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The  One  Who  Saw 


BY  EDITH  M.  POWER 

The  room  was  very  still  in  the  growing  dusk. 
The  sick  man  turned  his  tired  eyes  now  to  the 
smouldering  fire,  now  to  the  dull  gray  square  of 
misty  sky  and  leafless  branches  dimly  visible  be¬ 
tween  the  heavy  window-curtains.  His  face  was 
very  quiet,  but  the  weary  patience  of  his  eyes 
quickened  into  brightness  at  the  sound  of  a  light 
footfall  outside.  The  door  opened  gently  and  a 
child  came  in,  a  slim,  pale  little  girl  with  soft 
brown  hair  and  gray  eyes,  so  beautiful  in  coloring 
that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  sight¬ 
less.  Quickly  and  skilfully  she  crossed  the  room 
to  the  couch,  finding  as  if  by  instinct  her  place 
within  the  encircling  arm  which  her  father  held 
out  to  her.  With  his  other  hand  he  touched  her 
cheek. 

“Did  you  have  a  good  walk,  dear?”  he  asked. 
“The  damp  air  has  chilled  your  face,  but  it  has 
brought  some  color  to  your  cheeks,  and — and — 
Why,  Maidie,  you  have  been  crying  again.  I 
thought  I  had  forbidden  it.” 
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She  slipped  down  to  the  floor  and  hid  her  face 
against  the  rug  which  covered  him. 

“I  know,  father,”  she  said,  her  voice  a  little  un¬ 
steady,  “and  I  have  tried  not  to,  I  have  indeed. 
But  to-day,  down  in  the  village  .  .  .  they  thought 
I  did  not  understand,  father,  but  I  know  what 
they  mean,  no  matter  how  much  they  pretend  to 
be  talking  about  something  else.  ‘The  end  is  very 
near  now/  that  is  what  nurse  said.  ‘Any  moment, 
any  moment/  she  said  it  twice.  Oh,  father,  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  bear  it.” 

There  were  no  tears  now,  only  a  dry,  hopeless 
sob  which  shook  the  slim  body  pressed  tight  with¬ 
in  the  encircling  arm.  A  look  of  pain  crossed 
the  man’s  face,  but  he  said  nothing  and  after  a 
moment  she  grew  calmer. 

“Father,  I  was  thinking,”  she  said  suddenly, 
raising  her  tear-stained  face,  “why  can  not  I  come 
with  you?  It  must  be  quite  easy,  and  if  you  go 
and  leave  me  here  alone  how  shall  I  ever  find  you 
or  mother  again?  Oh,  father,  you  must  let  me 
go  with  you.  I  am  afraid  to  stay  here  alone.” 

With  a  familiar  gesture  she  held  out  to  him  her 
clasped  handg,  just  as  she  had  done  on  many  a 
lovely  morning  in  bygone  days,  begging  for  a  ride 
before  him  in  the  saddle,  or  a  lift  in  his  dog-cart 
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down  to  the  gate.  She  had  never  been  refused 
then,  and  to  her  six-year-old  mind  her  present 
request  differed  in  nothing  but  its  greater  urgency 
from  those  others.  The  father  drew  her  nearer 
to  him,  at  a  loss  for  words. 

“Oh,  father,  can’t  you  take  me?  Why  not?” 
she  cried  as  if  she  read  his  answer  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 

“But  you  will  not  be  quite  alone,  Maidie;  there 
will  be  Dick.  Listen,  darling,”  he  went  on,  with 
the  quick  intuition  of  love  finding  the  one  way 
to  bring  a  little  comfort  to  her  child  heart.  “Dick 
will  be  very  lonely,  too,  and  Dick  is  a  fellow  who 
wants  some  one  to  look  after  him.  So,  dear,  I 
leave  him  to  you.  You  will  take  care  of  him  for 
mother  and  for  me,  eh,  Maidie?” 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated;  then  with  an  ef¬ 
fort  giving  up  the  request  which  seemed  to  her 
so  entirely  reasonable  a  cure  for  her  pain,  she 
looked  up  more  cheerfully. 

“Yes,  father,  I  will,”  she  said  earnestly.  “I 
promise  you  that  I  will  do  my  very  best.” 

The  father  smiled  sadly  as  he  looked  at  the 
frail  guardian  to  whom  he  was  confiding  the  care¬ 
less,  reckless  young  fellow  who  was  his  only  son. 

“Ah,  Maidie,”  he  said,  more  to  himself  than  to 
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her,  passing  his  thin  fingers  over  her  soft  brown 
hair,  “of  all  the  woman’s  heritage  your  blindness 
will  rob  you  of,  at  least  you  have  the  mother’s 
heart.” 

***** 

“Are  they  all  for  me,  Maidie?  Why  do  you 
not  keep  some  of  them  for  a  buttonhole  for  your 
brother  ?” 

“Dick  would  rather  you  had  them,”  answered 
the  little  girl,  fastening  together  the  sweet- 
scented  violets  which  her  companion  had  been 
gathering  for  her.  “Violets  are  your  favorite 
flower.” 

“Now  how  did  you  guess  that?”  laughed  the 
girl  as  she  pinned  the  pretty  loose  cluster  into  her 
coat ;  “you  know  we  only  met  an  hour  ago  for  the 
first  time  and  we  have  talked  mostly  of  animals 
.  .  .  and  brothers.” 

“Oh,  Dick  told  me,”  explained  Maidie.  “Dick 
has  told  me  such  lots  about  you  that  I  was  feeling 
as  if  I  knew  you  quite  well.  But  it  is  ever  so 
much  nicer  to  have  you  here  on  a  visit  and  to 
know  you  really.” 

She  slipped  her  hand  into  the  girl’s  as  they 
turned  back  toward  the  house.  It  was  a  dull 
autumn  afternoon  with  a  threat  of  rain  in  the 
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lowering  skies.  Maidie  shivered  a  little  as  they 
passed  from  the  sheltered  old  walled  garden  on 
to  the  lawn. 

“It  must  be  very  cold  on  the  hills,”  she  said. 
“I  wish  that  Dick  had  stayed  home  from  the 
shooting  to-day.  He  has  a  cold,  too,  but  he  had 
to  go  because  of  the  others,  he  said.  They  will  be 
back  early  though,  because  he  wants  so  very  much 
to  see  you.” 

“Oh,”  said  Lilian  Hamilton,  “did  he  tell  you 
that,  too?” 

Maidie  shook  her  head. 

“Oh,  no,  but  I  know  all  the  same.  And  you 
will  like  to  see  him,  too.” 

“Very  much,  indeed,”  said  Lilian,  surprised 
into  complete  frankness  by  the  other’s  example. 

“Then  that’s  all  right,”  said  Maidie  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  “I  thought  you  could  not  help  liking 
Dick  when  he  likes  you  so  much,  but  I  was  not 
quite  sure.  You  see  some  people,  auntie  for  in¬ 
stance,  think  Dick  is  rather  a  careless,  harum- 
scarum  sort  of  fellow,  because  he  does  not  seem 
to  mind  much  if  he  gets  on  or  not,  but  when  he 
really  cares,  he  is  quite  different.  You  can  not 
think  what  hours  and  hours  he  has  spent  lately 
studying  for  that  examination.  You  know  the 
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one  I  mean,  because  your  father  is  Dick’s  colonel. 
He  simply  hates  study,  and  lately  it  has  made  his 
head  and  eyes  ache  terribly,  but  he  is  determined 
to  pass.  Some  great  thing  depends  on  it,  he 
says,  but  he  has  not  told  me  what.  I  expect  you 
know.” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  do,”  the  girl  answered,  blushing 
in  a  way  which  would  have  instantly  betrayed  the 
secret  to  any  one  else,  while  she  thought  of  that 
last  interview  from  which  Dick  had  gone  forth, 
like  a  knight  of  old  to  win  his  fair  lady  by  mar¬ 
tial  prowess.  Only  in  this  prosaic  modern  time 
it  was  in  the  inglorious  lists  of  successful  candi¬ 
dates  rather  than  of  gallant  tourney  that  the 
name  and  fame  which  would  win  the  stern 
father’s  consent  were  to  be  achieved. 

The  loud  toot  of  a  motor  horn  broke  in  on  Lil¬ 
ian’s  reflections,  and  she  moved  forward  as  a  neat 
gray  machine  came  speeding  up  the  drive. 

“That  is  Colin,  my  brother,”  she  said.  “I 
hardly  expected  him  so  soon.” 

“He  is  a  doctor,  is  he  not?”  asked  Maidie, 
slackening  her  pace  a  little.  “I  do  not  like  doc¬ 
tors  much.  They  generally  hurt.” 

“But  I  like  him,  even  if  he  is  a  doctor,”  she 
admitted  some  half  an  hour  later  when  the  in- 
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troductions  were  over;  “and  do  yon  know,  Lil¬ 
ian,  he  has  promised  me  a  black  kitten,  all  furry 
and  purry?  It  will  be  here  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Colin  Hamilton,  watching  the  vivid,  eager 
little  face,  told  himself  that  few  triumphs  of  his 
skill  would  give  him  keener  pleasure  than  to 
bring  back  the  blessing  of  sight  to  those  beautiful 
gray  eyes. 

“But  it  is  hopeless,  doctor,  I  assure  you,”  said 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Merivale,  seeing  his  interest ; 
“several  specialists  have  examined  her  and  all 
give  the  same  verdict — an  operation  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  and  its  success  more  than 
doubtful.  A  younger  sister  of  her  father’s  who 
was  born  blind  did  undergo  an  operation,  but 
died  after  several  weeks  of  intense  suffering,  prac¬ 
tically  insane.  The  risks  are  too  great.  After  all, 
she  is  happy  enough,  poor  child.” 

There  was  no  doubt  about  her  happiness  at  that 
moment  at  least,  as  she  skilfully  threaded  her  way 
across  the  room  to  the  door,  her  quick  ear  having 
caught  the  sound  of  footsteps  outside.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  she  returned  clinging  to  the  rough 
homespun-clad  arm  of  a  tall  young  fellow,  who  in 
spite  of  his  lighter  coloring  was  like  enough  to 
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be  easily  recognized  as  her  brother.  But  they  had 
not  been  talking  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
when  the  radiant  child-face  clouded  a  little. 

“Dick,  your  cold  is  worse,”  she  said,  “and  your 
voice  sounds  quite  odd.” 

“What  a  little  witch  you  are,  Maidie!”  he  an¬ 
swered  with  a  laugh.  “My  cold  is  worse.  It  was 
jolly  chilly  out  there  on  the  hills,  and  I  am  a  bit 
tired.  I  am  not  in  training  for  hard  work  just 
now,  and  though  Aunt  Laura’s  medicine  made  me 
feel  better  for  a  time,  its  effects  soon  passed  off.” 

“I  hope  you  are  not  getting  influenza  again,” 
said  Maidie  with  deep  anxiety. 

“I  hope  not,  sister  mine.  I  gave  you  a  lot  of 
trouble  last  time,  did  I  not?  Do  you  know,”  he 
went  on,  turning  to  Lilian,  “when  I  was  down 
with  it  some  two  years  ago  this  young  person  in¬ 
stalled  herself  as  one  of  my  nurses,  and  in  spite 
of  her  seven  years  (or  was  it  eight,  Maidie  dear?) 
of  inexperience,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  was  not 
the  most  successful  of  the  lot.” 

“It  is  quite  true,”  Mrs.  Merivale  assured  the 
doctor  in  an  aside;  “it  was  the  one  thing  which 
roused  her  from  the  shock  of  her  father’s  death. 
‘I  must  look  after  Dick,’  she  said,  and  so  we  let 
her.  She  is  very  old-fashioned  in  some  ways.” 
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“I  am  nine  now,  anyway,”  said  Maidie,  with 
some  pride,  “and  so  I  could  manage  better.  But 
I  wish  you  need  not  go  out  to-morrow,  Dick.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Dick  with  an  eloquent  look 
at  Lilian.  “But  I  can  hardly  leave  my  guests; 
to  their  own  devices  because  I  do  not  feel  quite 
fit  this  evening.  I  should  be  a  strange  sort  of 
mollycoddle  for  a  soldier.  I  will  take  another 
stiff  dose  of  Aunt  Laura’s  famous  mixture,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  all  right.” 

Maidie’s  face  cleared  a  little,  and  soon  in  an 
earnest  consideration  of  the  most  suitable  name 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  new  kitten  she  seemed  ta 
have  forgotten  her  anxiety.  But  that  evening, 
when  on  his  way  down  to  dinner  Dick  came  in  to 
give  her  the  good-night  kiss,  which  he  never  for¬ 
got  when  he  was  at  home,  she  asked  him  eagerly 
if  he  had  remembered  the  medicine. 

“Why,  yes,  dear,  and  it  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  I  shall  have  another  dose  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  as  fit  as  a  fiddle, 
you  anxious  little  mother,  you.” 

“I  was  anxious,”  said  Maidie,  “your  voice  is 
not  yet  quite  right.  It  is  not  the  cold  but  it 
sounds  somehow.  ...” 

“As  if  I  were  rather  hoarse,”  he  interrupted 
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lightly;  “now  shut  up  those  foolish  eyes  and  un¬ 
wrinkle  that  wise  forehead  of  yours  while  I  tuck 
you  up  tight  and  warm,  and  then  go  quickly  to 
sleep  and  dream  of  that  wonderful,  black,  furry, 
purry  kitten  of  yours.” 

“Oh,  the  darling!”  cried  the  little  girl.  “How 
I  wish  I  had  it  now,”  and  then  obediently  she 
shut  her  eyes  and  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  But 
still,  like  an  undercurrent  through  her  last  wak¬ 
ing  thoughts  and  her  dreams,  went  that  vague 
anxiety  about  the  queer  new  tone,  the  troubled 
sound  that  spoke  of  some  secret  worry  and  which 
she  alone  seemed  to  have  noticed  in  her  brothers 
voice. 

***** 

“What  is  this  I  hear  about  you,  Dick?”  asked 
Mrs.  Merivale,  somewhat  incredulously;  “that 
you  missed  I  do  not  know  how  many  birds,  and 
altogether  quite  ruined  your  reputation  as  a 
shot!” 

Dick  Merivale  laughed  uneasily.  The  shoot¬ 
ing-party  had  just  come  in,  half  frozen  after 
their  drive  from  the  hills,  and  were  thawing 
round  the  big  fire  in  the  inner  hall.  Dick  him¬ 
self  sat  a  little  in  the  background  away  from  the 
merry  band  at  the  tea-table,  and  though  he 
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joined  in  the  conversation  merrily  enough  he  re¬ 
fused  to  have  anything  to  eat  and  looked  rather 
white. 

“Oh,  I  know  I  was  a  disgrace,”  he  said,  “but  it 
was  not  all  my  fault.  The  light  was  bad  and 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  my  gun.  It 
missed  fire  several  times  and  the  last  cartridge 
got  jammed  altogether.  I  think  I  will  go  and 
take  it  to  pieces  now.” 

But  when  he  reached  the  gun  room,  and  had 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  shutting  out  all  the 
light  and  gaiety  outside,  he  seemed  to  change  his 
mind,  for  he  let  the  gun  lie  on  the  table,  while 
with  his  head  in  his  hand  he  sat  for  a  while  per¬ 
fectly  still,  plunged  in  dreary  meditation.  At 
last  he  raised  his  head  and  stared  before  him  with 
eyes  whose  pupils  were  strangely  dilated. 

“How  can  I  bear  it?”  he  asked  himself  bit¬ 
terly;  “how  can  I  live  it  out?  Everything  gone, 
my  career,  my  love,  even  my  duty,  for  how  can 
the  blind  lead  the  blind?  And  I  am  going  blind 
— I  feel  it  more  every  hour.  The  dull  ache  I 
have  had  for  so  long  was  natural,  perhaps;  at 
least  I  could  explain  it,  for  I  worked  hard  and 
long  together,  but  this  vagueness  and  weakness 
and  pain,  this  strange  mist  over  everything, 
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worse  even  in  the  light  than  in  the  half  dark, 
it  is  the  end  of  everything.  And  on  the  eve 
of  success,  for  I  was  pretty  sure  to  pass,  and 
then  old  Colonel  Hamilton  would  have  given 
his  consent  to  our  engagement,  whereas  now —  It 
is  all  over  \” 

With  a  gesture  of  utter  despair  he  flung  out  his 
hand,  and  it  met  the  cold  metal  of  the  gun  lying 
on  the  table  at  his  elbow.  The  thing  suggested  a 
train  which  made  him  start. 

“How  simple  it  would  be/’  he  said,  half  aloud ; 
“an  accident  could  so  easily  happen.  No  one 
would  guess.  They  knew  the  thing  was 
jammed.” 

In  after  days  Dick  Merivale  never  could  decide 
just  to  what  extent  the  sudden  mad  thought  had 
formed  itself  into  a  resolution.  Certainly  in  the 
black  despair  induced  by  the  strange  state  of  his 
eyes  for  the  last  two  days,  when  he  had  hardly 
been  able  to  see  at  all  in  the  bright  noonday  light, 
the  thought  of  ending  his  ruined  life  in  one  wild 
moment  had  seemed  a  possible  way  out;  it  was 
certain,  too,  that  he  had  even  seized  the  gun  and 
put  the  still  loaded  barrel  at  full-cock — but  that 
was  half  mechanical,  a  dallying  with  temptation 
which  in  the  end  he  would  surely  have  manfully 
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resisted,  for  Maidie’s  sake,  if  the  thought  of  his 
duty  to  God  had  not  sufficed  to  hold  his  hand. 

But  be  that  as  it  might  be  he  could  never  know 
the  truth,  for  answering  to  the  click  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  the  gun  came  the  sound  of  the  opening 
door,  and  the  next  moment  his  little  sister  herself 
moved  across  the  intervening  space  toward  him. 
Dick  started  guiltily,  as  if  she  had  guessed  his 
dreadful  thought,  and  let  the  gun  slide  down 
across  his  knees. 

“Dick,  Dick,”  cried  the  child,  “are  you  there? 
Why  would  you  not  have  tea  ?  I  have  brought  you 
some,  fresh  and  very  hot.  Lilian  poured  it  out 
for  me.  Oh,  Dick,  your  voice  sounded  so  queer 
just  now,  I  am  sure  your  cold  is  worse.” 

“Why,  no,  dear,  it  is  nearly  well.” 

“But  you  are  not,”  she  went  on,  feeling  her 
way  round  the  table.  “I  know  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  from  the  way  you  speak,  something 
quite  wrong.  Do  drink  this  hot  tea,  Dick, 
dear.” 

She  held  out  the  steaming  cup  to  him  as  she 
turned  the  corner  of  the  table  and  then — Dick 
never  knew  exactly  how  it  happened — her  foot 
caught  the  corner  of  the  skin  rug,  the  hot  tea 
was  jerked  out  on  to  her  soft  little  fingers,  and 
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with  a  startled  cry  she  stumbled  forward.  He 
put  out  a  hand  to  save  her,  half-rising  to  his  feet. 

The  gun  slipped  to  the  floor.  There  was  a  loud 
report  as  the  hammer  fell.  The  jammed  car¬ 
tridge  exploded,  most  of  the  charge  luckily  bury¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  wainscoting  opposite,  and 
Maidie,  with  a  little  cry,  fell  forward  into  his 
arms.  For  a  moment  Dick  sat  stunned,  stupe¬ 
fied.  The  next,  with  a  horrible  sick  feeling  at 
his  heart,  he  realized  that  the  child  lay  a  dead 
weight  in  his  arms,  while  something  warm  and 
wet  and,  even  to  his  dim  sight,  deeply  crimson, 
poured  down  over  the  white  frock.  Then  all  at 
once  the  room  was  full  of  faces  white  and  anxious, 
some  one  took  his  burden  from  him,  and  the 
misty  blurred  picture  faded  away  into  a  merciful 
blankness. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  Dick  Merivale  struggled  back  to  con¬ 
sciousness  he  lay  for  a  second  trying  to  collect 
his  thoughts.  He  was  on  the  sofa  in  his  own 
room,  and  some  other  man,  whose  features  he 
could  not  distinguish,  was  bending  over  his  leg, 
adjusting  a  long  bandage.  With  the  sensation  of 
pain,  memory  came  back  and  he  started  up,  ex¬ 
claiming  : 
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“Maidie !  Is  she  dead?” 

“Dead?  No,  indeed  !”  said  Dr.  Hamilton, 
looking  up  from  his  task.  “Nor  likely  to  die, 
please  God.” 

“But  she  was  hurt?” 

“Yes,  a  fragment  of  metal  cut  her  deeply  just 
over  one  eye  and  she  has  a  few  more  slight 
wounds  on  her  hand  and  arm,  though  none  are 
dangerous  nor  indeed  so  painful  as  this  of  yours. 
It  was  lucky  that  you  still  wore  your  gaiters  and 
still  more  so  that  the  gun  in  falling  slipped  half 
under  the  table.  There  are  several  pieces  of 
metal  deeply  imbedded  in  the  under  part  of  the 
wood.  It  was  a  narrow  shave  for  you  both. 
How  did  the  accident  happen?” 

Dick  explained  briefly. 

“But  then  the  gun  must  have  been  at  full 
cock,”  said  Hamilton:  “a  risky  thing  surely  when 
there  was  already  something  the  matter  with 
it?” 

“But  Maidie?”  asked  Dick,  ignoring  his  re¬ 
mark;  “are  you  sure  she  is  not  seriously  hurt? 
Surely  there  was  blood?” 

“Yes.  The  cut  over  her  eye  bled  freely,  and 
of  course  the  shock  is  not  especially  good  for  her, 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  feel  much  pain.  What 
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troubles  her  far  more  than  her  hurts  is  worry 
about  you” 

“About  me?” 

“Yes,  she  knows  you  are  not  seriously  hurt, 
but  it  seems  that  she  saw  that  you  were  not  at  all 
well  before  that,  as  she  quaintly  says.  She  knows 
you  have  some  trouble,  and  till  it  is  removed  her 
anxious  little  heart  will  not  let  her  rest.” 

“God  knows  she  is  right  enough,”  said  Dick, 
with  a  groan,  “but  my  trouble  has  only  one 
remedy,  and  evidently  that  one  is  not  for  me  or 
I  should  have  hardly  escaped  just  now.  If  that 
explosion  had  killed  me  it  would  have  been  the 
luckiest  thing  that  could  happen.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  keenly. 

“Maidie  was  right,  I  see,  and  her  blind  eyes 
are  clearer  than  ours.  Come,  Merivale,  you  know 
me  well  enough  to  let  me  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
It  can  hardly  be  a  money-matter,  I  am  sure,  and 
there  is  nothing  with  Lilian — you  have  been  on 
leave,  too,  so  it  can  not  be  the  regiment  Why, 
man,  what  is  left  to  worry  you?” 

Dick  smiled  bitterly. 

“Neither  money  nor  love  nor  career,  and  so  I 
am  safe,  eh?  It  is  none  of  these,  and  yet  it  is 
all  of  them.  Look  at  my  eyes,  Hamilton,  and  tell 
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me  what  prospect  the  future  is  likely  to  hold  for 
me — a  blind  man!” 

Hamilton  looked  a  little  startled  and  for  a  long 
moment  scrutinized  the  young  man’s  anxious, 
despairing  eyes  with  an  intent  gaze.  Then  he 
turned  abruptly,  and  looking  round  the  room  per¬ 
ceived  almost  at  once  the  bottle  containing  Mrs. 
Merivale’s  much-vaunted  specific  for  colds  and 
chills.  He  took  it  up,  tasted  and  smelled  the  con¬ 
tents,  and  then  with  a  few  sharp  short  questions 
drew  from  his  patient  an  account  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  had  so  troubled  him.  As  he  listened 
his  face  cleared. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  “you  are  wrong, 
quite  wrong.  Beyond  a  little  natural  fatigue,  due 
to  the  strain  of  the  hard  study  you  have  been 
going  in  for,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  the 
matter  with  your  eyes.  All  the  rest  of  the  alarm¬ 
ing  symptoms,  the  dimness,  especially  in  a  strong 
light,  the  giddiness,  the  dilated  pupils,  the  dis¬ 
comfort,  are  caused  by  the  large  amount  of  bella¬ 
donna  you  have  been  absorbing  with  this  quack 
medicine  here.” 

“Belladonna?  Does  that  contain  belladonna?” 

“A  great  deal  too  much  in  proportion  to  its 
other  ingredients.  It  is  hardly  a  mixture  to  be 
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recommended.  One  may  pay  too  high  a  price  for 
the  cure  of  a  cold/’ 

“By  heaven,  you  are  right,”  said  poor  Dick, 
relief  and  joy  struggling  with  shame  at  the  fool¬ 
ishness  which  had  so  nearly  made  a  tragedy  of  a 
mistake.  “Oh,  if  you  knew!  I  would  not  wish 
my  worst  enemy  the  time  I  have  passed  through 
— and  poor  little  Maidie — to  think  how  nearly 
she  paid  the  price  of  my  folly,  to  think  that  she 
is  suffering  for  it  even  now,  poor  child !” 

“Well,  we  can  set  her  anxious  little  heart  at 
rest,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  for  the  rest,  her  hurts 
are  not  serious,  thank  God.” 

But  for  all  that  when  he  had  finished  dressing 
them  next  morning,  the  young  doctor’s  face 
looked  rather  grave. 

“What  is  it  ?”  asked  Dick,  when  they  were 
alone;  N“is  there  any  complication?” 

Instead  of  answering  him  the  doctor  asked  an¬ 
other  question. 

“Have  you  ever  known  the  light  to  have  any 
effect  on  Maidie’s  eyes  ?  Has  she  ever  been  able  to 
distinguish  light  in  any  way?” 

“Ho,  I  do  not  think  so,”  answered  her  brother. 

“You  are  sure?  I  had  understood  as  much  my¬ 
self.  Well,  in  that  case,  this  accident  will  have 
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effects  more  far-reaching  than  we  at  first  sup¬ 
posed.  The  eye  which  was  wounded  is  distinctly 
sensitive  to  light  now.” 

“And  is  that  a  bad  sign?” 

“It  is  a  sign  that  there  is  no  longer  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  necessity  for  an  operation,  but  of 
course  it  is  also  a  sign  that  an  operation  will  have 
some  chance  of  success.” 

“An  operation,  now,  after  this  shock?” 

“It  is  a  bad  time  in  one  way.  In  another  it  is 
the  best  time  possible,  for  the  wound  makes  a 
bandage  already  necessary,  and  gives  us  an  excuse 
for  keeping  her  perfectly  quiet  so  that  she  need 
not  guess  what  is  being  done  and  thus  will  be 
spared  all  anxiety  and  suspense.” 

“But  we  have  always  been  told  that  an  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  dangerous.” 

“The  danger  decreases  with  every  step  that 
science  makes.  Besides,  with  this  irritation  in 
the  tissues,  there  is  no  choice  now.  Of  course 
you  must  have  another  opinion — two,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  but  I  have  not  studied  this  particular  branch 
for  nothing.  They  will  coincide  with  mine.” 

“Good  heavens,”  groaned  Dick,  “and  it  is 
through  my  fault  that  she  is  exposed  to  this  dan¬ 
ger.  If  it  should  go  wrong!” 
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He  looked  up  with  haggard,  miserable  eyes  into 
the  doctor’s  face.  But  Colin  Hamilton  laid  a 
hand  reassuringly  on  his  shoulder. 

“I  do  not  think  that  that  will  be  the  reward 
of  the  faithful  little  heart,  so  true  to  its  trust,” 
he  said  cheerfully.  “Please  God,  who  has  brought 
things  to  this  point,  please  God,  it  will  go 
right.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Doctor,  doctor,  this  kitten  has  got  such  a  loud 
purr,  and  I  do  love  the  feel  of  its  fur.  Are  you 
sure  that  you  gave  it  plenty  of  milk?” 

“I  gave  it  a  whole  saucerful  and  it  lapped  up 
every  drop ;  not  like  its  mistress,  who  would 
hardly  taste  hers  at  all,  the  naughty  child.” 

“Oh,  I  am  not  very  thirsty,”  she  said;  “my 
head  is  feeling  rather  queer,  as  if  I  had  been 
dreaming.  This  bandage  is  so  warm,  too.  I  wish 
I  could  take  it  off.” 

“I  expect  it  is  warm  and  it  looks  odd,”  said 
the  doctor,  “but  then,  of  course  if  little  girls  get 
wounded  by  guns  and  things  like  soldiers  they 
simply  must  be  bandaged  up  like  soldiers,  too. 
Dick  will  tell  you  that  much.” 

Maidie  laughed  merrily. 

“Oh,  yes,  Dick  has  been  telling  me  all  sorts 
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of  funny  things.  He  is  quite  well  to-day.  You 
did  cure  him  beautifully.  You  must  be  an  aw¬ 
fully  good  doctor.  I  think  I  shall  call  my  kitten 
Colin.  But  perhaps  you’d  mind.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  idea 
of  yours,”  said  the  doctor  gravely,  looking  down 
at  his  little  patient  as  she  lay,  her  pretty  hair 
half-hidden  by  the  obnoxious  bandage,  the  newly 
arrived  black  kitten  contentedly  purring  itself  to 
sleep  in  the  curve  of  her  arm. 

“I  can  not  think  what  was  really  the  matter 
with  Dick,”  continued  Maidie,  as  if  communing 
with  herself,  “nor  why  he  and  Lilian  seem  now 
as  if  there  was  something  very  jolly  that  they 
can  only  just  keep  inside  them.  They  will  tell 
me  some  day,  they  say,  and  meanwhile  Lilian 
is  looking  after  Dick  for  me.  You  see  I  promised 
that  I  would  do  my  best.” 

“And  did  you  only  guess  it,  little  Maidie,” 
thought  the  doctor,  “your  best  was  better  than 
you  knew.  But,  please  God,  you  will  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  your  share  of  the  results.” 

But  Colin  Hamilton  always  told  himself  that, 
after  all,  the  keenest  satisfaction  fell  to  him  when 
the  pretty  gray  eyes,  released  at  last  from  their 
bandages,  gazed  in  bewildered  joy  at  the  beautiful 
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world  which  had  been  hidden  from  them.  Maidie 
and  the  doctor  became  very  close  friends  in  those 
first  strange  days,  when  sight  was  more  of  a  hin¬ 
drance  than  a  help  in  the  many  things  the  little 
blind  girl  had  learned  to  do  so  skilfully  by  touch 
alone.  For  not  even  Dick  had  quite  the  under¬ 
standing  mind  of  Dr.  Colin,  and  besides,  Dick, 
the  dreaded  examination  safely  passed,  was  very 
much  taken  up  with  the  fair  lady  thus  won  at 
the  point  of  the  pen  rather  than  the  lance. 

Maidie  would  not  have  been  human  had  she 
not,  even  among  the  unending  joys  of  her  newly 
found  sense,  felt  sometimes  the  least  bit  jealous 
of  the  privilege  Lilian  was  to  acquire  in  her  place 
— that  of  looking  after  Dick. 

"But  after  all  I  am  rather  silly  to  mind,”  she 
said  to  Dr.  Colin,  who  had  found  her  sitting 
one  afternoon  in  deep  meditation  alone  on  the 
hearth  rug  before  the  big  fire  in  the  inner  hall. 
"Lilian  says  she  is  not  really  taking  away  my 
brother  a  bit,  only  she  is  going  to  be  my  sister,  too. 
That  is  quite  true,  really?”  she  asked  somewhat 
wistfully,  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  then  added 
more  cheerfully:  "And  in  a  sort  of  a  way  you 
will  be  my  brother?” 

But  the  doctor,  his  eyes  on  the  lovely  child- 
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face  with  its  frame  of  soft  brown  hair,  shook  his 
head  with  an  earnestness  equal  to  her  own. 

“Your  friend,  Maidie,  your  loyal  servant,  your 
devoted  knight,  but  please,  little  lady  who  will 
one  day  be  big,  not  your  brother.” 

For  a  moment  Maidie  looked  at  him  as  if  puz¬ 
zled.  But  since  his  face  told  her  that  whatever 
his  reasons  might  be  for  disclaiming  the  relation¬ 
ship,  they  were  not  want  of  affection,  she  gave  up 
the  problem,  tossed  back  her  hair  with  a  con¬ 
tented  sigh,  and,  throwing  off  all  graver  matters, 
turned  to  a  game  of  romps  with  the  doctor's 
namesake  and  rival,  the  black  kitten. 


The  Pride  of  Squaw  Island 

BY  JEROME  HARTE 

The  girl’s  jersey  had  been  red,  but  it  was  much 
faded  and  blackened  from  the  atmosphere  about 
furnace-strewn,  elevator-choked  Squaw  Island, 
and  the  wharf  opposite.  She  stood  before  the  bit 
of  a  cracked  mirror  in  the  cabin’s  one  rude 
room,  and  pinned  something  new  and  vivid  upon 
her  black  young  head.  It  was  a  scarlet  Tam 
o’  Shanter. 

“Maggie,  Maggie!”  cried  her  mother,  aghast, 
“what’ll  yer  father  say  whin  he  sees  the  like  o’ 
that  on  yer  head?” 

The  girl  swung  around  with  a  passion  that  dis¬ 
torted  her  wind-roughened  face. 

“I  don’t  care!”  she  cried,  through  clenched 
teeth.  “I  earn  me  money  honest,  don’t  I?  An’ 
I  bring  it  home  t’  ye,  widout  a  cent  gone,  don’t  I  ? 
That’s  more  nor  anny  one  kin  say  fer  him  as 
leaves  more  than  half  o’  it  in  the  boss  scooper’s 
grog-shop !  Wot  right  has  he  t’  tell  me  wot  I’ll 
put  on  me  head  ?  I’m  gittin’  tired  of  it !  I  ain’t 
a-goin’  t’  live  an’  die  here  on  Squaw  Island, 
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workin’  like  a  slave  while  me  fader  drinks  like  a 
fish  an5  dares  t’  interfere  if  I  try  to  put  a  decent 
dud  on  me  back  an’  be  like  other  girls !  I  wish  I 
wuz  dead,,  if  I  got  t’  live  like  this !” 

“It’s  a  mortal  sin  ye’re  committing  Maggie 
Duffy!”  cried  her  surprised  mother.  “Have  ye 
gone  crazy?”  She  stood  staring  at  her  daughter, 
her  shriveled  arms  wrapped  in  her  well-patched 
apron.  There  was  something  like  refinement  in 
Mrs.  Duffy’s  voice  and  manner,  despite  her  toil- 
hardened  face  and  washerwoman’s  hands.  There 
were  those  that  said  Mrs.  Duffy  came  from  ex¬ 
cellent  Irish  stock  before  the  advent  of  Duffy  and 
a  subsequent  wandering  to  Squaw  Island  and  the 
grain  shovelers’  hell.  “Ye’ll  have  t’  mend  yer 
ways!”  she  said,  sternly,  “or  it’s  in  a  worse  place 
nor  Squaw  Island  ye’ll  find  yerself.” 

The  girl  answered  nothing,  but  went  out  sul¬ 
lenly,  slamming  the  door  behind  her.  Down  the 
black,  sunburned  path  between  the  dusky  fence 
and  worn  cabins,  her  mother  watched  her  swing¬ 
ing,  her  cap  the  only  spot  of  color  in  the  charred 
and  cheerless  landscape. 

There  had  been  a  ball  game  on  the  grounds  back 
of  O’Leary’s  elevator  and  it  was  just  over.  Men 
and  boys  flocked  down  to  the  shore,  anxious  to  get 
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a  boat  to  the  mainland.  Maggie  Duffy  noted  their 
numbers  as  she  reached  a  set  of  rotting  wooden 
stairs  in  one  of  the  many  boat-landings  on  the 
island’s  edge.  A  storm-beaten  flat  boat  was  fast¬ 
ened  there.  The  girl  untied  it  and  jumped  in. 

She  headed  the  clumsy  craft  for  O’Leary’s  land¬ 
ing,  and  sculled  vigorously  in  that  direction.  Car¬ 
rying  passengers  from  the  island  to  the  mainland 
was  one  of  her  sources  of  livelihood.  She  stood 
up  in  the  back  of  the  boat  as  she  sculled,  her  body 
bending  to  the  stroke.  The  early  autumn  wind 
came  strong  from  the  lake  outside,  blowing  back 
her  new  cap  from  her  rosy  face,  and  twirling  her 
scant  skirts  about  her  coarse,  worn  shoes.  Her 
ankle  showed  trim  and  well-shaped.  Maggie 
Duffy  had  inherited  some  of  her  mother’s  refined 
lines. 

A  one-legged  man  in  a  boat  passed  her,  his  craft 
quite  leveled  to  the  water’s  edge  with  men  and 
boys.  He  scowled  at  the  girl  in  the  scarlet  cap. 
She  was  younger  and  stronger  than  he,  and  could 
scull  with  a  quicker  stroke.  She  was  going  to 
get  some  of  the  nickels  that  might  have  been  his 
from  the  crowd  at  O’Leary’s  landing. 

Maggie  did  not  notice  him.  She  shot  past  and 
pushed  into  the  shore  by  the  elevator  shaft.  Men 
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and  boys  came  jumping  into  her  boat.  They  were 
a  motley  crowd  and  devil-may-care.  The  girl 
shouted  orders  to  them  in  no  gentle  voice.  She 
had  no  desire  to  swamp  her  scow,  the  source  of 
many  nickels.  The  would-be  passengers  were  not 
patient.  They  all  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  main¬ 
land  without  delay.  Most  of  them  were  “dying 
for  a  drink.”  Maggie  pushed  some  of  them  back 
with  her  unwieldy  oar,  and  set  her  determined 
young  chin. 

“Yez  can’t  all  go  ’cross,”  she  said,  decidedly. 
“Me  boat  won’t  hold  ye !” 

“It  won’t,  hey !”  cried  one  dirty-mouthed  fellow. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  something  black  and  strong  in 
his  hip-pocket,  from  which  he  had  been  sipping  too 
freely,  and  he  had  lost  on  the  recent  game.  The 
combination  made  him  ugly.  He  swung  a  baseball 
bat  threateningly.  “Then  it’s  out  o’  de  boat 
youse’ll  go  an’  I’ll  row  de  gang  meself!” 

He  made  at  her  with  his  club  and  Maggie  Duffy 
dodged.  Her  face  flushed  a  dull  red.  She  was 
used  to  curses  and  blows,  but  not  from  strangers. 

“Aw,  shut  up !”  yelled  some  one,  a  native  of  the 
island.  “Don’t  ye  know  dis  is  Maggie  Duffy?” 

Some  of  the  Squaw  Island  boys,  who  knew  and 
respected  Maggie,  scrambled  out  of  the  boat  and 
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tried  to  quell  the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to  get 
across.  The  fellow  would  not  be  quelled.  He 
made  a  second  swing  with  his  club,  and  knocked 
the  new  Tam  o’  Shanter,  loosened  by  the  wind  from 
its  detaining  pins,  from  Maggie’s  head  and  into 
the  ill-smelling,  grease-topped  water  of  the  harbor. 
Maggie’s  face  went  white  with  rage.  She  lifted 
her  cumbersome  oar  and  struck  the  man  with  all 
the  force  of  her  angry  young  arms.  Her  blow  sent 
him  floundering  into  the  water,  tipping  the  boat 
as  he  went.  The  occupants,  including  Maggie  her¬ 
self,  were  thrown  into  the  cold,  black  stream.  It 
was  not  the  weather  or  the  water  for  such  a  bath. 
No  one  came  up  smiling.  All  were  shivering  and 
ugly  as  they  grasped  the  boat  or  struggled  for  the 
shore.  Maggie,  dripping,  reached  land  as  soon  as 
any  of  them.  She  stood  there,  dogged  and  scowl¬ 
ing,  the  oar  still  in  her  hand.  The  fellow  whom 
she  had  hit  was  floundering  at  the  edge  of  the 
shore. 

“You  wait  till  I  git  ye !”  he  yelled  to  Maggie 
Duffy. 

True  daughter  of  the  island  that  she  was,  the 
girl  met  his  yell  with  a  snarl  of  rage.  The  loss 
of  her  new  Tam  o’  Shanter  was  more  than  her 
spirit  could  endure.  “Come  on!”  she  cried. 
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The  crowd  half  forgot  its  discomfort.  Was  it  to 
be  a  fight?  They  fell  back  and  waited.  A  big 
broad  fellow,  grain-whitened  from  head  to  foot, 
came  swinging  down  the  island  path,  a  shovel  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  quickened  his  step  at  sight  of  the 
crowd  and  the  faded  red  jersey. 

“Ho!  what  bane  the  matter?”  he  cried.  Ho 
came  up  and  stood  behind  the  girl.  The  dripping 
crowd  closed  threateningly  near. 

“Ho !  what  bane  up  ?”  he  repeated.  He  stepped 
a  little  before  Maggie  Duffy,  his  body  half-shield¬ 
ing  her,  his  shovel  swinging  suggestively  upon  his 
shoulder.  A  volley  of  curses  and  a  din  of  ex¬ 
planation  assailed  him.  The  fellow  who  had  the 
club  made  the  bank  at  last  and  lunged  forward. 
He  had  it  in  for  the  girl. 

The  big,  grain-whitened  fellow  laughed  easily 
at  him  and  stuck  out  his  heavy  chin.  There  was 
much  of  the  bulldog  in  his  physique. 

“I  wud  na  if  I  wuz  you,”  he  smiled.  His  left 
fist  doubled  up  and  moved  significantly  up  and 
down.  He  grasped  his  shovel  tighter  and  nodded 
his  head  backward  to  it.  “Da  edge  bane — sharp !” 
he  said. 

The  offender  had  got  his  club  from  the  water. 
The  two  men  faced,  one  with  the  club,  the  other 
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with  the  grain  shovel.  The  gang  held  its  breath. 
Here  was  a  rummy  good  fight!  Maggie  Duffy’s 
dark  face  showed  sullen  and  expectant  behind  the 
newcomer’s  shoulder.  Her  jaw  was  set  and  her 
eyes  wide.  She  had  seen  many  a  fight  and  minded 
them  not  so  much  after  all.  Her  father  and  her 
brothers  with  cut  heads  and  swollen  faces  meant 
worry  and  home  trouble  and  a  loss  of  the  few 
dollars  they  brought — the  grog-shop  got  most  of 
their  earnings  anyway.  But  here  was  a  new  ele¬ 
ment.  The  big  grain-shoveler  with  a  cut  head 
and  a  swollen  face.  .  .  .  Maggie  Duffy  bit  her 
lip.  That  was  another  matter! 

It  looked  like  a  fight.  The  two  men  braced  their 
bodies  and  swaggered  their  shoulders,  slowly,  pre¬ 
paredly.  It  would  be  a  bloody  fight — and  there 
were  neither  police  nor  ambulances  on  Squaw 
Island. 

“Mother  o’  God !”  whispered  Maggie  Duffy,  and 
felt  with  sudden,  inexplicable  shame  that,  some¬ 
how,  she  did  wrong  to  call  upon  the  heavenly 
purity  here.  The  one-legged  man  had  sculled 
rapidly  back  from  the  mainland.  He  had  seen 
the  gathering  and  had  smelled  excitement,  and 
nickels.  Near  the  shore  his  boat  squarely  struck 
Maggie  Duffy’s  craft,  more  than  half  filled  with 
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water.  Maggie  saw  him  and  her  he&rt  sank.  How 
her  mother  needed  her  nickels  to-night,  and  now 
there  would  be  none !  The  boat  had  swung  around 
and  into  deeper  water.  The  one-legged  man 
leaned  over  and  with  his  oar  tipped  the  crippled 
boat  until  it  quite  filled  and  sank.  The  girl  would 
take  no  more  money  from  him  that  day ! 

The  crowd  did  not  see — they  were  too  eager  for 
the  fight.  But  from  the  tail  of  his  eye  the  man 
with  the  shovel  saw  and  mentally  reserved  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  vindictive  boatman.  Just  now,  the 
grain-shoveler  had  his  hands  full. 

“All  aboard  fer  Finkie’s!”  shouted  the  man  in 
the  boat.  But  no  one  heeded  him.  A  fight  was 
better  than  a  grog-shop.  They  could  go  to  the 
grog-shop  when  the  fight  was  over,  but  who  could 
tell  when  there  would  be  another  fight? 

The  dirty-mouthed  fellow  lifted  his  club  and 
struck  at  the  grain-shoveler.  The  grain-shoveler 
caught  the  blow  sharply,  and  knocked  the  club  up, 
hurling  it  fairly  out  into  the  harbor.  The  men 
and  boys  howled  with  joy. 

“You  better  bae  a  quitter,”  smiled  the  big  white 
fellow,  serenely.  He  swung  his  shovel  leisurely 
behind  him,  into  Maggie  Duffy’s  hand.  “You  bet¬ 
ter  bae  a  quitter !”  he  repeated. 
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For  answer  the  other  fellow  flew  at  him.  As  he 
struck  out,  Maggie  Duffy  knew  that  he  had  a  knife 
and  she  screamed.  The  grain-shoveler  stooped, 
jumping  aside  to  avoid  the  thrust,  but  jumping, 
threw  out  his  arms  and  grasped  his  opponent  about 
the  upper  legs.  He  straightened  up  with  him  and 
tossed  him  easily  out  into  the  middle  of  the  harbor. 

He  turned  then  to  the  one-legged  man. 

“You  bane  no  good  business  man,”  he  said.  “Go 
git  your  passenger!” 

The  fight  was  over  and  the  crowd  disappointed. 
It  had  been  too  tame!  They  crowded  into  the 
waiting  scull.  The  one-legged  man  swung  it  out 
into  mid-stream.  Maggie  Duffy  watched  it  go 
dully.  She  noted  with  narrowed  eyes  when  it 
struck  her  new  red  Tam  o’  Shanter  and  plowed 
it  into  the  filthy  water. 

The  grain-shoveler  turned  to  her. 

“I  bet  you  bane  a-saying  your  prayers  when  I 
coom  up !”  he  said. 

Maggie’s  face  burned.  She  had  forgotten  many 
a  beautiful  practice  of  her  holy  religion  since  she 
had  met  this  big,  fair-headed  grain-shoveler. 

“No,”  she  said,  her  eyes  showing  tears,  “I  wuz 
thinkin’  o’  me  new  red  cap.  See !  it’s  clean  gone !” 

She  pointed  to  a  black  round  object  on  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  water  far  out  and  down  stream.  “An’ 
me  boat’s  gone  !”  she  sobbed. 

“You  bane  cryin’ !”  said  the  big  fellow  with 
caressing  gentleness.  “Coom !  I’ll  raise  it  fer  you 
the  nixt  day!” 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  her  and  Maggie  laid  her 
fingers  in  his  horny  palm  and  followed  him  along 
the  black  path  behind  O’Leary’s  elevator  to  the 
lake  side  of  the  island.  Here  the  waves  lapped  the 
shore  with  a  soft,  dreamy  sound.  There  was  an 
old  rowboat  tied  to  a  jagged  stick  set  in  the  ground 
and  it  rocked  gently  on  the  water. 

Without  a  word  the  grain-shoveler  handed  Mag¬ 
gie  into  the  stern  of  the  boat.  Then  he  untied  its 
wet  rope  and  pushed  off,  sitting  facing  her  as  he 
rowed  with  great,  sweeping,  easy  strokes.  The  lake 
wind  blew  sharp,  and  tossed  Maggie’s  black  hair 
about  her  uncovered  head.  The  man  took  one 
hand  from  the  oar  and  swung  her  his  battered, 
whitened  hat. 

“You  bane  goin’ t’  caught  cold  with  none  hat !” 
he  smiled. 

Maggie  smiled  back,  a  smile  half  bashful  and 
wholly  loving.  She  set  the  white-soiled  hat  jauntily 
upon  her  abundant  hair  and  the  man  looked  his  ad¬ 
miration.  They  rowed  silently  out  upon  the  lake. 
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It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  a  man  and  a  girl,  no 
less  sweet  because  they  were  poor  and  untutored  in 
the  world’s  refinements  and  because  the  scenes  of 
their  love-making  were  set  in  the  shadow  of  dingy, 
gloomy  elevators  and  upon  poverty-stricken  Squaw 
Island.  The  man,  Hans,  and  Hans  only  to  friend 
and  enemy  alike,  was  slow  of  speech  and  gigantic 
of  frame.  His  English  vocabulary  was  small  and 
he  used  it  with  stint.  Maggie  Duffy  knew  he  loved 
her  because  he  always  sought  her  out  when  his 
day’s  work  was  done  and  took  her  away  with  him, 
sometimes  to  walk  along  the  blackened  shores  of 
ugly  Squaw  Island,  sometimes,  as  to-day,  to  ride 
out  upon  the  open  lake  in  his  weather-beaten  old 
rowboat.  But  he  said  no  word.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  tell  Maggie  the  old,  old  story.  He  would 
sit  and  look  at  her  dumbly,  as  many  a  man  in  many 
a  station  of  life  has  done  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  Maggie  understood,  and  her  heart 
beat  wildly.  Her  clear  blue  Irish  eyes  looked  back 
at  Hans  from  under  her  heavy  black  brows,  and 
Hans  understood,  too.  When  she  put  her  toil- 
hardened  hand  in  his  and  followed  him  without 
question,  to-day  and  other  days,  he  understood. 
Indeed,  it  was  as  pretty  a  love  story  as  one  would 
wish  to  know. 
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But  like  many  a  love  story  in  higher  walks  of 
life,  its  course  was  not  running  smoothly.  There 
was  a  question  of  religious  difference  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Not  by  Maggie  and  Hans — they  were 
living  in  their  lovers’  paradise ;  but  by  gentle  Mrs. 
Duffy  and  the  parish  priest  from  over  Canal  Street 
way.  Here,  on  lower  Main  Street,  once  the  pride 
of  the  city  thoroughfares,  St.  Patrick’s  Church 
stood,  and  Father  Garvin  tended  his  very  poor, 
very  simple  congregation  of  grain-shovelers’  and 
grog-shop  keepers’  wives  and  daughters  with  the 
never-failing  love  and  zeal  of  a  true  missionary 
of  Christ.  The  fathers  and  sons  did  not  come  to 
Mass,  God  help  them!  Father  Garvin  counted 
that  day  one  of  particular  joy  when  God  let  him 
carry  the  Last  Sacraments  to  a  poor  fool  of  a 
grain-shoveler  or  a  grog-house  keeper,  dying  in  a 
drunken  brawl  or  a  drunken  fit  in  some  low  place 
along  the  docks.  Too  many  of  the  men  there  died 
with  their  follies  and  sins  untold  upon  their  foul 
lips!  It  was  not  a  happy  parish  to  be  guardian 
over,  and  the  indefatigable  priest’s  heart  often 
ached  with  the  sorrow  of  it.  To  him,  then,  Mrs. 
Duffy,  with  her  unmistakable  air  of  better  days 
and  her  true  Catholicity,  and  pure-hearted  Maggie 
Duffy,  good  daughter  and  sister  to  her  poor  old 
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mother  and  unworthy  father  and  brothers  that  she 
was,  were  bright  spots  in  the  moral  squalor  of  his 
flock. 

And  the  old  priest  was  fond  of  the  Maggie  Duffy 
he  had  baptized  as  a  child,  proud  of  her  brave 
young  arms  and  her  clear,  honest  face.  To  him, 
Mrs.  Duffy  brought  her  mother  grief,  one  day 
shortly  after  the  event  that  opens  my  story. 

“Sure,  Father,”  she  cried,  the  tears  coursing 
down  her  quivering  old  cheeks,  “it’s  not  me  that 
hid  be  puttin’  a  straw  in  Maggie’s  way  ’f  I  thought 
she  wuz  havin’  a  chanct  t’  be  happy.  It’s  a  good 
girl  she  is  to  me,  thanks  be  t’  God,  an’  as  pure  as 
the  angels!  Ye  know  that,  too,  Father!  An’  it 
isn’t  that  I’d  be  after  mindin’  her  marryin’  a 
grain-shoveler,  though  God  knows  I  wish  there  was 
somethin’  better  nor  that  fer  my  darlin’!  He’s 
a  good  man,  mayhap,  ’s  grain-shovelers  go,  an’ 
Maggie  swears  that  he  niver  gits  drunk  a’tall, 
a’tall !  I  dunno,  Father.  Sure,  I  have  me  doubts 
about  him  bein’  sober.  Who  keeps  sober  on  Squaw 
Island  ? 

“But  that  ain’t  it,  Father,”  she  went  on,  with 
fresh  tears.  “Sure  I  cud  stand  it  ’f  he  wuz  a  good 
Irish  bye  or  if  he  had  had  a  good  Catholic  mother. 
He  had  not  that !  I  dunno  what  his  mother  might 
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V  been,  but  it’s  a  unbeliever  he  is,  Father,  an’  a 
pretty  bad  one!  He  says  t?  Maggie,  says  he:  ‘It 
bane  all  right,  mebbe,  this  church,  but  there  be  no 
Cod.’  He  said  that,  Father.  I  got  it  out  o’  Mag¬ 
gie,  at  last.  What  *ud  my  poor  child  do,  married 
to  him,  Father?” 

The  old  priest,  much  concerned,  sought  out 
Maggie  Duffy.  She  was  not  the  docile,  priest-fear¬ 
ing  girl  she  had  been  before  the  advent  of  the  big, 
fair-haired  grain-shoveler.  What  did  God  matter 
when  she  had  love? 

She  listened  to  the  priest,  sullenly  at  first,  with 
tear-bright  eyes  finally,  for  Father  Garvin  had  a 
way  with  him  that  touched  the  heart  of  his  listener. 
She  finally  half-promised  to  give  up  the  grain- 
shoveler  who  said  there  was  no  God,  but  only  He 
and  Maggie  Duffy  knew  how  much  of  that  half¬ 
promise  was  sincere. 

And  the  days  slipped  onward,  bright-hued  for 
Maggie  because  she  was  loved  and  happy,  like 
other  girls,  she  would  have  said,  but  miserable  ones 
for  her  old  mother,  who  feared  she  knew  not  what 
for  her  offspring.  Old  Mrs.  Duffy  lost  some  of  the 
motherly  authority  with  which  she  had  been  wont 
to  domineer  lovingly  over  her  daughter,  the  one 
bright  spot  God  had  left  in  her  life.  She  could  no 
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longer  turn  upon  her  with  sharp-worded  advice 
and  reproof.  Her  voice  failed  her  and  tears  read¬ 
ily  overflowed  from  her  old  eyes.  Soft  speeches 
and  caresses  were  not  in  the  atmosphere  of  Squaw 
Island.  Poverty  and  hard  work  and  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  drunken  husbands  and  sons  made  for  a 
hard,  repressed  behavior.  But  Maggie  was  full  of 
gentler  things  these  days. 

“IPs  a  bother  ye  are  t’  me,  mother  !”  she  cried 
on  one  occasion.  “Why  can’t  ye  let  me  be  happy 
like  other  girls?” 

Mrs.  Duffy  gave  way  to  her  grief.  “Sure,  it’s 
the  happy  mother  you’d  have  ’f  I  thought  ye’d  be 
happy,  Maggie  Duffy!  You’re  a  blind  girl  not  t’ 
see  wot  ye’re  cornin’  to !  What  did  the  priest  tell 
ye  ?  Glory  be  t’  God,  Maggie,  isn’t  it  he  that  ’ud  be 
knowin’  it  an’  glad  ’f  there  wuz  any  rale  happiness 
ahead  o’  ye  in  this !” 

Maggie  had  put  her  rough  arms  around  her 
mother.  She  shook  her  a  little  in  play.  Then  her 
black  eyes  kindled  angrily.  “It’s  tired  I  am  o’ 
Squaw  Island  an’  scullin’  me  old  boat  back  an’ 
forth  all  day  until  me  back’s  broke  an’  me  arms 
are  dead !  Wot  have  1 1’  live  for,  here?  Wot  good 
does  it  do  me  an’  you  t’  go  t’  Mass  an’  pray,  whin 
nothin’s  cum  o’  it  fer  a  lifetime  ?  I’m  tired  o’  it ! 
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Fm  goin’  away  from  it  an’  have  something  t’  live 
fer  while  I’m  here,  even  ’f  I  have  t’  go  t’  hell  fer  it 
whin  Fm  dead!” 

All  the  fire  of  her  Irish  temper  came  to  Mrs. 
Duffy’s  aid.  She  rose  up  in  her  wrath  and  shook 
her  clenched  hands  at  her  daughter.  "It’s  a 
hathen  I’ve  brought  into  the  world  t’  be  a  curse 
t’  me  in  me  old  age !”  she  screamed.  “Shame  on 
ye,  Maggie  Duffy,  fer  the  sinful  words  ye’ve  jest 
said !  Ye’ll  be  happy  on  earth  whin  ye’re  gone  ?” 
she  laughed,  tauntingly.  “It’s  little  ye  know,  ye 
fool,  ye  fool !  Whin  ye’ve  left  Squaw  Island  with 
the  white-headed  unbeliever,  it’s  many  a  time  ye’ll 
wish  ye  cud  git  back  here  to  a  bit  o’  rest  an’  com¬ 
fort  in  yer  old  mother’s  house!  He’ll  drink  an’ 
he’ll  pound  ye,  as  they  all  do.  Oh !  don’t  talk  t’  me ! 
God  help  ye,  I  know  thim  well !  But  here,  ye  kin 
go  t’  Mass  an’  have  a  bit  o’  comfort  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  blissed  saints  an’  the  Mother  o’  God! 
Sure,  it’ll  be  diff’rent,  thin,  whin  ye’ve  no  comfort 
an’  ye  can’t  have  yer  little  ones  baptized!  Ye’re 
a  poor  fool,  God  help  ye,  an’  ye’ll  wake  up  t’  find 
ye’ve  hell  here  an’  hereafter,  too !” 

Maggie  had  swung  from  her  mother  and  pinned 
on  her  battered  hat.  She  bolted  out  the  door, 
slamming  it  angrily  behind  her,  and  stepped  high 
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along  the  black,  frozen  path  toward  her  boat-land¬ 
ing.  She  wanted  to  get  away! 

“Now,  now,”  comforted  Father  Garvin,  patting 
Mrs.  Duffy’s  stooped  shoulder.  “Maybe  it  is  all 
for  the  best !  Don’t  take  on  so !  Perhaps  he’s  not 
such  a  bad  fellow  after  all,  and  perhaps  it’s  a  good 
Catholic  we  can  make  of  him.  Cheer  up!  God 
is  good!  I’ve  been  trying  to  find  out  something 
about  him — he’s  a  stranger  and  he  hasn’t  been 
in  this  country  long,  so  it  is  pretty  hard. 
I’ll  see  him  myself  in  a  day  or  two.  Maggie’s  a 
good  girl.  It’ll  come  out  all  right!  Trust  in 
God !” 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  out  about  Hans.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  America.  What  he  had  been  in 
his  own  country  or  from  what  part  of  it  he  had 
come  were  hard  to  discover.  His  fellow-laborers 
did  not  know,  and  Hans  himself  was  uncommuni¬ 
cative.  Father  Garvin  found  his  scant  vocabulary 
and  stolid  reluctance  to  talk  something  of  an 
annoyance. 

“Yis,  Hans  loved  Maggie.  He  bane  thinkin’ 
o’  marry  her.  By  the  preacher?  Naw,  naw, 
naw !  He  bane  goin’  tJ  marry  by  the  mayor !” 

Father  Garvin  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror. 
There  was  no  talking  with  Hans.  He  shook  his 
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head  without  comprehending  much  that  was  said 
to  him;  when  he  understood,  he  was  sullenly  set 
against  the  good  priest’s  sentiments.  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  the  man  of  God  began  to  fear  for  the  pride  of 
his  poor  flock. 

Hans  had  first  come  to  Squaw  Island  on  a  big 
freighter  from  up  the  lakes.  It  was  a  grain-boat, 
and  he  was  a  sailor  upon  it.  O’Leary’s  man  had 
made  him  a  good  salary  offer,  and  Hans  had  left 
the  boat  to  work  in  the  grain  elevator.  He  had 
been  there  ever  since,  a  year  now.  Father  Garvin 
learned  that  he  did  not  frequent  the  grog-shops  of 
late,  since  the  advent  of  his  love  affair,  but  that  be¬ 
fore  that  he  had  been  known  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island  and  the  docks  for  his 
strength  and  his  vicious  fighting.  Once  he  had 
been  “sent  up”  for  using  his  shovel  on  a  man’s 
head  and  had  been  held  pending  the  result  of  the 
act.  The  man  had  lived  and  saved  Hans  from 
answering  to  a  charge  of  murder. 

Not  that  these  things  were  unusual  in  the  life 
that  flourished  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  big 
grain  elevators.  But  Mrs.  Duffy  and  Maggie  were 
a  bit  better  than  their  neighbors.  They  watched 
over  their  men-folks,  nursed  them  through  the 
effects  of  drunken  revels,  and  shielded  them  from 
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public  censure.  The  Duffy  boys  had  never  “been 
up”  for  criminal  offenses.  In  their  drunken  quar¬ 
rels,  father  and  sons  showed  strangely  the  refining 
influences  of  Mrs.  Duffy  and  Maggie. 

In  the  heart  of  Father  Garvin  there  was  more  of 
the  love  of  counsel  than  of  the  love  of  an  authority 
that  a  priest  must  exercise  over  men  and  women  of 
the  caliber  of  Squaw  Island  inhabitants.  And 
Maggie  was  not  ordinary  in  her  innate  intelligence. 
To  say  to  her,  “I  forbid  you,  on  my  authority  as  a 
priest,  to  see  this  Hans  again !”  was  one  thing.  In 
her  fear  of  her  mother’s  curse  and  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  that  which  a  good  Irish  girl  dreads  as  she 
does  the  fires  of  everlasting  damnation,  Maggie 
would  probably  have  obeyed  the  priest.  But  what 
of  her  after  that?  Hers  was  a  bitter  nature  and 
one  that  remembered. 

If  the  priest  could  prove  to  her  that  Hans  was  a 
man  far  less  desirable  than  even  the  other  men 
about  her,  that  the  evil  of  his  mind  and  soul  would 
forever  be  linked  with  his  lack  of  Godfearing  to 
the  certain  undoing  of  them  both,  he  would  be  go¬ 
ing  far,  not  only  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  innocence,  but  also  to  save  Maggie’s  heart 
from  breaking  with  the  pain  of  it.  “For  I  love 
him !”  said  Maggie,  stoutly,  to  the  priest,  her  strong 
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mouth  twitching.  “Sure,  I  never  had  a  minute’s 
pleasure  afore!” 

“We’ll  pray  for  her,”  comforted  Father  Garvin 
to  Mrs.  Duffy.  “I  think  we  can  do  something. 
God  will  help  us,  soon,  and  meantime  Maggie  has 
given  me  her  word  that  she  won’t  marry  the 
creature  by  any  one  but  me.  That  is  all  we  can  do 
to-day.  Maggie  is  a  good  girl,  she’ll  keep  her  word. 
And  God  willing,  we’ll  make  a  Catholic  out  of  this 
‘baneing’  fellow  or  prevent  the  match !” 

What  Hans  had  been  before  he  sailed  upon  the 
big  grain-boat,  Father  Garvin  could  not  clearly 
fathom.  He  had  served  before  the  mast  upon  the 
high  seas  and  had  come  to  America  by  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  an  ocean  freighter.  He 
might  be  as  harmless  as  a  thousand  other  immi¬ 
grants,  and  then  he  might  be  the  biggest  scoundrel 
living.  Father  Garvin  could  not  find  out  and 
Hans  did  not  tell.  Sure,  what  was  the  use  of 
thinking  of  that?  as  the  good  priest  might  have 
said  to  you.  Down  on  the  docks  miserably  nur¬ 
tured  girls  married  ill-tempered  brutes,  sometimes 
with  murderous  dispositions,  and  were  inhumanly 
treated  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  Maggie  Duffy 
was  better  than  the  others!  Beside  which,  those 
others,  in  their  married  lives,  could  have  the  com- 
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fort  of  the  faith  for  themselves  and  their  little 
ones,  and  with  Hans  it  was  not  certain  that  a 
woman  could  have  that. 

It  seemed  to  the  good  priest  that  the  days  flew. 
He  saw  Maggie  very  often.  He  had  taken  to  go¬ 
ing  across  to  the  Island  and  calling  at  the  Duffy 
shanty  whenever  he  could  snatch  the  spare  time. 
Mrs.  Duffy  needed  comfort,  and  Maggie  needed  to 
be  held  to  her  promise,  not  openly  and  by  nagging, 
but  covertly  and  with  all  the  tenderness  of  which 
the  good  priest’s  simple,  loving  heart  was  capable. 

“You  must  pray,  pray,  my  girl !”  he  would  say 
to  Maggie.  “Pray  that  the  grace  o’  God  will  enter 
into  his  blind  soul!  God  is  good!  You  can  be 
happy  yet !” 

The  tears  welled  up  in  Maggie’s  smouldering 
black  eyes.  Faith,  it  was  a  hard  life  she  had,  in 
her  opinion,  and  things  seemed  to  be  getting 
blacker  than  death  for  her,  now  that  her  scheme 
of  living  was  forbidden  the  joy  of  admitting  Hans 
into  it. 

Hans  was  immovable.  He  had  nothing  new  to 
say,  or  if  he  had  it,  he  found  no  words  of  expres¬ 
sion.  He  went  on  with  the  lovemaking,  in  his 
dumb  way,  while  the  autumn  winds  grew  stronger 
and  the  lake-boats  came  in,  one  by  one,  to  be  har- 
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bored  for  the  winter.  Now  when  Maggie  and  he 
went  out  in  his  old  rowboat,  the  lake  waves  tossed 
ice  against  the  boat's  side  and  Maggie's  face  grew 
blood-red  from  the  sting  of  the  sharp  wind.  Snow 
fell  and  covered  the  black  ugliness  of  Squaw 
Island. 

The  turning-point  came  like  a  bolt  from  heaven, 
and  indeed,  it  must  have  been  heaven-sent.  Father 
Garvin  could  not  have  prayed  for  a  more  definite 
and  final  outcome  of  a  Godless  proposition.  He 
thanked  his  heavenly  Father  for  it,  when  Maggie 
brought  her  story  to  him.  For  Maggie  did  tell 
him  all  about  it,  with  but  few  tears  and  a  queer 
little  glint  in  her  eyes. 

The  night  watchman  at  O'Leary's  elevator  was 
struck  down  one  night  and  the  safe  looted.  It  was 
a  clumsy  job,  the  undoubted  work  of  a  man  about 
the  docks.  A  common  grain  shovel  had  been  used ; 
it  was  found  beside  the  watchman,  and  was  one 
of  an  extra  lot  kept  in  the  supply  room.  The 
marauder  could  not  be  traced  from  this  shovel. 
The  watchman,  when  he  awoke  to  reason,  said  he 
had  been  struck  without  warning  from  behind  and 
had  no  glimpse  of  his  assailant.  That  there  was 
but  one  man  appeared  by  the  footprints  in  the 
snow.  They  were  huge  prints,  made  by  the  heavi- 
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est  kind  of  coarse  boots,  but  bless  you !  every  man 
in  that  section  of  the  city  had  huge  feet  and  wore 
like  boots !  No  Sherlock  Holmes  could  draw  help¬ 
ful  conclusions  from  the  footprints. 

Squaw  Island  was  overrun  with  policemen  and 
sleuths.  They  ransacked  the  shanties,  they  cross- 
examined  the  women ;  man  after  man  was  arrested 
and  put  through  a  fire  of  accusation  and  question¬ 
ing.  To  no  purpose.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
the  authorities  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever 
and  the  treasury  of  O’Leary’s  elevator  was  minus 
five  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks  and  gold,  taken 
from  the  safe  after  it  had  been  blown  by  dynamite 
and  pried  apart  with  a  spike  in  the  hands  of  some 
immensely  strong  fellow.  The  grain-shovelers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  Samsons.  At  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  were  strong  enough  to  have  done  this 
deed.  The  detective  work  on  the  case  was  no  sim¬ 
ple  piece  of  business. 

Maggie  had  brought  her  last  passenger  to  the 
mainland  and  was  sculling  for  home.  The  wind 
blew  sharp  from  the  lake,  putting  a  sting  into  her 
rough  red  hands  as  they  grasped  the  oar  and 
sculled  through  the  ice-capped  water  of  the  harbor. 
She  jumped  from  the  boat  at  the  home-landing, 
and  stooped  hurriedly  to  make  fast  the  craft.. 
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Business  had  been  good  all  day,  as  indeed  it  had 
been  every  day  of  late,  thanks  to  the  affair  at 
O’Leary’s,  and  there  was  to  be  a  good  supper, 
bought  with  the  morning’s  nickels.  She  was 
hungry.  And  after  supper,  Hans  was  to  take  her 
up  into  the  city,  to  see  the  store  windows.  She 
had  bought  another  red  Tam  o’  Shanter,  which  she 
kept  with  zealous  care  to  wear  when  she  was  with 
him.  Woman  that  she  was,  Maggie  knew  how  well 
the  bright  red  thing  became  her. 

Hans  loomed  out  of  the  shadows,  big  and  broad 
and  grain-whitened  from  head  to  foot.  Maggie 
turned  with  a  little  cry.  She  did  not  expect  to  see 
him  just  then. 

“Kin  your  boat  go  on  the  lake?”  he  asked. 

Maggie  looked  from  him  to  her  battered  flat- 
bottomed  skiff.  “It’s  been  out,  in  this  weather, 
too,”  she  answered,  slowly. 

“I  bane  goin’ t’  Canada,”  said  Hans. 

Maggie  fell  back  against  the  rotting  post  of  the 
landing.  All  the  world  seemed  to  slip  away  from 
beneath  her  feet,  leaving  blackness  to  engulf  her. 
“To  Canada?”  she  repeated,  dully. 

“You  bane  cornin’,  too?”  he  asked. 

She  remembered  her  promise  to  the  priest  and 
made  no  answer. 
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“My  boat,  it  bane  too  broken.  But  I  bane  goin’ 
t?  Canada  by  the  lake.” 

Without  a  word,  Maggie  untied  her  boat  again 
and  stepped  into  it.  She  was  glad  of  action.  He 
could  not  scull,  so  she  stood  up  with  her  oar  and  he 
took  a  seat  in  the  forward  end  of  the  boat,  sprawling 
his  big,  whitened  frame  over  the  floor  of  it.  He 
had  a  small  battered  satchel  in  his  hand.  It  was 
as  much  baggage  as  any  grain-shoveler  might  be 
expected  to  have  when  he  traveled. 

The  wind  blew  with  cruelly  stinging  force  as 
they  rounded  the  life-station  point  and  headed  for 
the  open  lake.  The  waves  were  white-capped  and 
strewn  with  cakes  of  ice,  wdiieh  they  tossed  with  a 
cracking  sound  against  the  boat  side.  Maggie 
knew  her  way  well,  despite  the  gathering  darkness. 
Off  straight  across  this  narrow  opening  neck  of 
the  lake  was  a  long  streak  of  black.  That  was 
Canada.  She  could  scull  the  distance  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  when  the  lake  was  smooth.  It  would  take  her 
at  least  half  an  hour  in  this  wind. 

The  girl  sculled  with  stoic  patience,  her  body  sway¬ 
ing  with  the  stroke.  The  man  said  nothing,  but 
stared  at  her  outline,  dumbly.  Hans  still  loved, 
and  so  did  Maggie,  although  now  her  heart  was 
beating  to  a  strange  tune  of  wonderment  and  fear. 
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They  had  almost  reached  the  Canadian  shore  be¬ 
fore  Hans  spoke.  “You  bane  coinin’,”  he  smiled, 
no  note  of  doubt  in  his  voice.  “I  t’ought  we  stay 
there.  But  naw,  naw,  they  bane  gittin’  too  near 
the  truth.  See !”  He  opened  his  satchel  and  held 
up  a  roll.  “It  bane  all  here !  We  got  it !” 

Maggie  stopped  sculling  and  stood  like  a  statue. 
The  waves  caught  the  boat  and  tossed  it  danger¬ 
ously. 

“You  bane  goin’ t’  swamp !”  smiled  Hans. 

Without  a  word,  Maggie  grasped  the  oar  and 
turned  her  boat  about.  She  bent  her  body  like  a 
wild  thing,  steering  out  into  the  lake  again. 

Hans  was  slow  to  understand,  but  sure.  He 
pulled  his  hulking  body  up.  “You  bane  goin’ — ” 
he  thundered. 

“Home!”  cried  Maggie,  fiercely.  “You  are  a 
thief !  You  are  ’most  a  murderer !  I  niver 
thought  I’d  see  the  day  I’d  cum  t’  this !” 

Hans  sprang  up  and  toward  her.  The  boat 
rocked  ominously,  but  Maggie  stood  with  un¬ 
blinking  eyes  and  sculled  without  pause.  They 
were  out  in  the  black  of  the  night  and  the  silence 
about  them  was  broken  only  by  the  water  and  the 
creaking,  cracking  of  Maggie’s  one  oar.  It  needed 
only  a  blow  of  the  big  fellow’s  iron  hand,  and  Mag- 
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gie’s  body  would  not  be  found  for  many  a  day.  To 
swim  the  ice  and  waves  was  out  of  the  question  for 
the  girl. 

And  Maggie  knew  that  she  was  in  great  danger. 
“Mother  of  God !”  she  whispered  through  her  pant¬ 
ing  lips — and  sculled. 

Hans  reached  her,  steadying  the  boat  with  a 
hand  at  either  edge  of  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  spill 
himself.  At  the  stern  of  the  boat,  he  straightened 
up  on  one  knee.  It  brought  his  head  on  a  level 
with  Maggie’s. 

“You  bane  a  fool !”  he  said.  “Go  to  this  land !” 

“I’ll  die  first!”  cried  Maggie,  truly.  She  had 
not  stopped  sculling. 

The  big  fellow  stared  at  her.  After  all,  he  was 
little  more  than  animal,  and  a  mastiff  has  been 
cowed  by  a  pair  of  steady,  piercing  eyes.  Maggie 
met  his  stare  with  unwavering  eyes  as  she  con¬ 
tinued  sculling  back  over  the  way  they  had  come. 

“You  bane  crazy !”  snarled  the  man.  “They 
will  ’rest  me !  I  got  the  money !” 

“I  guessed  as  much !”  said  Maggie,  her  mouth 
twitching.  “I  niver  thought  it  o’  ye !” 

“I’ll  kill !”  hissed  the  man. 

“Ye  kin  suit  yerself!”  said  Maggie,  with  fine 
disdain.  “I  got  no  more  t’  live  fer !” 
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The  man’s  eyes  wavered  uncertainly.  “I  bane 
goin’ t’  Canada  !”  he  insisted.  “You  bane  cornin’ !” 

“I  am  not !”  said  Maggie. 

The  man  was  as  near  to  pleading  as  his  vo¬ 
cabulary  permitted.  “I  bane  t’ief  before,”  he  told 
her.  “An’  a’mos’  kill.  I  bane  not  goin’  back !” 

Maggie  leaned  a  moment  on  her  oar,  steadying 
the  boat  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  “I’ll  do  this  fer 
ye,”  she  condescended ;  “if  ye’ll  give  me  the 
satchel  o’  money  t’  take  back,  I’ll  scull  ye  t’  Canada 
an’  tell  never  a  soul  but  Father  Garvin  where  ye 
are !” 

“You  bane  not  cornin’?”  asked  the  man.  His 
grain-whitened  face  took  on  the  look  of  a  lost  ani¬ 
mal.  With  the  good  that  was  in  him  he  had  loved 
pure-hearted  Maggie  Duffy. 

“No,”  said  she,  stoutly,  no  tremor  in  her  cold 
voice. 

The  big  fellow  pondered  a  moment,  his  hunted 
eyes  held  by  the  girl’s  fierce  black  ones.  His  stare 
shifted.  “You  bane  not  cornin’,”  he  said,  as  if  to 
himself.  “I  give  the  money  ’f  you  no  tell.” 

“It’s  never  the  soul  I’ll  tell,  except  Father  Gar¬ 
vin  !”  she  promised,  as  she  turned  her  boat  about 
and  sculled  again  for  the  Canadian  shore. 

Hans  took  out  his  few  poor  belongings  and  tied 
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them  in  a  handkerchief.  When  the  skiff  grated  on 
the  Canadian  shore,  he  handed  the  satchel  to  the 
girl  and  got  out.  He  stood  in  the  icy  water,  star¬ 
ing  dumbly  at  Maggie.  Her  face  was  impassive, 
her  eyes  on  the  distant  blackness  of  the  land. 

“I  bane  sorry/’  said  he,  and  fumbled  with  the 
handkerchief  bundle. 

Maggie’^  hands  and  body,  as  they  bore  against 
the  oar,  shook  with  an  ache  that  was  not  all  from 
the  cold  lake  blast. 

“I — I — ”  she  choked.  And  then,  “Good-by,” 
she  finished,  sturdily,  “God  bless  ye  an’  make  ye 
an  honest,  decent  man.” 

She  shoved  her  boat  out  from  the  shore.  Her 
sobbing  breath  whistled  through  her  clenched  teeth 
as  she  tugged  at  the  oar.  A  thief !  Her  father  and 
her  brothers  had  never  been  that !  And  this  was 
the  end  of  her  dream !  Her  boat  wormed  its  way 
out  into  the  tumbling  lake.  The  grain-whitened 
man,  standing  stupidly,  watched  it  until  his 
straining  eyes  only  fancied  that  they  saw  the  girl 
still.  He  could  not  have  expressed  it,  but  his  dull 
mind  felt  the  stunning  pain  of  a  great  loss. 

Father  Garvin  restored  the  gold  and  greenbacks 
to  the  O’Leary  elevator  people.  He  kept  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  satchel,  lest  any  one  should  see  it  and 
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name  Hans  as  the  thief.  The  watchman  had  not 
died.  A  penitent  who  had  been  induced  by  the 
holy  priest  in  the  confessional  to  give  up  his  stolen 
gains  was  not  too  unusual.  No  one  thought  of 
asking  for  more  information  than  the  priest  saw 
fit  to  give,  and  the  O’Learys  were  satisfied.  The 
matter  dropped. 

•The  disappearance  of  Hans  was  not  a  seven-days 
wonder.  He  had  wandered  into  Squaw  Island  and 
now  he  had  wandered  away  again.  Men  often  did 
that.  Maggie  fell  back  into  her  old  life,  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred.  She  sculled  with  renewed 
vigor  to  and  fro  each  day  between  the  mainland 
and  the  island,  and  if  her  face  grew  paler  only  the 
priest  knew  why.  Tender  confidences  were  not 
known  in  Squaw  Island,  and  her  mother  asked  no 
questions.  It  was  enough  to  know  and  thank  God 
that  the  unbeliever  had  left  her  daughter  to  live 
for  a  certainty  in  the  faith !  why  question  the  way 
of  the  working  of  His  will  ? 

Maggie’s  faith  was  untouched — God  knew  best, 
though  His  ways  might  be  hard.  She  was  fiercely 
glad  to  be  her  mother’s  prop  again,  if  not  “happy 
like  other  girls,”  content  to  be  the  pride  of  her 
mother  and  of  Squaw  Island. 


Love’s  Disguise 

BY  EDITH  M.  POWER 

“Mariannic,  I  can  go  no  further,  not  one  step.” 

With  a  sob  of  utter  fatigue  Mademoiselle 
de  Kervara  sank  down  upon  the  heather,  her  face 
deathly  pale  under  the  dark  hood  which  shaded  it. 

Her  companion  looked  around  her  anxiously. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see  the  gray  moorland 
stretched  toward  the  gray  sky,  its  long  lines  broken 
only  by  a  darker  patch  here  and  there  against  the 
dim  horizon,  showing  where  a  clump  of  wizened 
trees  had  managed  to  make  good  their  footing 
against  the  fierce  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  Even 
these  vague  landmarks  were  being  blotted  out  by 
the  fast-falling  winter  twilight,  and  as  the  girFs 
eyes  swept  the  space  around  her  and  then  returned 
to  her  companion,  who  had  sunk  back  exhausted, 
there  was  something  very  like  despair  in  their 
honest  blue  depths.  If  only  they  could  have  kept 
moving  there  would  have  been  a  chance  of  reaching 
the  cottage  they  were  bound  for  before  nightfall, 
but  in  the  dark,  on  these  unknown  moorlands,  the 
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very  inaccessibility  which  made  it  so  precious  a 
refuge  in  these  terrible  days  of  the  Terror  would 
be  their  undoing. 

“Mademoiselle,”  she  expostulated,  “it  can  not 
be  much  further — three  hundred  paces  beyond  the 
great  dolmen  coming  from  the  north.  If  we  hasten 
we  may  still  reach  it  before  dark.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  assist  her  companion 
to  get  to  her  feet,  but  the  girl  shrank  back. 

“It  is  no  use,  Mariannic,”  she  said;  “leave  me 
here  and  go  on  alone.  You  may  still  find  your 
way.” 

Mariannic  shook  her  head  without  even  troubling 
to  answer  the  suggestion.  To  the  sturdy  Breton 
girl  a  night  on  her  native  moors,  even  a  January- 
night,  was  nothing  so  very  dreadful,  but  as  for  her 
companion,  the  delicately  nurtured  lady  who  had 
already  lived  through  such  days  and  nights  of  hor¬ 
ror — it  would  kill  her. 

“And  if  it  does,”  said  the  girl,  wearily,  in  answer 
to  her  protest,  “is  it  not  a  blessed  end,  Mariannic, 
out  here  in  the  peace  and  the  darkness,  away  from 
the  hideous  crowd,  the  horrible  sights,  the  shrieks 
and  execrations?  Think  how  many  in  these  terri¬ 
ble  days  would  envy  me  this  fate.” 

“Oh,  mademoiselle,”  cried  Mariannic,  almost  in 
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tears,  “do  not  speak  like  that  after  all  the  dangers 
we  have  escaped!  We  will  rest  for  a  while,  and 
then  we  can  go  on  to  the  cottage.” 

But  in  spite  of  her  brave  words  she  was  in  de¬ 
spair.  Already  the  swiftly  gathering  darkness  had 
blotted  out  the  distant  view  and  blurred  even  the 
outlines  of  the  clumps  of  gorse  and  great  boulders 
near  at  hand.  Mariannic  shook  her  head  hope¬ 
lessly,  and  sitting  down  beside  the  other  girl,  drew 
her  beads  from  her  pocket  and  began  to  pray. 

Mademoiselle  de  Kervara  lay  still  with  closed 
eyes,  so  still  that  after  a  while  Mariannic  turned 
to  see  if  she  had  fainted.  But  she  was  conscious, 
though  so  utterly  weary  that  all  hopes  and  fears 
alike  were  swallowed  up  in  the  one  craving  for  rest ; 
so  weary  that  when,  with  an  exclamation  of  joy, 
Mariannic  bounded  to  her  feet,  she  had  hardly 
strength  to  open  her  eyes  long  enough  to  see  the 
flicker  of  a  lantern  on  a  dark,  earnest  face  bending 
over  her. 

That  was  her  last  clear  vision.  All  the  rest  was 
a  confused  memory  of  gentle  movement,  light, 
warmth,  food,  and  then  rest,  blessed,  day-long  rest, 
half-sleep,  half-unconsciousness,  which  shut  away 
all  memory  of  the  terrible  days  of  storm  and  wreck 
from  which  she  alone  of  all  those  who  had  made 
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her  world  had  emerged,  a  wave-worn  bit  of  flotsam, 
secure  for  the  moment  in  this*  quiet  haven. 

Quiet  it  certainly  was.  Day  after  day  as  she  lay 
there  behind  the  half-shut  doors  of  the  box-bed, 
which  in  Breton  fashion  made  a  room  within  a 
room,  no  sound  would  break  the  stillness  for  hours 
but  the  slow  crackling  of  the  fire,  fed  with  gnarled 
and  twisted  roots  of  gorse  and  heather,  the  low 
drone  of  the  old  mother’s  prayers,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  rattling  of  her  rosary  beads.  Then  the 
daughter,  past  her  youth  also,  but  still  brisk  in 
her  movements,  would  come  in  from  the  field  or 
the  byre,  bringing  with  her  a  whiff  of  the  keen, 
fresh,  outside  air.  The  whirr  of  her  wheel  and 
the  low,  plaintive  murmur  of  the  guerz  she  sang 
over  her  work  would  make  for  a  while  a  stronger 
note,  but  they  fitted  too  well  into  that  of  the  dark 
little  house,  with  its  air  of  immeasurable  antiquity 
and  unchanging  sameness,  to  break  the  dreamlike 
calm  of  the  long  days  which  were  as  medicine  to 
soul  as  well  as  body.  It  seemed  to  Odette  as  she 
lay  there,  slowly  regaining  the  strength  to  take  up 
again  the  burden  of  life  which  had  so  nearly  been 
lifted  from  her  shoulders,  that  each  day  wove  more 
thickly  the  dim,  misty  curtain  which  had  fallen 
behind  her,  mercifully  hiding  in  its  folds  the  dread- 
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ful  nightmare  of  horror  through  which  she  once 
had  lived. 

If  she  really  had  lived  it!  If  she  really  were 
Odette  de  Kervara,  the  last  survivor  of  a  race 
which  traced  its  descent  back  to  the  days  of  King 
Arthur,  but  whose  home  and  whose  sons  had 
found  an  end  of  flame  and  blood  worthy  of  these 
awful  days  of  the  first  French  Republic!  Some¬ 
times  it  seemed  incredible,  especially  when,  with 
returning  strength,  she  took  her  share  of  the  daily 
duties  of  the  household,  that  she  had  ever  been  any¬ 
thing  but  Marie,  the  peasant  girl  whose  dress  she 
wore  and  whose  part  she  tried  to  play.  The  others 
were  loyal  souls,  but  Mariannic  had  told  them 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  she  was  an  orphan  who 
had  come  through  a  hard  ordeal,  like  so  many 
others  gentle  and  simple  in  those  dreadful  days, 
and  who  needed  first  rest  and  then  shelter  and 
work  till  better  times  should  come.  They  had 
welcomed  her  for  the  sake  of  kinship  with  Marian- 
nic’s  father,  and  asked  no  questions.  Mariannic 
had  gone  back  to  her  own  home,  one  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  cottages  in  what  had  once  been  the  gardens 
of  Kervara,  so  there  was  no  link  with  the  past, 
nothing  to  disturb  the  dreamy  sameness  of  the 
long,  dull  days  in  the  dark  cottage  or  under  the 
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dim  gray  sky  which  always  enfolded  the 
moorland. 

Then  one  day  a  change  came.  There  was  a 
breeze  that  morning,  and  for  once  the  sky  was  blue, 
a  pale  February  blue  with  floating  clouds  and 
fugitive  gleams  of  sunshine.  There  was  a  feeling 
as  of  spring;  her  first,  faint,  hesitating  footsteps 
could  be  traced  in  the  tender  tints  which  put  a 
gleam  of  bravery  here  and  there  into  the  ragged 
mantle  of  the  moorland.  Odette  stood  a  few  steps 
from  the  door,  breathing  in  the  cold  air,  fresh  from 
the  ocean,  till  on  a  sudden  impulse  she  spread  out 
her  two  arms  as  if  in  a  welcome  to  spring  and  to 
life,  on  an  impulse  and  yet  half-reluctantly,  as  one 
who,  lately  healed  of  a  wound,  moves  circumspectly 
for  fear  of  reopening  it. 

But  her  wound  was  very  far  from  being  healed. 
She  had  the  proof  of  this  the  next  moment.  For 
striding  over  the  moor,  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  his 
long  pen-bas  swinging  from  his  wrist,  came  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  whom,  for  one  mad  moment,  by  something 
in  his  walk,  the  poise  of  his  head,  clearly  defined 
against  the  blue  sky,  she  seemed  to  recognize  one 
whom  she  had  never  hoped  to  see  again.  A  second's 
reflection  showed  her  the  utter  vanity  of  her  hope 
— the  brother  whom  she  had  last  seen  lying  with 
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death-like  face  and  red-stained  breast  on  the 
threshold  of  his  burning  home  was  indeed  dead,  as 
she  had  known  only  too  well,  and  this  was  a 
stranger,  a  peasant,  probably  that  son  of  her  old 
age  of  whom  the  old  mother  had  so  much  to  tell. 

In  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  aching 
sense  of  loss  which  filled  her  whole  being,  Odette 
knew  that  to  witness  their  meeting  was  more  than 
she  could  stand.  Snatching  up  the  pails  which 
lay  beside  the  door  she  turned  away,  and  passing 
round  the  house  plunged  blindly  forward  across  the 
waste  till  she  reached  the  great  dolmen  overshadow¬ 
ing  the  spring  which  supplied  them  with  water, 
always  cool  and  clear.  There  she  fought  her  battle 
against  despair,  and  after  a  while  schooled  herself 
back  to  resignation  and  courage.  When  she 
entered  the  cottage  an  hour  later,  no  sign  but  her 
pallor  remained  to  show  the  struggle. 

She  found  that  she  had  guessed  right;  the 
stranger  was  sitting  beside  the  old  woman,  who  had 
imprisoned  one  of  his  slim,  brown  hands  in  her 
own  withered  ones  and  stroked  it  gently  as  he 
talked.  He  rose  at  the  girl's  entrance,  and  Odette 
felt  that  his  face  was  not  unknown  to  her. 

“This  is  my  son,"  cried  the  old  woman,  turn¬ 
ing  to  her  with  a  look  of  infinite  pride.  “Is  it  not 
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true  all  that  I  told  thee?  And  thou  hast  come 
back  safe  to  me  once  more,  my  son !  I  knew  that 
my  prayers  would  keep  thee  safe,  but  thou  hast 
been  long  away.” 

“Nay,  mother,”  he  answered,  “not  so  long  this 
time,  only  since  the  night  the  penneres*  came  to 
our  cottage.  It  was  on  my  way  across  the  moor 
that  I  came  upon  them  both,  half-lost  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.” 

“Then  it  was  you  who  brought  me  here,”  said 
Odette,  realizing  why  the  grave,  clear-cut  features, 
softened  by  a  pair  of  kindly,  blue  eyes,  had  roused 
that  haunting  memory.  “I  must  thank  you.” 

“Oh,  no,  penneres,”  he  answered;  “the  thanks 
are  ours,  for  the  old  mother  grows  feeble  and  An- 
naik  has  been  glad  of  your  presence  and  help.” 

“It  was  nothing  to  him,”  put  in  the  old  mother, 
“he  is  so  strong,  my  son.  He  can  work  as  well  as 
any  man,  for  all  he  is  so  clever  at  his  books.  You 
should  hear  him  talk  Latin  with  M.  le  Cure.  One 
day  when  these  sad  times  are  all  past,  ah  ...  we 
shall  see.  ...” 

She  nodded  her  head  mysteriously,  and  smiled 
the  wavering  smile  of  extreme  old  age,  but  it 
seemed  to  Odette  as  if  a  faint  sigh  came  from  An- 
*Maiden. 
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naik’s  lips,  and  turning  swiftly  to  where  she  stood 
behind  the  old  woman  she  caught  her  with  her  two 
hands  pressed  to  her  breast  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 

Jehan  had  turned  his  face  away,  but  the  old 
mother  smiled  on  undisturbed,  her  dim  eyes  fol¬ 
lowing  every  movement  of  the  tall  form,  her  joy¬ 
ous  excitement  giving  her  for  the  moment  strength 
to  pour  out  the  soup  and  cut  pieces  from  the  loaf 
of  black  bread  to  press  upon  him.  Truly,  thought 
Odette,  noting  the  affectionate  reverence  of  his 
manner  toward  her,  and  the  unaffected  simplicity 
with  which  he  submitted  to  her  attentions,  she  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  And  yet  Annaik, 
who  had  recovered  this  brave,  stalwart  brother 
from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  innumerable  dangers 
of  those  days  of  guerrilla  warfare,  could  sigh,  and 
even,  at  times,  when  she  thought  herself  unob¬ 
served,  shed  tears! 

Odette,  her  own  heart  struggling  against  a  bitter 
envy  for  Annaik’s  greater  good  fortune,  could  not 
understand  it,  especially  when,  as  the  days  passed, 
she  found  that  her  first  estimate  had  not  been  a 
mistaken  one,  and  that  the  young  peasant  was  at 
least  one  of  Nature’s  gentlemen.  It  was  true  enough, 
too,,  about  his  learning.  Sometimes,  to  please  the 
old  mother,  he  would  read  a  page  or  two  out  of 
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one  of  the  books  which  she  kept  among  her  treas¬ 
ures  in  the  oak  chest  beside  her  carved  lit-clos ,  and 
translate  it  into  the  Breton  they  all  spoke,  but  that 
was  only  one  of  his  accomplishments. 

Somehow,  since  Jehan  had  come  to  share  it,  life 
in  the  little  cottage  had  grown  less  gray.  True, 
the  sense  of  past  sorrow  and  ever-threatening  dan¬ 
ger  still  brooded  over  their  minds,  but  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  young  man’s  cheerful  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  he  and  so 
many  others  had  fought  and  suffered,  it  was  easier 
to  hope  for  better  things.  It  soothed  Odette’s  ach¬ 
ing  sense  of  loss  to  listen  to  his  stories  of  the  brave 
days  in  La  Vendee,  where  a  handful  of  peasants, 
under  their  improvised  chiefs,  had  in  the  name  of 
God  and  the  king  made  so  brave  a  stand  against 
the  armies  of  the  Bepublic. 

The  men  he  told  of  were  such  as  her  father  and 
brothers  had  been.  There  were  many  other  women 
sharing  her  own  grief  and  utter  ruin,  and  the 
thought  which  might  at  first  have  made  her  bur¬ 
den  heavier  now  braced  her  to  endure  as  bravely 
as  they.  Sometimes  she  wondered  if  Jehan  knew 
her  story,  those  he  told  were  so  exactly  the  ones  she 
could  bear  best  to  hear.  If  he  did  he  made  no  sign, 
treating  her  always  with  the  grave  courtesy  he 
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showed  his  sister.  Once  or  twice  it  was  in  her 
mind  to  tell  him,  but  the  impulse  passed.  She  did 
not  like  to  think  of  anything  disturbing  the  pleas¬ 
ant,  homely,  every-day  life,  as  such  knowledge 
must  do.  She  looked  forward  now  to  the  dark 
evenings  when,  the  work  of  the  day  behind  them, 
they  gathered  round  the  wide  hearth,  the  two 
younger  women  spinning  or  knitting,  while  Jehan 
cast  bullets,  cleaned  his  gun,  or  simply  sat  idle 
while  he  told  them  stories,  and  the  old  mother’s 
fingers  slipped  along  the  beads  which  were  always 
between  them.  Mostly  she  seemed  not  to  hear 
what  they  said,  finding  her  pleasure  merely  in  the 
sound  of  the  voice  she  loved,  but  at  times,  deaf 
as  she  was,  she  caught  the  drift  of  their  talk. 
Thus,  one  evening,  after  listening  some  time  in 
silence,  Odette  asked  Jehan  under  which  chief  he 
had  fought.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he 
hesitated,  then  he  answered,  in  some  haste,  that 
the  Marquis  de  Lescure  was  commander-in-chief  at 
the  time. 

“But  it  is  your  own  chief  the  child  means,”  in¬ 
terposed  the  old  mother,  with  unexpected  brisk¬ 
ness.  “I  do  not  know  why,  my  son,  you  tell  us  sc 
little  about  him.  It  is  the  Vicomte  de  Coetloquet, 
penner&s,”  she  went  on,  turning  to  the  girl,  “my 
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own  foster-son  and  the  seigneur  to  whom  we  owe 
the  freehold  of  our  little  farm  and  many  other 
things.  My  foster-son  he  is  and  foster-brother 
to  Jehan,  the  same  age  to  a  day,  and  both  such 
fine,  handsome  babies.  The  Yicomte  never  knew 
his  own  mother,  poor  child,  so  there  was  none 
to  be  jealous  of  the  love  he  gave  me.  To  me  he 
is  as  my  own  child,  while  Jehan  and  he  are  as 
brothers;  is  it  not  so,  my  son?” 

“Indeed  it  is,  mother,”  answered  the  young  man 
earnestly,  glancing  furtively  at  Annaik,  whose  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

Odette  felt  again  that  twinge  of  impatient  envy 
which  Annaih’s  manner  to  her  brother  sometimes 
aroused,  but  there  was  scant  time  for  pondering 
just  now.  There  was  plenty  to  do  on  the  farm, 
and  a  zest  in  the  work  she  never  could  have  imag¬ 
ined  it  to  possess.  She  began  to  be  skilful  at  her 
churning,  and  under  Jehan’s  guidance  she  learned 
to  milk  the  cow  who  picked  a  hardy  living  on  the 
moor.  Under  the  brighter  sky  it  was  not  hard 
working  in  the  patches  of  cleared  soil,  picking  the 
stones  off  the  pieces  he  reclaimed,  and  weeding  the 
rows  of  sprouting  buckwheat.  He  was  only  a 
peasant,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  certainly  profited 
by  the  lessons  he  had  shared  with  M.  le  Yicomte. 
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Never  had  she  met  any  one  so  apt  in  the  lore  of 
the  moorlands,  nor  in  the  history  of  his  beloved 
province.  Bird  and  beast,  plant  and  stone,  took 
on  a  new  interest  when  Jehan  conld  tell  her 
strange  facts  about  their  habits,  or  old,  half-for¬ 
gotten  bits  of  their  histories,  quaint  often,  some¬ 
times  tragic,  and  often  again  frankly  humorous. 
For  though  his  grave,  handsome  features  rarely 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  Jehan’s  blue  eyes  could 
twinkle  with  merriment,  and  more  than  once 
Odette  found  herself  laughing  with  the  gay  laugh 
of  olden  days. 

But  laughter  was  not  the  note  of  the  quiet,  gray 
moorland,  whose  glamour  was  growing  on  her.  It 
could  smile  under  the  golden  sun  of  spring,  but 
the  heart  of  it  was  very  solemn  and  heavy  with 
the  weight  of  the  never-ending  years  and  their 
memories.  The  great  dolmen,  a  hoary  giant  of 
stone  in  a  tattered  robe  of  many-colored  lichens, 
stood  like  a  huge  signpost  pointing  backward 
down  the  ages,  while  at  its  feet  bubbled  the  fresh, 
cold  spring,  always  young  and  yet  hardly  less  an¬ 
cient  than  its  grim  guardian. 

Odette  liked  the  legend  which  clung,  a  still  liv¬ 
ing  tradition,  round  the  two.  Jehan  told  it  to  her 
one  evening  in  April  when,  the  day’s  work  over, 
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they  sat  side  by  side  on  the  broad  stone  margin 
of  the  spring,  and  watched  the  primrose  sky  fad¬ 
ing  into  green.  The  peasant’s  Breton  he  spoke, 
simple  yet  full  of  meaning,  suited  the  ancient 
story,  and  as  his  quiet  voice  recited  it,  it  seemed 
to  Odette  as  if  the  years  had  rolled  back  and  they 
two  were  walking  side  by  side  through  that 
rich,  strange  city  of  olden  days,  whose  pinnacles 
and  towers  had  once  defined  themselves  against 
the  sky  just  where  the  crest  of  the  moorland, 
away  to  the  west,  shut  off  the  view  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Its  king  and  queen  were  dead,  so  ran  the  tale, 
and  had  left  only  one  daughter  to  rule  the  restless 
people  within  its  walls  and  the  many  miles  of  fair 
country  without  them,  fertile  then  under  a  bluer 
sky.  And  the  princess  was  very  fair,  and  very, 
very  young,  so  that  her  uncle  ruled  for  her.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  giant  frame,  and 
though  he  would  not  take  the  inheritance  of  his 
brother’s  child  by  any  means  not  worthy  of  a 
knight,  he  did  not  dislike  the  task  of  ruling.  To 
keep  it  as  long  as  might  be  he  made  a  proclamation 
after  a  while,  declaring  that  once  the  princess  had 
found  a  mate  worthy  of  her  she  should  rule  in 
her  own  right ;  but  meanwhile  he  that  sought  her 
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hand  must  fight  her  guardian  and  prove  himself 
the  better  man.  * 

Many  came,  for  the  princess  was  very  fair  and 
the  inheritance  a  goodly  one,  but  one  and  all  the 
regent  overthrew  and  sent  away  crestfallen.  The 
princess  was  not  a  whit  troubled,  for  the  days 
passed  most  sweetly  in  her  beautiful  castle  set  in 
the  midst  of  lovely  gardens,  and  she  played  with 
her  maidens  and  listened  to  the  songs  of  her  min¬ 
strel,  who  was  the  son  of  her  old  nurse  and  had 
been  her  companion  since  childhood,  and  never 
felt  so  much  as  a  flutter  in  her  heart  when,  one 
after  another,  the  candidates  passed  before  her. 

And  this  would  not  have  been  natural  in  so 
young  a  maid,  for  many  of  the  suitors  were  very 
proper  knights,  were  it  not  that  her  heart  had, 
all  unknown  to  her,  passed  out  of  her  keeping. 
The  minstrel  who  had  borne  her  in  his  arms  as  an 
infant  and  once  saved  her  life  from  a  wild  boar  in 
the  forest,  and  watched  her  grow  day  by  day  from 
a  child  into  a  lovely  maiden,  had  long  lain  his 
own  heart  down  for  her  to  trample  on,  but  when 
he  saw  how,  without  knowing  it  in  her  youthful 
innocence,  she  had  given  him  hers,  he  knew  that 
those  sweet  days  were  ended  and  that  the  time  had 
come  for  something  more  than  songs. 
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So,  secretly,  for  to  say  farewell  might  reveal  too 
much,  he  left  the  castle,  and  for  a  long  year  no 
sign  nor  trace  of  him  was  found,  till  one  day  a 
new  suitor  was  announced  for  the  lady's  hand,  one 
who,  contrary  to  the  custom,  desired  to  fight  first 
and  to  be  presented  to  the  lady  only  if  a  victor. 
The  fight  was  long  and  stubborn,  for  though  not 
of  such  mighty  frame  as  his  adversary,  the  new¬ 
comer  was  more  agile  and  versed  in  many  skilful 
feats  of  arms.  In  the  end  victory  fell  to  him,  and 
the  proud  prince  lay  on  the  sand  where  he  had 
thrown  so  many  others,  overcome  at  last.  The 
trumpets  rang  out  joyfully,  and  the  church  bells 
were  all  set  a-ringing  as  they  led  the  victor  to  the 
castle. 

The  princess  sat  at  her  embroidery  among  her 
maidens,  very  still  and  joyless,  and  when  she 
turned  toward  him,  the  victor  noted  with  a  strange 
foreboding  that  she  had  grown  white  as  a  lily. 

"Sir,”  she  said,  when  the  herald  had  stated  his 
errand,  "before  I  can  prepare  to  take  my  marriage 
vow,  there  is  another  which  I  must  fulfil.  A  year 
ago  the  friend  of  my  childhood  left  me.  None 
could  guess  where  he  had  gone.  I  think  that  he 
must  be  dead,  else  would  he  have  found  some 
means  to  relieve  my  anxiety.  But  there  is  still  a 
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hope.  You  must  bring  me  tidings  of  him.  If  he 
is  dead  then  I  am  yours,  but  if  alive  then  am  I 
no  man's,  for  I  promised  my  life  to  God  as  a 
ransom  for  his,  he  having  saved  mine  once  long 
ago  and — because  I  loved  him." 

At  her  first  words  the  stranger  bent  eagerly 
toward  her.  At  her  request  for  tidings  his  fingers 
had  fumbled  with  the  fastenings  of  his  helmet.  At 
the  last  it  fell  from  his  nerveless  fingers  and  the 
two  stood  face  to  face. 

They  never  met  again.  She  lived  her  life  out, 
a  holy  recluse  within  her  castle  walls,  tending  the 
sick  and  mothering  the  orphans,  while  her  uncle 
ruled,  well  content.  But  the  victor  wandered  away 
over  the  country  till  he  came  to  this  spot,  marked 
even  then  by  the  huge  monolith,  whence  nothing 
of  the  city  was  visible  except  the  heaven-pointing 
spires  of  its  churches  and  the  square  tower  of  her 
castle,  and  here  he  lived  for  many  years,  at  first 
in  dumb  revolt  and  misery,  till  gradually  he 
learned  to  bow  before  God,  his  rival,  and  to  be¬ 
come  His  true  vassal. 

In  time  many  paths  became  worn  through  the 
heather  to  the  little  hut  where  comfort  and  often 
healing  wa 8  to  be  found.  And  so  the  years  passed, 
till  one  cold,  clear,  spring  evening  the  wind 
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brought  the  sound  of  funeral  bells  across  the  moor. 
She  was  dead,  and  he  prepared  to  die ;  but  first  he 
begged  of  God  a  gift  in  return  for  all  the  bitter 
tears  forced  from  two  bleeding  hearts  for  His  sake, 
and  at  his  prayer  the  never-failing  water  gushed 
out  from  beneath  the  dolmen,  always  cold,  clear 
and  sweet,  and  of  sovereign  merit  for  the  soothing 
of  love-tried  hearts.  If  two  true  lovers  drink  of  it 
together,  their  love  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
stream  shall  flow,  but  to  false  love  it  proves  a 
poison,  and  the  recreant  one  never  tastes  true  hap¬ 
piness  from  the  hour  it  passes  his  lips. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  sky  had  faded  to 
a  pale,  steely  gray  by  the  time  J ehan  had  finished 
his  story.  Odette  could  not  see  his  face,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  tone  in  his  voice  as  he  finished  set  her  wonder¬ 
ing  if  ever  he  had  drunk  that  magic  draught  with 
one  he  loved.  It  might  well  be,  and  the  thought 
somehow  seemed  to  place  her  all  at  once  outside 
his  life  and  the  life  of  all  who  dwelt  in  this  re¬ 
mote  moorland  region  she  was  beginning  to  find  so 
homelike.  Just  for  a  time  she  would  hang  like 
a  floating  bit  of  flotsam  on  the  fringe  of  their 
quiet  lives,  and  then  the  current  would  drag  her 
forth  to  carry  her — who  could  tell  where?  Per¬ 
haps  to  destruction — while  in  this  peaceful  back- 
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water  life  would  still  flow  on  evenly  from  day  to 
day.  For  the  moment  she  felt  as  if  to  share  that 
life  was  all  she  asked  for  her  part  of  happiness, 
letting  the  past  and  its  associations  slip  from  her 
like  the  dreams  they  were  beginning  to  seem. 

But  the  next  moment  the  very  thought  of  that 
past  came  to  reproach  her  as  if  with  a  betrayal. 
The  last  of  the  Kervaras,  houseless  and  homeless 
though  she  might  be,  was  still  bound  by  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  all  the  more  bound  that  there  was  none  but 
herself  to  enforce  that  upholding.  With  a  sigh 
she  dismissed  the  vain  fancy,  and  rising  from  their 
seat  they  took  their  way  homeward. 

There  were  few  more  of  these  quiet  evenings. 
With  the  re  turning  fine  weather  the  scattered  bands 
of  royalists,  Yendeans  and  Chouans  of  Brittany, 
took  up  arms  once  more  and  animated  by  the  news 
of  approaching  help  from  England,  prepared  to 
m^ke  a  last  struggle  against  the  government, 
which,  in  the  name  of  liberty  had  taken  from  them 
their  king,  and,  what  touched  the  sturdy,  indepen¬ 
dent  Bretons  at  least  more  nearly,  their  altars  and 
their  priests. 

So  one  lovely  May  evening,  when  the  moor  was  all 
ablaze  with  the  gold  of  the  gorse  and  the  air  was 
balmy  with  its  sweet,  nutlike  perfume,  Jehan  said 
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farewell  to  the  old  mother,  who  blessed  him  with 
trembling  hands,  but  seemed  to  find  it  natural 
enough  that  he  should  be  called  away. 

“Ah,  yes,  there  is  much  to  do  with  books  and 
learning  before  even  the  cleverest  are  worthy  to  go 
before  the  Bishop,”  she  told  Odette;  “  but  it  can 
not  be  long  now.  There  are  delays,  they  tell  me, 
but  it  can  not  be  long  before  he  comes  back  to  bless 
me  with  consecrated  hands.” 

Odette  wondered  why  Annaik  should  of  a  sudden 
grow  so  pale,  while  a  look  of  irrepressible  pain 
crossed  her  face.  Could  it  be  for  the  vanity  of  the 
old  mother’s  proud  hope  ?  Apart  from  the  present 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  career,  it  seemed  to 
her  impossible  to  see  in  Jehan,  for  all  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  his  deep  sense  of  religion,  a  candidate  for 
the  priesthood.  Or  was  there  some  other  reason? 

Annaik’s  attitude  toward  her  brother  was  still 
a  puzzle  to  the  girl,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this 
moment,  when  outside  the  cottage  door  she  bade 
him  farewell.  It  might  have  been  the  thought  of 
his  future  dignity,  or  perhaps  respect  for  his  learn¬ 
ing,  but  it  seemed  to  Odette  as  if  she  would  have 
curtsied  as  if  to  a  superior  while  wishing  him  God¬ 
speed.  Jehan,  however,  would  have  none  of  her  re¬ 
spect,  but  with  a  boyish  laugh,  flung  his  two  arms 
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round  her  neck  and  kissed  her  warmly  on  the 
cheek.  As  he  released  her  he  turned  to  Odette  and 
caught  perhaps  the  look  of  envious  pain  with  which 
she  had  watched  the  little  display  of  brotherly  af¬ 
fection.  of  which  she  herself  had  once  had  so 
goodly  a  share,  for  though  he  merely  bent  before 
her  with  a  courtly  bow  which  he  must  have  picked 
up  with  his  Latin,  there  was  a  look  in  his  blue 
eyes  which  seemed  to  wrap  her  lonely  heart  with 
a  warm  flame  of  sympathy. 

That  look  haunted  her  long  afterward  in  a  per¬ 
sistent  manner  which  she  could  only  ascribe  to  the 
extreme  loneliness  and  quiet  of  the  life  which  they 
now  led.  To  what  else  could  she  ascribe  it? 
Truly,  Jehan  had  been  a  cheerful  comrade,  and 
she  missed  him  to  a  degree  which  astonished  her; 
but  if,  while  the  long  summer  days  dragged  them¬ 
selves  along  one  after  the  other,  marked  only  by 
the  deepening  shades  of  purple  across  the  heather, 
she  found  her  thoughts  returning  with  surprising 
frequency  to  those  weeks  of  pleasant  hard  work, 
it  could  surely  only  be,  she  assured  herself,  be¬ 
cause  neither  the  past  nor  the  future  afforded 
cheerful  food  for  thought,  and  there  were  now 
such  endless  hours  for  thinking. 

Scraps  of  news  filtered  through  sometimes  from 
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the  world  outside.  The  English  help  had  come,  a 
troop  of  emigrants  had  landed  at  Quiberon,  great 
things  were  expected.  Far-away  guns  boomed 
sometimes  like  distant  thunder,  and  once  a 
wounded  Chouan  limping  over  the  moor  stopped 
by  the  fountain  to  rest  and  drink.  His  news  was 
bad.  The  royalist  commanders  were  at  logger- 
heads  with  each  other,  the  detachments  had  landed 
at  long  intervals  instead  of  all  together,  precious 
time  had  been  wasted,  those  who  knew  the  country 
and  had  borne  all  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  so  far 
were  set  aside,  Hoche  had  been  allowed  to  gather 
his  troops,  and  the  future  looked  very  black. 
Odette  would  have  tried  to  get  news  of  Jehan, 
though  there  was  scant  chance  of  the  man’s  know¬ 
ing  him.  But  Annaik,  though  she  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  names,  among  them  that  of  his  chief,  the 
Yicomte  of  Coetloquet,  said  nothing,  and  some 
undefined  feeling  kept  Odette  silent.  For  the  rest, 
Annaik  had  but  one  thought  in  those  days — the 
old  mother.  The  heat  of  July  had  weakened  her 
greatly,  and  she  was  failing  fast. 

One  evening,  late  in  the  month,  a  priest  came 
to  the  cottage.  The  guns  had  begun  to  boom  at 
daybreak  that  morning,  but  at  noon  they  ceased, 
and  in  the  unfamiliar  silence  the  rain  fell  heavily 
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like  tears  over  a  cause  hopelessly  lost.  His  news 
confirmed  their  worst  fears ;  there  had  been  treach¬ 
ery  on  Quiberon.  The  fort  which  commanded  the 
whole  peninsula  had  been  delivered  over  to  the 
enemy  by  its  garrison,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  ef¬ 
forts,  Sombreuil,  the  gallant  young  commander 
who  had  landed  only  a  few  days  before,  had  been 
forced  to  capitulate  with  the  promise  of  life  for 
all  except  himself.  The  only  hope  now  for  the 
hundreds  of  prisoners  lay  in  Hoche’s  word  and 
the  value  which  the  Convention  attached  to  it. 

“But  the  Chouans?”  asked  Odette,  anxiously, 
“surely  they  knew  better  than  to  trust  the  Blues  ?” 

There  were  comparatively  few  Chouans  on 
Quiberon,  was  the  answer.  Their  services  had 
been  for  the  most  part  emphatically  dispensed  with 
by  the  newcomers  who,  as  regular  soldiers,  despised 
the  guerrillas  and  their  methods.  Most  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  chiefs  had  refused  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  entrapped  with  the  other  troops  under  Her- 
villy  and  Puisaye  on  Quiberon,  Coetloquet  among 
them,  he  added,  and  Annaik’s  face  lightened  for 
a  moment.  There  was  good  hope  for  Jehan,  then, 
thought  Odette,  wondering  that  Annaik  did  not 
make  more  particular  inquiries  about  her  brother. 

But  Annaik's  one  thought  was  her  mother  now. 
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The  end  was  very  near.  That  night  she  received 
the  Last  Sacraments  and  they  prayed  by  her  bed¬ 
side  till  the  first  faint  dawn-light  struggled  in 
through  the  door,  set  wide  to  let  the  soul  pass 
freely.  Then  she  opened  her  dim  eyes  and 
stretched  out  her  withered  hands. 

“Jehan,”  she  cried,  “my  Jehan!  Oh,  if  I  had 
guessed  that  thou  wast  waiting  for  me !” 

With  a  gentle  sigh  her  spirit  passed. 

Annaik  rose  to  her  feet,  closed  the  dim  eyes,  and 
crossed  the  work-worn  hands  over  the  quiet  breast, 
while  the  priest  began  the  prayers  for  the  newly 
dead,  Odette  making  the  responses  as  one  in  a 
dream.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  knowledge  of 
some  dreadful  fact  was  beating  at  her  tired  brain, 
trying  to  force  an  entrance,  while  her  thoughts 
persistently  followed  the  soul  that  had  fled,  with 
a  sick  longing  to  follow  it  and  have  done  forever 
with  all  pain  and  grief. 

“If  only  her  son  could  have  been  here,  too,” 
she  said  to  the  priest,  as  they  stood  side  by  side  on 
the  threshold  a  little  later.  He  was  to  cross  the 
moor  to  the  nearest  hut  to  bring  back  some  friends 
and  neighbors  to  do  what  was  needful  for  the 
funeral.  “He  may  not  return  in  time  to  see  her 
again.” 
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“Her  son?”  said  the  old  cure,  turning  to  her  in 
surprise,  and  even  before  he  spoke  Odette  knew 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  “Did  you  not  know  that 
her  son  is  dead,  my  child?  God  grant  they  have 
a  happy  meeting  beyond  the  grave.” 

Oh,  they  were  happy  enough,  Odette  told  herself 
as  she  moved  mechanically  about  the  duties  which 
could  not  be  neglected.  They  were  among  the 
lucky  ones  in  this  great  lottery  of  death  in  which 
so  many  drew  prizes.  Life  was  the  blank  which, 
at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  fell  to  her  share,  life 
always  bleaker  and  more  worthless.  Home  and 
kindred  had  gone  and  she  had  borne  to  live,  but 
now  she  could  no  longer  bear  it.  She  did  not  ask 
herself  why.  Pride  was  dead  in  her  aching  heart. 
She  knew  the  truth  that  she  had  tried  to  keep  at 
arm’s  length,  and  knowing  it  she  flung  herself  on 
her  knees  by  the  fountain  where  she  had  fled  for 
solitude  when  her  work  was  done,  and  prayed  as 
never  before,  even  in  those  first  black  days  when 
all  her  memories  were  of  flame  and  massacre  and 
hideous  outcries  and  the  ruin  of  her  home — prayed 
for  the  boon  of  death,  so  common  and  so  easy  to 
come  by  in  those  days,  and  felt  it  as  an  answer 
when  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion  came  upon  her. 
Half  unconsciously  she  slipped  back  against  the 
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dolmen,  her  white  face  turned  up  to  the  gray  sky, 
and  slept  quietly,  dreamlessly,  through  many 
hours.  Then  she  woke,  feeling  strangely  refreshed, 
and  opened  her  eyes  to  find  a  well-known  face 
bending  over  her.  She  recognized  it  without  any 
surprise. 

“Jehan,  you  are  dead,”  she  said;  “they  told  me 
so,  and  yet  I  see  you.  Thank  God,  I  must  be  dead, 
too.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  assist  her  to  rise,  and 
illusion  vanished.  It  was  warm  flesh  and  blood 
which  held  her  own  chilled  fingers. 

“They  told  me  you  were  dead,  and  I  believed 
it,”  she  stammered  again,  and  then  passed  her 
hand  across  her  eyes.  It  was  Jehan,  certainly,  but 
was  she  still  dreaming  or  was  all  the  bitter  past 
a  dream?  It  was  Jehan’s  sunburnt  face,  with  the 
grave  handsome  features  and  kindly  blue  eyes, 
now  fixed  anxiously  on  her,  but  the  long  peasant 
locks  were  gone  as  well  as  the  short  braided  vest 
and  wide  bragou-bras.  How  could  this  gentleman 
in  a  neat  riding-suit  with  fine  linen  ruffles  and  a 
sword  by  his  side  be  Jehan,  the  peasant  who  had 
been  her  comrade  ?  And  yet  his  face  was  familiar 
as  one  seen  long  ago  in  the  old  happy  days  before 
even  in  its  new  setting,  not  as  that  of  Jehan,  but 
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these  nightmares  began.  She  had  been  dreaming 
surely,  she  told  herself.  Then  her  eyes  fell  on  her 
short  coarse  skirt  and  wooden  shoes.  It  was  no 
dream.  What  did  it  all  mean?  She  swayed  a 
little  with  weakness  and  the  whirl  of  her  brain, 
and  might  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught  her  hand. 

Very  gently  and  courteously  he  guided  her  to 
the  moss-grown  margin  of  the  well  where  the 
dolmen  made  a  support  for  her.  He  waited  a  few 
moments  till  her  faintness  passed,  and  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  questioning  eyes,  then  standing 
before  her  began  to  speak. 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  said  in  the  French  she  had 
never  heard  him  use,  “if  you  will  kindly  listen,  I 
have  a  confession  to  make  to  you.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  waiting  for  per¬ 
mission  to  continue  and  then  as  she  made  no  sign 
he  went  on. 

“Mademoiselle,  I  have  been  deceiving  you  all 
these  months.  I  am  not  Jehan.  Jehan  is  dead 
and  has  been  dead  for  many  months.  He  fell  in 
one  of  our  skirmishes  with  the  Blues,  shot  through 
the  heart  by  a  ball  that  had  been  meant  for  me. 
It  was  I  who  had  to  carry  the  tidings  to  his 
mother,  my  old  nurse.  When  I  entered  the  cot¬ 
tage,  the  old  woman,  half-blind  and  quite  childish 
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at  times  in  spite  of  her  flashes  of  intelligence,  took 
me  for  him,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  undeceive 
her.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  done  so  even  if  there 
had  been  any  necessity  for  it.  She  loved  me  almost 
as  a  son,  but  she  had  built  such  proud  hopes  on 
poor  Jehan  I  have  no  doubt  the  truth  would  have 
killed  her.  It  made  little  difference  till  you  came, 
you,  Odette  de  Kervara.  Did  you  think  I  did  not 
know  you  again?  True,  you  have  changed  since 
that  day  in  Auray,  six  years  ago,  but  you  could 
not  deceive  me.  Do  you  remember  that  day,  mad¬ 
emoiselle  ?  The  nobles  and  notables  met  to  choose 
their  representatives  at  the  States-General  which 
were  the  beginning  of  all  our  troubles.  You  were 
there,  a  laughing,  merry  child,  with  long  brown 
curls,  and  you  rode  a  tall  gray  horse,  almost  as  big 
as  those  of  your  brothers.  You  were  all  there,  the 
Marquis  and  his  two  handsome  sons,  and  his 
beautiful  daughter.  You  would  not  remember  me, 
one  among  the  crowd  of  young  fellows  who  were 
presented  to  you,  but  for  me  you  were  the  center  of 
the  assembly,  and  your  memory  one  which  I  cher¬ 
ished  in  my  inmost  heart  till  you  came,  ill  and 
weary,  to  the  cottage  and  a  new  picture  replaced 
the  old  one.” 

“So  you  are  not  Jehan  and  to  you  I  never  was 
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Marie.”  She  spoke  slowly  as  if  trying  to  adjust 
her  mind  to  the  new  conditions. 

“You  were  never  anything  to  me  but  the  lady 
of  my  dreams.  Oh,  if  you  guessed  how  near  I 
often  was  to  betraying  myself,  how  hard  it  was  to 
play  my  part,  and  let  you  play  yours.  But  I  had 
promised  Annaik.  A  word  or  a  look  might  have 
revealed  the  truth  to  the  old  mother,  the  dream  of 
whose  life  it  was  to  see  her  son  a  priest,  and  you 
were  our  guest,  the  hut  your  only  shelter.  And 
then,  too,  there  was  the  cause  to  which  I  was 
pledged.  There  is  no  cause  now.  It  is  dead,  like 
the  old  foster-mother  whose  wandering  fancies 
kept  me  here.  If  I  displease  you,  there  is  the 
whole  world  for  me  to  wander  in,  all  the  world 
except  just  this  bit  of  earth  which  holds  all 
I  value.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  then  sinking  on 
one  knee  before  her,  he  said  in  that  courtly  French 
which  had  grown  strange  to  her  ears: 

“Mademoiselle,  the  Yicomte  de  Coetloquet  has 
the  honor  to  beg  of  you  your  hand  in  marriage.” 

Still  she  stared  like  one  in  a  dream ;  then  grow¬ 
ing  deathly  pale,  sank  back  against  the  stone  be¬ 
hind  her.  In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side,  hold¬ 
ing  to  her  lips  the  small  pitcher  she  had  brought 
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that  morning  to  the  fountain.  She  drank  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  the  icy  water,  then  suddenly  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  The  dazed  look  had  gone, 
and  they  shone  with  a  sudden  flame : 

“Dare  you  try  the  test,  Jehan?”  she  asked  him. 

For  answer  he  raised  the  jug  to  his  own  lips  and 
took  a  long,  steady  draught;  then  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground,  for  she  had  risen  to  her  feet  and  now, 
her  beautiful  face  flushing  a  rosy  red,  held  out  to 
him  the  hand  he  had  asked  for. 


In  Alien  Ways 

BY  MARY  T.  WAGGAMAN 

“Kitty,  my  dear,  my  dear,  my  dear !”  Mother 
Patricia’s  gentle  voice  rose  in  a  crescendo  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  pain,  as  the  girl  at  her  feet  hid  her  face 
on  the  old  nun’s  knee,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  pas¬ 
sionate  tears — strange  to  the  dim  quiet  of  the  con¬ 
vent  parlor. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  sick,  so  tired  of  everything  in  the 
world !  If  you  will  only  take  me  in  away  from  it  all 
forever,  forever,”  sobbed  Kitty,  “I’ll  do  anything 
you  tell  me,  Mother ;  teach,  sew,  sweep,  scrub,  any¬ 
thing,  anything!” 

A  tender  pitying  smile  flitted  over  Mother 
Patricia’s  face  as  her  worn  hand  gently  smoothed 
the  girl’s  rippling  hair.  The  frills  of  a  Parisian 
gown  fell  around  the  graceful  figure;  the  little 
jeweled  hand  that  grasped  a  dainty  web  of  tear- 
drenched  handkerchief  had  never  swept  anything 
heavier  than  the  golden  strings  of  a  harp.  Gay, 
pretty  Kitty  Brandon  had  been  the  light  and  life 
of  St.  Clare’s  for  five  happy,  girlish  years.  Since 
then  her  record  as  a  reigning  belle  was  well  known 
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even  in  her  convent  home.  And  now  she  was  back 
again,  pleading  like  this ! 

Mother  Patricia  was  grieved  and  bewildered. 
She  had  entered  religion  herself  at  eighteen.  Last 
spring  the  jubilee  crown  of  fifty  years’  consecration 
had  been  placed  upon  her  aged  head,  amid  the  lov¬ 
ing  felicitations  of  spiritual  daughters  and  un¬ 
counted  friends.  The  world  in  which  little  Kitty 
reigned  with  undisputed  sway  was  an  unknown 
land  to  her ,  for  fifty  years  she  had  trodden  sweet, 
cloistered  paths,  above  earth’s  vanitv  and  passion 
and  pain,  but  though  the  girl’s  cry  fell  strange 
upon  her  ears,  it  reached  her  mother-heart. 

“Kitty,  dear  child,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
ask,”  she  began  tenderly. 

“Oh,  I  do,  I  do!”  answered  Kitty,  in  broken 
tones.  “I  know  that  I  will  have  to  wear  a  horrid 
fitting  habit  and  cut  off  my  hair  [here  the  speaker 
gave  an  irrepressible  shudder]  and  get  up  before 
daylight,  and  never  have  anything  I  like — I  know 
all  about  it.  Wasn’t  I  here  five  years,  Mother? 
You  took  Elsie  Bond,  and  she  was  in  my  class,  and 
the  poor  little  peaked  thing  looks  positively  pretty 
in  her  white  veil.” 

“But,  Kitty,  dear,  Elsie  had  a  vocation,  a 
marked  vocation.” 
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“So  have  I,”  was  the  tempestuous  answer;  “or 
if  I  haven’t  I’ll  get  one.  I  feel  it  now.  I  want  to 
come  back.  I  want  to  give  up  everything  I  used 
to  like,  balls  and  dances  and  dinners  and  gowns. 
I  want  to  die  to  the  whole  world  forever,  and 
never  see  a  living  man  again.  I  hate  them  all, 
all !” 

“Kitty,  Kitty,  you  don’t  mean  that,  I  am  sure,” 
said  Mother  Patricia. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  said  this  aspirant  for  the  religious 
life  positively.  “I  just  hate  and  despise  every  man 
I  know.” 

A  faint  light  dawned  upon  Mother  Patricia,  a 
gentle  reflex  from  the  pure  heights  on  which  her 
own  path  led. 

“Come,”  she  said  gently,  threading  the  golden 
hair  with  soothing  touch ;  “tell  me  all  about  it  and 
then  we  will  consider  matters.  What  has  changed 
you  so,  Kitty — or  rather,  who  V 9 

“No  one,”  answered  Kitty,  suddenly  lifting  her 
pretty  head  with  the  imperial  toss  of  a  reigning 
sovereign.  “Do  you  think  I  would  let  any  living 
creature  bring  me  to  this?” 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  some  creature  has,”  an¬ 
swered  Mother  Patricia  gravely.  “It  is  not  thus 
Our  Creator  deals  with  us,  Kitty.  His  call  is 
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music  in  our  listening  ears,  peace  to  our  weary 
hearts,  joy  unspeakable  to  our  answering  souls. 
Some  creature  has  hurt  you,  and  you  are  smarting 
with  angry  passion  and  pride  that  have  no  place 
or  claim  here.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  think  you  could  be  so  hard,  and 
cruel,  and  cold,”  replied  Kitty,  choking  back  her 
sobs.  “I  thought  you  cared  for  me  as  you  did 
long  ago.  I  thought  when  I  came  back  ready  to 
give  up  everything  and  asked — asked  you  to  take 
me  in — ”  the  speaker’s  voice  broke  pitifully. 

“Kitty,  my  dear,  dear  child,  you  don’t  know  how 
to  take  the  first  step  to  the  religious  life,”  said 
Mother  Patricia,  hopelessly.  “Can’t  you  tell  your 
old  teacher,  your  old  mother,  what  is  troubling 
you?” 

“Oh,  you  wouldn’t,  you  couldn’t,  understand,” 
answered  the  girl,  softening  somewhat  to  this  ap¬ 
peal;  “you’ve  been  a  nun  all  your  life.” 

“Is  it — a  man,  Kitty?”  asked  Mother  Patricia, 
taking  a  venturesome  step  into  these  unknown 
paths. 

"Of — of  course  it  is !”  sobbed  Kitty. 

“We  heard  something — of  a  betrothal,  an  en¬ 
gagement  between  you  and  Herbert  Dale — Father 
Guyon’s  nephew.  I  was  glad  of  it,  Kitty.  I  knew 
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his  mother  and  Father  Guyon  speaks  so  highly  of 
‘his  boy/  as  he  calls  him - ” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  over  forever,”  said  Kitty.  “Fd 
rather  die  than  marry  him  after  the  cruel  things 
he  said  to  me.  And  now  he  is  going  away  to  the 
Philippines  without  a  word  to  me,  a  word!  Oh, 
Mother,  Mother,  I  teased  him,  I  know,”  broke  forth 
the  little  penitent  at  last  in  full  confession.  “I 
made  him  jealous  and  angry,  and  now  he  is  going 
away.” 

“Kitty,  my  poor  little  Kitty !”  Mother  Patricia’s 
heart  was  down  with  this  poor  little  sinner  now, 
down  in  alien  ways  she  had  never  learned  to  tread, 
down  in  earth’s  darkness,  striving  vainly  to  lead 
and  guide.  “Kitty,  dear,  you  ought  not  to  have 
trifled  with  a  good  man’s  love.  Can’t  you  call  him 
back,  Kitty?” 

“Call  him  back?”  echoed  Kitty,  indignantly. 
“Mother  Patricia,  I  have  some  little  womanly 
pride  left.” 

“You  might  acknowledge  that  you  have  done 
wrong,  my  dear,”  continued  this  gentle  guide  of 
souls. 

“But  I  haven’t,”  persisted  Kitty.  “I  only  wore 
Frank  Dixon’s  roses  to  the  hunt  ball,  and  danced 
with  Dick  Dempster,  whom  Herbert  hates,  and 
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went  driving  with  Colonel  Osgood.  If  things  like 
these  are  wrong,  I  can’t  see  it.” 

Mother  Patricia  paused  helplessly.  Really, 
things  like  these  did  seem  trifles  to  one  whose  gaze 
had  been  for  fifty  years  fixed  on  eternal  verities. 
But  in  these  alien  ways  of  earth  the  light  was 
blurred.  She  knew  shadow  and  substance  were  in¬ 
definable;  roses  and  dances  and  drives  might  have 
weight  and  value  beyond  her  ken. 

“Then — then  you  can’t  say  you  are  sorry, 
Kitty?” 

“No,  I  can’t,”  answered  Kitty,  tempestuously. 
“I  can’t  and  I  won’t,  Mother.  I’ll  not  kneel  down 
in  the  dust  before  any  man.  I’d  rather  die.  And 
since  you  won’t  take  me  in  here,”  Kitty  choked 
back  a  despairing  sob,  al’ll — I’ll  marry  Colonel 
Osgood.  He  is  old  and  blear-eyed,  and  I  hate  him, 
but  he  has  two  or  three  millions,  and  I’ll  have  all 
the  world  can  give  me,  at  least.  I’ll  say  yes  to  him 
this  very  night.” 

“Kitty,  Kitty,  dear  child,  Kitty,”  called  Mother 
Patricia. 

But  Kitty  had  broken  from  her,  and  was  gone. 
The  hour  of  confession,  of  salvation  was  past,  and 
she  had  not  been  equal  to  it,  Mother  Patricia  felt 
remorsefully.  One  wiser  in  these  alien  ways 
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would  have  known  how  to  guide  and  save  Kitty, 
to  hold  her  back  from  the  dark  abyss  in  which 
she  was  about  to  plunge.  Kitty,  poor  little 
Kitty! 

In  vain  Mother  Patricia  tried  to  turn  her 
thoughts  to  higher,  holier  things.  The  sweet  twi¬ 
light  peace  in  which  she  dwelt  was  broken.  All 
through  the  blessed  duties  of  the  day  Kitty  was  in 
her  mind  and  heart.  Through  chant  and  prayer 
and  benediction  echoed  Kitty’s  sobbing  voice, 
pleading  to  be  “taken  in.”  Until  at  last  the 
mother-heart  conquered,  and  the  old  nun  felt  she 
must  venture  boldly  into  earth’s  strange  ways  to 
help  and  save. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  the  last  rays  of  sunset  were  tumbling 
through  the  vine-wreathed  window,  Mr.  Herbert 
Dale  stalked  into  the  convent  parlor,  wondering 
what  the  good  ladies  here  wanted  with  him.  Some 
pious  message,  doubtless,  to  his  uncle,  Father 
Guyon,  he  thought  impatiently,  for  though  a  fine 
genial  fellow  usually  Mr.  Dale  was  in  a  fierce  and 
restive  mood  this  evening.  A  bewitching  vision  in 
a  rose-wreathed  hat,  seated  behind  Colonel  Os¬ 
good’s  blooded  bays,  had  accorded  him  a  cool  pass¬ 
ing  bow.  And  he  was  in  a  hot  rage,  when  a  little 
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note  arrived,  asking  him  to  call  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Clare. 

As  he  paced  the  dim,  quiet  room  impatiently, 
waiting  for  the  Mother’s  coming,  its  charm  fell 
upon  him  like  the  touch  of  a  cool  hand  on  a  fevered 
brow.  The  same  picture  of  the  Madonna  hung 
in  his  uncle’s  study.  The  St.  Francis  over  the 
mantelpiece  had  been  copied  by  his  mother  in  her 
school-days.  The  white  statue  of  St.  Aloysius  in 
the  corner  was  a  duplicate  of  that  which  had  stood 
in  the  sodality  room  of  dear  old  St.  Bede’s  when 
he  wore  the  blue  sash  of  the  prefect  and  carried 
the  white  banner  through  the  college  grounds.  And 
the  old  nun  who  stepped  quietly  into  the  dim  room 
seemed,  too,  a  part  of  that  far-off  past. 

“Mr.  Herbert  Dale,  I  believe?”  she  said,  her 
voice  trembling  a  little. 

“The  Mother  Superior,  I  presume?”  he  an¬ 
swered  courteously. 

“Yes,  I  am  Mother  Patricia,”  she  went  on.  “I 
know  your  uncle  very  well.  I  knew  your  mother, 
too.  She  was  one  of  my  dearest  pupils  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  So  I  do  not  feel  that  her  son  is 
altogether  a  stranger.  Be  seated,  please.  You 
wonder,  no  doubt,  why  I  sent  for  you.” 

“It  has  puzzled  me  somewhat,  I  must  confess,” 
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answered  the  young  man,  smiling.  “But  if  I  can 
serve  you  in  any  way,  I  shall  he  most  happy.” 

Mother  Patricia  paused.  She  felt  that  it  was 
a  little  difficult  to  proceed.  She  was  on  strange 
ground  indeed  for  an  old  nun  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  ways  of  men.  But  she  thought  of  Kitty  and 
ventured  on.  “I  have  been  in  the  convent  fifty 
years,  Mr.  Dale,  and  know  very  little  of  the  world 
without.  So  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  seem  too 
plain  and  direct  in  my  speech.  You  were  be¬ 
trothed,  engaged  I  think  is  the  word  for  it  now,  to 
a  dear  child  of  ours,  Kitty  Brandon - ” 

The  young  man  started,  flushed,  then  every  line 
of  his  handsome  face  hardened  ominously. 

“I  had  that  honor  once,”  he  answered.  “It  is 
mine  no  longer.” 

The  tone  was  discouraging.  It  would  have 
chilled  a  match-making  or  match-mending  mama 
to  the  heart's  core.  But  Mother  Patricia  went  on 
with  the  simple  directness  learned  in  the  paths  of 
perfection,  where  tones  and  glances  do  not  count. 

“Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  It  is  most  unfortunate, 
for  the  poor  child's  heart  is  breaking  about  it.” 

“I — I — beg  pardon !”  stammered  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  feeling  he  surely  could  not  have  heard 
aright. 
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“l  said  her  heart  was  breaking  about  it,”  re¬ 
peated  Mother  Patricia,  calmly.  “She  was  here 
this  morning  begging  we  would  take  her  in  as — as 
a  nun - ” 

Mr.  Dale’s  exclamation  made  Mother  Patricia 
wince.  But  she  felt  she  was  down  on  paths  where 
men,  and  women,  too,  forget. 

“Of  course  that  is  utter  folly,”  she  continued. 

“Madness!”  interrupted  the  young  man,  ex¬ 
citedly.  “Kitty,  Miss  Brandon,  a  nun !  I  thought 
— I  understood — ”  he  hesitated,  and  then  as  the 
rose-wreathed  vision  behind  Colonel  Osgood’s  bays 
returned  to  him  his  face  hardened  again.  “She 
was  only  jesting,  trifling  with  you.  Mother,  as  she 
trifles  with  every  one.” 

“Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  answered  Mother 
Patricia,  with  the  surety  of  one  wise  in  reading 
human  hearts  and  souls.  “She  confessed  all  to 
me,”  continued  the  good  Mother,  glad  that  it  was 
a  confession  bound  by  no  seal.  “That  she  had 
been  foolish  and  vain  in  trifling  with  you,  that 
you  had  left  her  in  pride  and  anger,  and  now  her 
poor  little  heart  was  breaking  with  grief.” 

“She,  Kitty,  told  you  all- — all  this?”  gasped 
Mr.  Dale,  recalling  the  flashing  eyes,  the  scornful 
words  of  Miss  Brandon  at  their  parting  interview. 
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“On  her  knees,  at  my  feet,  poor  child,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mother  Patricia,  pityingly.  “Kitty  is  very 
dear  to  us ;  you  know,  we  had  her  with  us  so  long. 
A  sweet,  bright,  impulsive  child  that  everybody 
loved,  though  she  broke  rules  recklessly,  I  must 
confess.  But  when  the  heart  is  all  right  we  don’t 
mind  that  very  much.  So  the  dear  child  came  to 
me  with  her  sorrow.  I  felt  I  must  do  something, 
since  she  wouldn’t,  to  straighten  matters  out. 
Though  I  scarcely  understand  what  the  trouble 
was.  Something  about  roses  and  dances,  Kitty 
said.” 

“It  was,”  answered  Mr.  Dale,  huskily.  “And, 
and  Kitty — Kitty! — talks,  feels,  like  this — I’ve 
been — a  brute — a  fool.” 

“I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Mother  Patricia. 
“I  wouldn’t  like  to  think  it  was  all  Kitty’s  fault, 
though  she  is  a  wayward  child,  I  know.  But  pure 
and  true  to  the  heart’s  core  always,  always.  And 
when  she  talked  about  doing  something  desperate 
and  marrying  a  man  she  hated,  I — I  trembled,” 
concluded  the  old  nun,  her  voice  quavering.  “That 
would  be  perdition  for  my  little  Kitty,  I  know,  and 
I  must  help  her,  save  her,  somehow.  And  so  I 
sent  for  you.” 

“And  God  bless  you  for  it;  bless  you  forever.” 
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It  was  the  voice  of  the  boy  who  carried  St.  Bede’s 
banner  in  the  long  ago  that  spoke  now. 

“Dear  Mother,  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you 
— to  bless  you,  for  saving  us  both.  My  darling, 
my  own  beautiful  darling!  Blind  idiot  that  I 
was  to  give  her  a  moment’s  grief  or  pain !  to  doubt 
for  one  moment  that  sweet,  true  heart !  My  poor, 
little  despairing  Kitty !  I  must  go  to  her,  Mother, 
go  at  this  very  moment.  God  bless  you  again  and 
again.”  He  lifted  the  old  nun’s  hand  reverently 
to  his  lips  and  was  gone  before  Mother  Patricia 
could  speak  another  word. 

“Dear,  dear,”  she  murmured  breathlessly. 
“How  strange  and  fitful  and  changing  are  the  ways 
of  human  love !  Thank  God,  for  the  blessed  peace 
of  His  paths.  But  it  is  a  good  boy,  I  am  sure.  He 
has  eyes  like  his  mother.  Dear  children,  may  God 
bless  them  both.  And  now,”  added  Mother 
Patricia,  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  for  it  had  been 
a  distracting  journey  through  these  alien  ways, 
“I  do  hope  I  can  say  my  prayers  in  peace.” 

And  when,  a  few  months  later,  the  convent 
chapel  was  fragrant  with  the  bridal  roses  sent  by  the 
happy  pair  to  St.  Clare’s  altar,  Mother  Patricia, 
back  in  her  own  pure  heights,  blessed  God  that 
she  had  not  ventured  those  alien  ways  in  vain. 
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BY  EDITH  M.  POWER 

In  the  beginning  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
white  mice. 

Sheila,  for  whom,  since  her  brother’s  departure 
for  school  and  her  consequent  inheritance  of  his 
live  treasures,  white  mice  were  the  one  absorbing 
interest  in  life,  had  naturally  been  attracted  by  a 
letter  on  the  subject  in  the  Magazine  for  the 
Young,  describing  the  talents  of  no  less  than  four 
of  these  fascinating  creatures.  The  letter,  one  of 
a  number  in  the  correspondence  column  of  the 
paper,  was  dated  from  Kensington  and  signed 
“Evelyn  Halcombe.”  Under  the  signature,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  stringent  rule  which  might  have 
had  its  awkward  side  for  less  youthful  corre¬ 
spondents,  appeared  the  words :  “Aged  10 J  years.” 

Sheila,  whose  ninth  birthday  still  loomed  at  an 
almost  unendurably  great  distance  ahead,  was 
fired  to  emulation  both  as  regarded  the  mice  and 
the  glories  of  print,  and  immediately  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  herself  to  the  editor,  and  then  waited  anxiously 
for  its  publication.  But  it  never  appeared. 
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“Perhaps  the  editor  does  not  like  white  mice,” 
she  said  dolefully,  when  the  third  monthly  number 
since  the  letter  was  sent  found  its  way  into  the 
lonely  Highland  glen  where  she  lived,  its  pages 
still  unadorned  with  the  name  of  Sheila  Chis¬ 
holm.  Her  long-suffering  governess,  who  had  been 
heard  to  characterize  her  pupil’s  spelling  as 
“weird,”  was  of  another  opinion,  but  she  discreetly 
held  her  peace. 

It  was  Sheila’s  bosom  friend  who  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  suggested  the  means  by  which  the 
haughty  Evelyn  (it  was  impossible  to  imagine  the 
owner  of  four  such  mice  as  had  been  described  as 
anything  but  stuck-up)  might  be  made  to  realize 
the  fact  that  other  people’s  mice  had  merits  as 
well  as  her  own.  Sheila’s  bosom  friend  was  the 
daughter  of  the  doctor  who  lived  four  miles  away 
beyond  the  hills.  She  rode  over  daily  to  the  castle 
to  share  Sheila’s  lessons  and  by  the  force  of  things 
most  of  her  amusements  as  well. 

“Why  not  write  straight  to  Evelyn  herself  ?”  she 
said  one  day,  when  the  mice  were  even  more  fas¬ 
cinating  than  usual. 

Sheila  looked  at  her.  “Write  straight — what 
a  good  idea !  Oh,  Maggie,  let’s !” 

And  they  did. 
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It  was  the  Christmas  holidays,  so  there  was  no 
one  to  criticize  either  the  style  or  spelling  of  this 
remarkable  epistle,  but  evidently  the  unknown 
Evelyn  was  less  difficult  to  please  than  the  editor, 
for  before  many  days  had  passed  there  came  a 
morning  when  a  small,  square  envelope,  three  parts 
covered  with  large  round  writing,  lay  beside 
Sheila’s  plate  at  breakfast.  The  cry  of  joy  it  elic¬ 
ited  brought  a  question  from  her  father,  who  was 
just  unfolding  his  two-day-old  newspapers.  It  was 
not  easy  to  understand  his  daughter’s  explanations, 
interrupted  as  they  were  by  the  all-absorbing  busi¬ 
ness  of  opening  the  letter,  but,  gathering  something 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  first  discharged  his  par¬ 
ental  duty  by  a  mild  reproof  for  writing  to  strange 
little  girls  without  leave,  and  then  somewhat  dis¬ 
counted  the  effect  of  his  lecture  by  immediately 
giving  permission  to  continue  the  correspondence. 

‘•'Anything  that  will  amuse  the  child,  poor, 
motherless  bairn,”  he  thought  to  himself,  turning 
to  the  political  news  column  and  speedily  forget¬ 
ting  all  about  the  matter.  And  this  was  how 
Evelyn  Halcombe  and  Sheila  Chisholm  became 
correspondents — over  a  question  of  white  mice. 
And  these  interesting  rodents  proved  such  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  topic  that  it  was  not  until  the  third  letter 
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that  Evelyn  thought  of  putting  in  a  few  personal 
touches,  among  others  the  not  unimportant  fact 
that  he  was  a  boy. 

“It’s  a  jolly  silly  name  for  a  fellow  to  have,  I 
know,”  he  wrote,  “but  my  mother’s  people  were 
Evelyns,  and  every  one  calls  me  Lyn,  so  please  will 
you?  I’m  going  to  school  after  the  Easter  holi¬ 
days,  so  would  you  like  to  take  care  of  my  white 
mice?  There  is  no  one  who  likes  them  here  at 
my  grandmother’s  except  the  page-boy,  and  he’s  so 
careless  that  I’m  afraid  he’ll  let  the  cats  get  them. 
My  grandmother  has  three,  and  I’ll  send  the  mice 
if  you’ll  look  after  them.” 

Would  she?  In  the  interest  of  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  Sheila  almost  lost  sight  of  the 
astonishing  revelation  at  the  beginning. 

"Still,”  she  confided  to  Maggie,  when  her  first 
raptures  over  the  mice  were  over,  "I’m  rather  glad 
he’s  a  boy,  you  know,  for  since  Hugh  went  to 
school  I’ve  practised  writing  to  boys  and  I  know 
what  they  like  to  hear  about.  Hugh  will  be  glad 
about  the  mice,  too.  Six  of  them,  Maggie!  We 
must  get  Hamish  to  make  a  new  cage  at  once.” 

The  four  travelers,  who  arrived  but  little  the 
worse  for  their  long  journey,  seemed  to  make  their 
owner  more  of  a  reality  to  Sheila,  and  the  letters 
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became  an  institution.  The  solitary  little  girl  in 
her  grand  old  home  among  the  hills  had  plenty  of 
time  for  thinking  and  writing,  and  the  boy,  to 
whom  his  home-ties  were  chiefly  represented  by  let¬ 
ters  from  India,  took  to  the  correspondence  quite 
naturally.  They  did  not  write  often;  sometimes 
several  months  would  pass  without  a  letter,  but  the 
feeling  grew  up  between  them  that  the  letters  were 
a  regular  part  of  their  lives.  It  became  a  habit 
with  Lyn  to  let  Sheila  know  when  he  had  scored 
well  in  a  cricket  match  or  got  a  remove  to  a  higher 
form,  while  she,  with  the  intuition  of  friendship, 
seemed  to  guess  the  times  when  a  letter  would  be 
most  welcome  to  the  lonely  boy.  As  he  grew  older 
it  seemed  to  Lyn  that  a  letter  from  Sheila  was  the 
one  touch  needed  to  put  the  crown  on  his  triumphs, 
the  one  sweet  drop  in  each  bitter  cup  of  gall.  And 
even  in  his  school-days  life  offered  him  some  very 
bitter  draughts.  First,  the  long,  lingering  illness 
of  his  mother  was  followed  by  her  death,  and  then 
a  few  years  later,  just  when  he  was  expecting  him 
home  from  the  successful  conduct  of  a  frontier  ex¬ 
pedition,  a  sudden  fever  carried  off  his  father, 
Colonel  Halcombe,  so  that  at  nineteen  Lyn  found 
himself,  except  for  his  grandmother,  Lady  Lucy 
Halcombe,  alone  in  the  world. 
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Lady  Lucy,  who  was  an  excellent  person,  always 
in  later  days  ascribed  the  straightness  of  Lyn’s 
conduct  during  the  next  few  years  to  her  own 
counsels  and  admonitions,  freely  distributed  in  the 
intervals  of  ministering  to  the  -comfort  of  her 
cats — the  three  had  increased  to  seven  in  the  years 
which  had  left  the  white  mice  so  far  behind  them. 
But  Lyn,  who  was  merely  a  human  young  man, 
treasured  in  his  secret  heart  the  knowledge  that  as 
far  as  any  outside  influence  had  helped  to  make 
him  the  sort  of  man  he  had  always  meant  to  be, 
it  was  that  of  Sheila. 

Sheila  occupied  a  good  many  of  his  thoughts  in 
those  days,  of  that  portion  of  his  thoughts,  at  least, 
which  could  be  spared  from  the  abstruse  studies  re¬ 
quired  by  his  future  profession,  for  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  father’s  wishes  and  going  into  the 
army. 

He  did  not  know  if  he  was  in  love  with  her. 
“How  can  one  be  in  love  with  a  girl  one  has  never 
seen  ?”  he  would  ask  himself,  turning  to  the  light 
the  one  faded  photograph  he  had  managed  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  her  several  years  before.  Sheila’s  father 
objected,  on  artistic  grounds,  to  photography;  she 
had  been  painted  a  couple  of  times,  but  he  would 
not  let  her  be  photographed.  It  was  the  faithful 
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Maggie  who,  with  a  borrowed  kodak,  had  surrep¬ 
titiously  snapped  her  one  day.  The  pose  was  not 
artistic,  and  Lyn,  who  in  his  earlier  days  had 
thought  she  looked  no  end  of  a  jolly  girl  with  her 
flying  fair  hair  and  long  arms  and  legs,  wondered 
now  what  sort  of  a  woman  she  had  developed  into. 

“Whatever  she  is  like  she  will  always  be  Sheila,” 
he  would  end  his  soliloquy,  “and  if  I  am  not  in 
love  with  her,  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  ever  going 
to  fall  in  love  with  any  one  else.” 

And  then  with  renewed  energy  he  would  tackle 
the  work  which  was  to  hasten  their  meeting.  For 
he  had  decided  that  as  soon  as  he  got  his  commis¬ 
sion  he  would  go  up  north  and  see  Sheila.  Farther 
than  that  he  would  not  let  his  thoughts  go.  But 
Providence  settled  things  otherwise.  In  the  very 
same  letter  in  which  she  congratulated  him  upon 
achieving  his  ambition,  Sheila  told  him  that  her 
father,  whose  health  had  been  failing  for  some 
time,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  for  a  long 
cruise  in  the  yacht  he  had  lately  bought. 

“Hugh  has  just  taken  his  degree,  so  he  will  come, 
too,  and  Maggie  and  her  father ;  no  one  else.” 

In  those  last  three  words  lay  the  crumb  of  con¬ 
solation  which  poor  Lyn  gathered  from  the  letter. 

“Why  couldn’t  he  have  waited  a  few  weeks 
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longer?”  he  muttered  disconsolately;  “it’s  almost 
as  if  the  old  wretch  had  done  it  on  purpose.” 

And  indeed  it  might  very  well  be  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual  thus  disrespectfully  re¬ 
ferred  to  there  had  come  some  vague  premonition 
of  alarm,  some  regret  for  the  so  easily  given  per¬ 
mission  for  a  correspondence  which,  beginning  in 
a  question  of  natural  history,  might  possibly  end  in 
quite  another  sort  of  question  altogether.  How¬ 
ever  this  might  be,  it  came  about  that  Lyn  sailed 
for  India  some  months  before  the  “White  Rose” 
completed  her  long  cruise,  and  he  was  in  the  thick 
of  one  of  the  innumerable  small  wars  which  have 
raged  round  the  empire’s  outposts  of  late  years, 
just  at  the  time  when  Sheila  was  settling  down 
once  more  to  her  tranquil  life  at  home.  A  letter 
from  her,  brought  with  some  other  papers  with 
great  risk  across  the  troubled  belt  of  country  to  the 
dreary  little  sun-baked  fort,  Lyn  was  holding 
against  a  crowd  of  hillsmen,  seemed  like  a  breath 
from  another  sphere. 

“We  are  home  again,”  she  wrote,  “in  the  quiet 
place  which  seems  like  an  old  friend,  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  after  all  the  changes  of  our  long 
journey  half  round  the  world.  The  lonely  hills 
which  shut  off  our  glen  from  the  rest  of  the  earth 
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are  all  one  blaze  of  purple  heather,  the  rowan  her- 
ries  are  reddening,  and  the  birch-leaves  turning 
yellow.  I  often  go  to  the  little  birch  wood  where 
the  deep  pool  is.  Our  people  shun  it  carefully,  for 
in  their  eyes  it  is  fairy-haunted,  but  the  deer  come 
there  to  drink  and  I  love  the  place.  Sometimes, 
when  I  sit  staring  into  the  deep,  icy-cold  waters, 
where  every  leaf  is  clearly  reflected,  I  wish  it  were 
indeed  a  fairy  pool  and  that  I  could  see  you  in  it, 
far  away  in  India,  or  better  still,  that  you  could  be 
sitting  by  me  here,  and  we  two  talking  of  all  the 
days  we  have  written  about  to  each  other.” 

Lyn  sighed.  The  very  thought  of  the  shadowy 
place,  with  its  clear,  cold  waters  hidden  away 
among  the  misty  purple  hills,  was  maddening  out 
here  on  the  dusty  plain  with  the  scorched  water¬ 
course  and  sapless  scrubby  thorns — as  likely  as  not 
the  last  picture  his  eyes  would  see  on  earth.  Then 
he  read  the  letter  again,  folded  it  up  carefully, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“God  helping,”  he  said  as  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
“I’ll  get  out  of  this  hole  somehow  and  go  to  her 
with  something  worth  showing  for  it.” 

He  did  go  home  in  his  turn,  some  months  later, 
with  a  nasty  wound,  in  a  fair  way  toward  healing, 
though,  and  a  recommendation  for  the  V.  C.  It 
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was  early  June  when  he  arrived  in  London  and 
Lady  Lucy  took  him  under  her  wing  and  in  spite 
of  his  protests  kept  him  there  for  some  time. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  in  Scotland 
in  June,  she  declared.  But  he  gained  his  point  at 
last,  and  all  one  lovely  summer  night  and  day  sped 
northward  toward  the  Highland  solitudes  which 
held  Sheila.  He  had  debated  much  within  himself 
as  to  whether  he  would  give  warning  of  his  coming. 
She  knew  that  he  was  in  England,  of  course,  and 
that  he  meant  this  time  to  carry  out  the  plan  which 
had  fallen  through  nearly  two  years  before.  The 
visit  meant  more  to  him  than  ever  now.  He  had 
seen  something  of  the  world,  met  many  beautiful 
women,  some  of  whom  he  had  very  frankly  liked, 
and  who  had  liked  him,  one  or  two  with  whom, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  liking  might  have 
developed  into  something  warmer. 

But  he  had  never  been  seriously  tempted  to  di¬ 
vide  his  allegiance.  The  unknown  girl  in  her  dis¬ 
tant  home  had  made  herself  such  a  place  in  his  in¬ 
nermost  soul  that  there  was  only  the  merest 
friendly  comradeship  left  for  the  others.  A  man 
falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  face  and  endows  its 
owner  with  every  grace  of  his  secret  ideal.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  had  had  the  ideal  heart  and  mind 
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revealed  to  him  little  by  little ;  only  the  outer  shell 
of  them  was  still  unknown,  and  vague.  But  Sheila 
must  be  beautiful,  if  only  with  the  beauty  of  the 
soul  within  her.  Still,  he  dreaded  the  first  meet¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  a  little  difficult  for  both  of  them. 
He  would  rather  it  was  unprepared. 

And  so  toward  the  close  of  a  lovely  June  day 
the  trap  which  had  brought  him  ten  miles  from 
the  railway  station  left  him  at  the  little  inn  a 
couple  of  miles  from  Sheila’s  home.  There  was 
good  trout-fishing  in  the  stream  which  babbled 
down  the  valley  a  stone’s  throw  from  its  door,  so 
that  his  coming  excited  no  comment,  and  when 
after  dinner  he  strolled  out  to  smoke  his  pipe  in 
the  porch  he  found  the  old  landlord,  whose  quaint 
English  reminded  him  of  some  of  Sheila’s  own 
phrases,  ready  to  impart  any  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  sport  that  season  and  its  prospects. 
But  he  was  in  no  mood  to  talk  fishing  when  not 
three  miles  off  Sheila  herself  lived  and  breathed, 
unsuspecting  his  presence,  so  seizing  a  moment 
when  the  old  man  was  called  away,  he  set  off  for  a 
solitary  ramble  in  the  direction  of  the  castle.  It 
was  still  so  light  that  he  looked  at  his  watch  in 
some  surprise,  thinking  that  it  must  have  been  run¬ 
ning  on  at  the  same  rate  as  his  heart,  for  it  al- 
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ready  marked  half-past  nine;  then  he  remembered 
how  far  north  he  was  and  understood. 

A  quiet  stroll  of  about  twenty  minutes  brought 
him  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  from  which  they  had 
told  him  there  was  a  view  of  the  castle.  The  light 
was  fading  now,  but  he  could  still  make  out  its 
dark  mass  in  the  distance,  outlined  in  black 
against  the  pale  lemon  band  of  western  sky.  From 
his  feet  the  ground  dipped  rapidly  to  a  little  wood¬ 
land  hollow,  from  which  issued  the  stream  which 
passed  the  inn  some  two  miles  behind  him.  The 
sight  of  the  delicate  foliage  brought  to  his  mind 
Sheila’s  description  of  her  favorite  haunt.  Surely 
this  must  be  the  little  birch  wood  she  had  spoken 
of?  With  the  thought  in  his  mind  he  hurried 
down  the  hill.  What  if  he  should  find  her  there 
this  lovely  summer  evening  ?  He  entered  the  wood 
by  a  narrow  path  which  wound  between  the  slender 
silver  birch  stems  and  led  him  to  the  edge  of  a 
pool,  clear  and  deep  and  almost  black  in  the 
shadow  of  the  steep  rocky  banks  which  rose  high 
along  the  side  where  he  stood. 

“The  fairy  pool,  surely!”  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  bent  over  to  stare  into  the  depths  which  must 
often  have  mirrored  Sheila’s  face.  At  the  same 
moment  a  sudden  flash  of  ruddy  light  stabbed  the 
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dark  surface  like  a  sword  of  flame,  and  he  started 
back  in  surprise,  bewildered,  until  through  a  break 
in  the  trees  which  fringed  the  further  edge,  he  saw 
the  explanation.  On  the  edge  of  the  slope  above, 
a  huge  bonfire,  that  instant  lighted,  flared  up  to 
the  quiet  sky  in  a  great  pillar  of  fire;  the  water 
gleamed  bright  orange  with  its  reflections  and  the 
silvery  birch-stems  were  flushed  to  a  rosy  red. 

“A  bonfire  to-day?”  Lyn  asked  himself,  a  little 
puzzled,  and  then,  suddenly,  the  explanation 
flashed  upon  him.  It  was  the  twenty-third  of 
June,  the  Eve  of  St.  John’s,  and  this  was  St. 
John’s  fire. 

“St.  John’s  Eve!”  The  words  brought  back  to 
his  mind  a  host  of  memories,  of  old  traditions  of 
which  Sheila  had  told  him  in  her  letters  long  ago, 
when  the  great  feast-days  formed  the  chief  events 
of  her  passing  year;  strange  beliefs  dating  back 
to  the  days  when  the  fires  were  lit  in  honor  of  the 
Sun- God  who  brought  the  glorious  summer  time 
and  conquered  cold  and  night.  This  was  Midsum¬ 
mer  Eve,  the  day  when  the  fairies  had  power  and 
the  veil  of  the  future  grew  thin  before  the  eyes  of 
those  who  sought  to  pierce  it.  Lieutenant  Hal- 
combe  smiled  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind.  His  good  sense  was  far  too  sturdy  for 
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superstition  to  have  much  room  in  his  mind,  but 
the  fane}'  pleased  him.  How  delightful  it  would 
be,  he  thought,  if  there  were  truth  in  the  old  belief 
and  if  now  when  he  looked  into  the  magic  pool 
Sheila’s  face  smiled  up  at  him  from  its  depths — 
her  reflection  beside  his  own,  prefiguring  in  mystic 
fashion  the  future  from  which  he  hoped  so  much. 

With  a  smile  at  his  own  folly  he  bent  forward 
over  the  water,  one  hand  on  a  birch-tree  which 
overhung  the  edge,  the  other  supported  by  a  ledge 
of  the  boulder  which  rose  above  his  head  on  the 
left,  its  summit  hidden  from  his  sight  by  a  tangle 
of  briars  and  brambles. 

The  moon  had  risen  by  now  and  its  pale  beams 
mingled  fantastically  with  the  lurid  glow  from  the 
bonfire,  and  the  luminous  twilight  which  in  sum¬ 
mer  takes  the  place  of  night  in  these  northern  lati¬ 
tudes.  He  could  distinguish  every  feature  in  the 
clever,  soldierly  face  which  looked  up  at  him  from 
the  pool,  every  leaf  on  the  feathery  birch-tree  be¬ 
side  him,  every  seam  and  scar  on  the  lichen-cov¬ 
ered  boulder,  whose  reflection,  rose-colored  and 
silver  in  the  changing  gleams,  was  so  clear  and 
sharply  cut  that  he  could  hardly  tell  where  the  rock 
ended  and  the  water  began.  The  rustle  of  a  bird 
in  the  foliage  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  when 
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he  looked  back  again  into  the  water,  he  started. 
Surely  his  mind,  busy  with  the  fantastic  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  must  have  conjured  up  a  picture 
before  his  eyes.  He  stared  incredulously,  but  there 
certainly  was  a  face  peering  up  from  between  the 
reflected  branches  of  the  trailing  briar-rose — the 
face  of  his  dreams,  with  misty  gray  eyes,  and  a  soft 
cloud  of  hair,  pale  gold  in  the  moonlight.  A 
dream-face,  and  yet  wonderfully  real,  with  a  smile 
parting  the  full  red  lips,  and  the  rounded  arms  and 
shoulders  gleaming  rosily  through  the  muslin  and 
lace  of  the  gown  as  she  leaned  forward,  her  hands 
on  the  edge  of  the  boulder.  Was  it  a  wraith,  a 
phantom  of  his  brain?  Bewildered,  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes  and  when  he  looked  again  it 
was  gone.  For  a  moment  a  strange,  eerie  feeling 
came  over  him,  the  next  his  quick  soldier’s  eye 
noted  a  slight  movement  in  the  trailing  branches 
reflected  in  the  water.  He  looked  up,  but  the  tangle 
of  foliage  over  his  head  hid  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
He  fancied,  however,  that  he  could  detect  a  slight 
rustling,  gradually  growing  fainter.  It  was  no 
vision  then,  born  of  this  fairy-haunted  midsummer 
twilight,  but  a  reality,  and  who  could  it  be  but 
Sheila?  His  mind,  in  its  whirl  of  intoxicating 
joy,  refused  to  admit  any  other  possibility,  his 
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heart  sang  for  joy  at  this  fulfilment  of  his  wildest 
hopes.  He  walked  homeward  as  if  on  air,  longing 
for  the  morrow  which  should  give  him  his  heart’s 
desire,  or —  But  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
doubt  that  Sheila  felt  as  he  did  himself  toward 
her  for  the  friend  who  had  been  a  part  of  her  life 
for  so  long. 

Absorbed  in  his  blissful  dreams  he  hardly  no¬ 
ticed  the  few  people  he  passed  on  the  road,  till  just 
outside  the  little  hamlet  he  came  almost  face  to 
face  with  a  girl,  a  lady,  he  observed  in  the  quick 
glance  he  gave  her,  while  apologizing  for  the  ab¬ 
straction  which  had  nearly  caused  him  to  run  up 
against  her.  She  looked  at  him  with  some  curi¬ 
osity,  he  thought,  as  he  passed  on,  his  mind  dwell¬ 
ing  half-mechanically  on  the  contrast  the  homely 
little  body  with  her  pale  face  and  insignificant  fig¬ 
ure  presented  to  his  radiant  vision  in  the  wood. 

In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  he  found 
the  old  landlord  still  smoking  in  the  porch.  In 
his  disinclination  for  conversation  he  would  have 
passed  him  with  a  good-night,  but  the  old  man 
seemed  curious  to  know  the  Southerner’s  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Highlands,  and  delayed  him  with 
questions. 

“And  you  will  be  wanting  a  machine  to  take  you 
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up  to  the  castle  to-morrow,  no  doubt?”  he  asked, 
after  a  while.  “When  I  told  Miss  Chisholm  your 
name  she  seemed  surprised  you  had  not  written  to 
tell  of  your  coming.” 

“Miss  Chisholm?”  asked  Lyn,  vaguely  puzzled. 

“Yes;  you  will  have  seen  her  yourself  on  the 
road  a  while  past.  Did  she  not  stop  to  speak  to 
you  ?” 

“Miss  Chisholm !”  repeated  Lyn,  a  dreadful 
sinking  at  his  heart.  “I  saw  a  small  lady  dressed 
in  black — small  and  fair.” 

“Yes,  yes;  that  will  be  Miss  Chisholm  from  the 
castle.” 

In  after  days  Lieutenant  Halcombe  never  liked 
to  think  of  that  short,  summer  night  during  which 
he  paced  miserably  up  and  down  his  narrow  room, 
trying  to  build  up  a  new  hope  for  the  future  out 
of  his  shattered  dreams,  his  mind  tossing  inces¬ 
santly  upon  the  two  horns  of  his  dilemna.  How 
could  he  ever  love  any  one  but  Sheila,  no  matter 
how  unlike  his  ideal  she  might  outwardly  be,  but 
how,  even  in  Sheila’s  love,  could  he  forget  the  face 
which  had  smiled  up  at  him  from  the  pool,  and 
which  in  that  one  long  gaze  he  had  recognized  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  he  ever  dreamed  Sheila 
to  be?  If  only  she  had  not  seen  him,  he  felt  capa- 
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ble  of  running  away  like  a  coward,  even  if  only  to 
gain  time,  though  on  the  other  hand  every  fiber 
of  him  was  a-tingle  with  the  longing  to  see  again, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  the  lovely  face  which  had 
smiled  him  so  frank  a  welcome  from  the  depths 
of  the  haunted  pool.  It  was  broad  daylight  when, 
worn  out  at  last  by  his  long  journey  and  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  his  thoughts,  he  flung  himself  into  bed  and 
in  a  few  moments  fell  into  a  deep  and  dreamless 
sleep. 

In  the  bright  morning  sunshine  he  awoke  re¬ 
freshed  and  half  ashamed  of  his  agitation.  Surely 
the  strange  lights  and  the  glamour  of  the  wood  had 
combined  to  bewitch  him,  and  the  face  he  had  seen 
was  no  living  maiden’s  but  a  phantom  born  of  the 
influence  of  the  hour.  Meanwhile  Sheila  herself, 
a  living,  breathing  presence,  whose  heart  he  knew 
and  whose  face  he  had  barely  caught  a  glimpse  of, 
was  expecting  him  and  must  not  be  kept  waiting. 

He  had  managed,  by  dint  of  reflection  and  cold 
common  sense,  so  surely  to  convince  himself  of  the 
truth  of  this  explanation  of  his  vision,  that  when 
on  reaching  the  little  wood  through  which  he  had 
determined  to  pass,  so  as  to  dispel  in  the  light  of 
day  the  last  lingering  traces  of  the  night’s  glamour, 
he  came  face  to  face  with  the  being  he  was  trying 
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to  look  upon  as  a  dream,  he  could  hardly  keep  back 
an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise.  Not  even  to 
himself  would  he  acknowledge  that  he  had  hoped 
even  vaguely  for  such  a  meeting.  She,  on  her  side, 
had  colored  slightly  on  seeing  him,  but  held  out 
her  hand  without  embarrassment. 

“Welcome  to  the  Glen !”  she  said,  and  he  noticed 
with  a  pang  that  her  voice  had  just  that  sweet,  low 
quality  he  had  always  loved  to  hear.  Oh,  if  only 
this  mysterious  unknown  had  been  Sheila,  he 
thought  to  himself  as  he  walked  beside  her,  after 
stammering  some  few  words  of  commonplace 
greeting.  She  seemed  shy,  too,  for  she  said  little  as 
they  passed  side  by  side  down  the  path  under  the 
lacelike  birches,  through  whose  branches  the  sun 
sent  stray  patches  and  gleams  of  light  on  her  pale 
green  linen  gown  and  wide  white  hat. 

“I  thought  you  would  choose  this  way  to  the 
castle,”  she  said  at  last,  after  a  long  silence  follow¬ 
ing  his  inquiries  as  to  the  chief’s  health.  “You 
spoke  so  often  of  the  little  wood  in  your  letters.” 

Lyn  felt  a  sudden  anger  surge  up  in  his  heart 
against  Sheila.  Was  she,  after  all,  that  sort  of  girl  ? 
Did  she  admit  all  her  girl-friends  into  the  con¬ 
fidences  he  had  thought  sacred,  and  this  mysterious 
being,  one  of  them,  no  doubt.  .  .  . 
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His  reflections  were  interrupted.  His  compan¬ 
ion  had  turned  aside  from  the  path  and  leading 
the  way  over  the  mossy  ground,  blue  with  wild 
hyacinths,  stopped  before  a  little  mound  set  round 
with  white  pebbles  and  planted  with  pansies. 

"I  think  your  first  visit  ought  to  be  here,”  she 
said,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile,  “for  this  was 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  our  friendship,  you 
know.  It  was  here  I  buried  the  white  mice.” 

For  a  moment  he  stared  at  her  uncomprehend- 
ingly;  the  next  the  whole  blessed  truth  flashed  in 
upon  his  delighted  brain.  Radiant  with  the  joy 
within  him,  he  held  out  both  his  hands. 

“Oh,”  he  cried,  “how  blind  I  have  been,  Sheila ! 
You  are  really  and  truly  Sheila  after  all !” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Poor  Maggie,  to  think  that  she  caused  you  a 
sleepless  night!  Miss  Chisholm — we  are  all  Chis¬ 
holm  in  the  Glen.  No  one  ever  calls  me  anything 
but  Miss  Sheila,”  said  that  young  lady,  some  ten 
minutes  later.  The  journey  to  the  castle  promised 
to  be  a  long  one,  for  they  were  still  sitting  beside 
the  tomb  of  their  early  loves.  “Though  perhaps 
I  ought  to  be  jealous,”  she  went  on,  “since  after  all 
your  first  visit  to  the  castle  was  for  her.” 

“That  is  true.  But  you  will  observe  that  the 
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road  that  I  took  to  her  was  the  indirect  one 
through  the  wood  which  led  me  where  in  my  secret 
soul  I  hoped  it  would;  my  heart  had  more  sense 
than  my  head.” 

aAh,  well,”  she  rejoined  with  a  happy  little 
laugh,  “I  don’t  think  I’ll  bother  about  being 
jealous  just  now.  It  is  like  a  dream  still  to  be 
sitting  with  you  in  this  place  where  I  have  so  often 
dreamed  of  our  meeting.” 

“A  dream,”  he  said,  “it’s  better  than  a  dream. 
It’s  the  boldest,  wildest,  most  audacious  dream  I 
ever  dreamed  come  true.” 


The  Weird  History  of 
“Clipp  House” 

BY  JULIET  HITE  GALLAHER 

That  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  is  a  trite  but 
true  saying,  and  while  there  may  be  some  who  are 
inclined  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  following, 
those  of  an  incredulous  turn  of  mind  may  verify 
it  all  by  visiting  the  scene  where  these  strange 
events  took  place. 

The  present  town  of  Middleway,  formerly  known 
as  Smithfield  and  Wizard’s  Clipp,  now  contains 
about  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  located 
seven  miles  from  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson 
County,  West  Virginia,  old  Charles  Town,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  turnpike.  It  was  laid  off 
in  1794  by  John  Smith,  who  came  to  Jefferson 
County  in  1729  with  his  father,  and  took  up  a 
tract  of  about  4,000  acres  lying  around  the  town 
and  became  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the 
county. 

A  quaint  old  grist  mill,  still  in  good  running 
order,  may  be  seen  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
Opequon  River,  having  been  erected  there  in  1783 
by  Joist  Hite.  The  little  town  has  Presbyterian, 
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Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches,  is  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  historic 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  a  section  noted  for 
its  culture  and  refinement.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
as  this  these  events  occurred. 

Undoubtedly  the  story  in  many  of  its  details  will 
find  but  little  credence  in  this  skeptical  age,  yet 
when  one  considers  the  general  belief  of  that  com¬ 
munity  in  the  marvelous  facts  of  it,  when  one  re¬ 
calls  how  many  pure,  pious,  earnest,  and  distin¬ 
guished  clergymen  gave  countenance  to  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  details,  and  when  we  prove  the  fact 
that  for  fully  half  a  century  the  alleged  witchery  of 
this  tale  obliterated  the  legal  appellation  of  the 
town  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  name  characterized 
by  the  incidents  to  which  I  shall  refer,  it  must  be 
considered  that  it  is  worthy  of  some  historical  no¬ 
tice,  even  if,  as  one  writer  has  tersely  said,  we  are 
compelled  to  class  it  among  the  medical  delusions 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  earliest  written  record  of  these  remarkable 
spiritual  manifestations  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Demetrius  A.  Gallitzin,  a  Prince  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire,  who  subsequently  became  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  mem¬ 
oir  was  prepared  in  1794,  and  in  the  same 
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year  there  were  published  letters  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  story  goes  that  about  the  year  1790,  Adam 
Livingstone,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
removed  to  Virginia  (this  section  later  became 
West  Virginia)  and  purchased  a  house  and  lot  in 
Smithfield  with  about  seventy  acres  contiguous 
thereto.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  an  honest  and 
industrious  farmer,  and  brought  with  him  his  wife 
and  family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  They  continued  to  reside  there  with¬ 
out  attracting  any  especial  attention  until  1794, 
when  a  respectable  looking,  middle-aged  stranger 
appeared  in  their  midst,  and  requested  that  he  be 
received  into  the  house  as  a  boarder.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrival  he  suddenly  became  ill;  as  he 
grew  worse  he  told  Livingstone  that  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  inquired  if  there 
were  a  priest  in  the  neighborhood  whose  services 
he  could  procure,  as  he  feared  his  illness  would 
prove  fatal. 

Livingstone  was  a  bigoted  member  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  sect,  and  at  once  gruffly  replied  that  he  knew 
of  no  priest  in  that  section,  and  if  one  could  be 
found  he  would  under  no  circumstances  permit 
him  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  door.  The  dying 
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man  repeated  his  entreaties  for  the  spiritual  aid 
of  a  Catholic  priest,  but  Livingstone  remained  in¬ 
exorable,  and  refused  to  grant  his  request. 

The  stranger  died  without  revealing  his  name, 
and  there  was  nothing  among  his  effects  to  throw 
any  light  upon  his  history  or  identity,  but  from 
the  night  of  his  death,  while  his  body  was  at  rest, 
spirits  began  to  hover  around  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  sufferings. 

Livingstone  employed  a  man  named  Jacob  Fos¬ 
ter  to  sit  up  with  the  remains.  As  soon  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  entered  the  death-chamber  he  lighted  the  can¬ 
dles,  but  they,  instead  of  burning  as  usual,  only 
gave  a  weak,  flickering  light,  and  went  out.  After 
relighting  them  several  times,  always  with  the 
same  result,  they  naturally  supposed  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  some  defect  of  the  candles,  so  Liv¬ 
ingstone  brought  in  two  from  his  own  room,  which 
had  been  partly  burned  down.  As  soon  as  they 
were  placed  in  this  room  they  were  extinguished. 
This  so  frightened  Foster  that  he  abandoned  his 
vigil  and  left  the  house.  The  following  day  the 
stranger  was  buried  in  unhallowed  ground;  and 
as  recently  as  fifty  years  ago  the  grave  was  still 
pointed  out  to  visiting  strangers. 

On  the  night  succeeding  the  burial  Livingstone 
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was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  horses  galloping 
around  his  house;  it  was  a  beautiful,  moonlight 
night,  and  to  satisfy  himself  he  frequently  arose 
and  looked  out.  While  he  could  distinctly  hear  the 
tramp  of  steeds  he  could  see  nothing. 

About  a  week  after  this  his  barn  burned,  and 
all  his  cattle,  without  any  apparent  cause,  died; 
the  crockery-ware  in  the  house,  without  any  visible 
agency,  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  and  broken; 
next  his  money  disappeared ;  the  heads  of  his  fowls 
dropped  off ;  large  chunks  of  burning  wood  would 
suddenly  leap  from  the  fireplace  several  feet  upon 
the  floor,  which,  had  they  not  been  immediately 
extinguished,  would  have  destroyed  the  place. 

After  this,  these  annoyances  assumed  a  different 
form,  for  the  sound  of  a  large  pair  of  scissors 
could  be  distinctly  heard  throughout  the  house, 
clipping,  in  the  form  of  half  moons,  and  other 
curious  figures,  his  blankets,  sheets,  counterpanes, 
boots,  saddles,  clothing,  etc.  This  clipping  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  months,  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
being  done  at  a  time,  but  the  shears  were 
never  silent  for  twenty-four  hours  during  this 
period. 

Accounts  of  these  strange  proceedings  were 
heralded  throughout  the  country  and  many  visitors 
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flocked  to  Smithfield  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity. 

An  old  Presbyterian  lady  of  Martinsburg  testi¬ 
fied  that  having  heard  of  the  clipping  that  was  go¬ 
ing  on  she  went  to  Livingstone’s  house,  but  before 
entering  the  door  she  took  from  her  head  her  new 
black  silk  cap,  wrapped  it  up  in  a  silk  handker¬ 
chief  and  put  it  in  her  pocket  to  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
ing  clipped ;  when  she  left  the  house  and  was  going 
home  she  drew  the  handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket, 
opened  it,  and  to  her  dismay,  found  her  cap  cut  into 
narrow  ribbons.  Numerous  other  similar  phenom¬ 
ena  are  stated  and  testified  to  by  many  witnesses. 

The  continuance  of  this  mysterious  clipping 
aroused  interest  for  miles  around.  Three  daring  and 
adventurous  young  men  from  Winchester,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  decided  to  come  to  Smithfield,  declared  their 
unbelief  in  the  reports,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  uncanny  house,  saying  they 
would  confront  anything  that  appeared  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  even  to  his  Satanic  Majesty.  They 
entered  the  house  and  had  just  seated  themselves 
comfortably  when  a  large  stone  was  seen  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fireplace  and  began  to  whirl  around 
the  room  with  such  velocity  that  they  quickly  and 
gladly  made  their  escape  from  it. 
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This  state  of  affairs  finally  so  preyed  upon  the 
mind  of  Livingstone  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  de¬ 
plorable  state;  he  lost  rest,  and  his  nerves  were 
so  shattered  by  the  visits  of  his  nocturnal  visitor 
that  his  health  began  to  fail ;  he  employed  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  three  professional  conjurers,  but  their  in¬ 
cantations  were  utterly  powerless. 

Soon  after  this  he  dreamed  he  was  climbing  a 
high  mountain  and  had  great  difficulty  in  the  as¬ 
cent,  laboring  hard  and  catching  at  roots  and 
bushes,  but  making  little  progress  even  by  their 
aid;  when  he  finally  reached  the  summit  he  saw 
an  imposing  personage  dressed  “in  robes,”  as  he 
termed  it;  after  contemplating  him  for  some  time 
he  heard  a  voice  say,  “This  is  the  man  who  can 
relieve  you.”  His  wife  heard  him  groaning  in  his 
sleep,  and  awakened  him.  He  related  his  dream 
and  said  he  knew  of  no  minister  who  wore  a  robe 
but  would  inquire  in  the  morning.  The  result  of 
this  led  him  to  go  to  Winchester  to  see  an  Episco¬ 
palian  minister,  who  resided  there,  but  he  returned 
disappointed;  he  was  next  advised  to  see  the  Mc- 
Sherry  family,  who  were  Homan  Catholics,  and  re¬ 
sided  on  an  estate  called  “Retirement,”  about  a 
mile  east  of  Leetown,  at  which  place  the  priest  was 
often  in  the  habit  of  stopping  while  discharging  his 
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spiritual  duties  in  that  neighborhood.  When  he 
arrived  there  Mrs.  McSherry  told  him  the  priest 
was  not  there,  but  would  conduct  services  at  Shep- 
herdstown,  about  ten  miles  distant,  the  following 
Sunday,  when  he  could  see  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McSherry  with  Mr.  Minghini  went  to  church  on 
the  appointed  day,  and  there  they  saw  the  man 
Livingstone,  who  had  been  in  search  of  the  priest. 
As  the  priest  appeared  at  the  altar,  clad  in  his 
canonicals,  Livingstone  seemed  to  be  completely 
overcome.  He  wept  bitterly  and  exclaimed  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  congregation :  “This  is 
the  very  man  that  the  voice  told  me  would  relieve 
me  from  my  troubles.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  he  told  the 
priest,  Rev.  Dennis  Cahill,  his  strange  story,  but 
the  latter  laughed  at  him  and  said  some  of  his 
neighbors  were  plaguing  him,  but  McSherry  and 
Minghini,  who  were  present,  felt  sorry  for  the  old 
man  and  tried  to  comfort  him;  finally  they  per¬ 
suaded  Father  Cahill  to  go  with  them  to  visit  Liv¬ 
ingstone  and  to  investigate  the  cause  of  such 
strange  proceedings.  They  found  his  story  cor¬ 
roborated  not  only  by  the  family,  but  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Smithfield  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact. 
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Father  Cahill  sprinkled  the  house  with  holy 
water,  which  did  not  exorcise  the  unwelcome  visi¬ 
tor  from  the  building,  but  was  followed  by  a  de¬ 
posit  on  the  door-sill  of  some  money  which  had 
previously  been  taken  away. 

The  clipping  continued,  so  Father  Cahill  de¬ 
cided  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the  house  and  to  conse¬ 
crate  the  ground  where  the  stranger  had  been  in¬ 
terred  ;  as  soon  as  these  functions  were  performed, 
Livingstone  was  relieved  from  all  annoyances  from 
his  ghostly  visitor,  and  the  bones  of  the  stranger 
from  that  time  have  presumably  rested  in  peace. 
But  from  that  time,  and  for  fully  a  half  century 
afterward,  this  town  was  universally  known  as 
“Wizard’s  Clipp,”  Smithfield  being  only  recognized 
as  its  name  in  its  relations  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 

These  strange  events  have  furnished  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  numerous  memoirs  and  publications  be¬ 
sides  those  of  Father  Gallitzin.  Some  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1817  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mullady,  who 
at  that  time  visited  the  place,  accompanied  by  Rev. 
Anthony  Kohlmann.  This  legend  also  figures  in  a 
novel  called  “Alban,  a  Tale  of  the  New  World,” 
published  in  1851  by  C.  P.  Putnam.  Full  accounts 
of  it  were  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Leader ,  pub- 
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lished  by  J.  Y.  Huntington;  in  the  Catholic  Mir¬ 
ror,  by  the  Rev.  Louis  Obermeyer,  who  was  pastor 
of  St.  Vincent’s  Church  of  Baltimore,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmittsburg ; 
in  the  sketches  brought  out  by  the  Rev.  Charles  J. 
White,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  in  a  book  by 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Finotti,  published  in  Baltimore  in 
1879  by  Kelly  and  Piet,  and  during  the  past  few 
years  quite  an  interesting  account  of  it  appeared 
in  The  Pan  Handle,  published  at  Shepherdstown, 
West  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Demetrius  Gallitzin  thus  verifies  his 
investigations  of  those  strange  transactions  above 
referred  to  : 

“In  September,  1797,  1  became  acquainted  with 
Richard  McSherry  and  his  family,  and  very  soon 
a  most  intimate  friendship  was  formed  between 
us.  I  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country,  spend¬ 
ing  all  my  time  either  at  their  home  or  at  Living¬ 
stone’s,  from  September  until  near  Christmas, 
when  I  had  to  return  to  Conewago,  the  place  of  my 
residence.  My  view  in  coming  to  Virginia  and 
staying  there  three  months  was  to  investigate  those 
extraordinary  facts  at  Livingstone’s,  of  which  I 
had  heard  so  much  at  Conewago,  and  which  I  could 
not  prevail  upon  myself  to  believe,  but  I  was  soon 
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converted  to  a  full  belief  of  them.  No  lawyer  in 
a  court  of  justice  ever  examined  witnesses  more 
strictly  than  I  did,  those  I  could  procure.  I  spent 
several  days  in  penning  down  the  whole  account 
which,  on  my  return  to  Conewago,  was  read  with 
great  interest  and  handed  from  one  to  another.” 

Livingstone  removed  from  Virginia  to  Cambria 
County,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gallitzin.  Before  doing  so  he  conveyed 
the  Clipp  property  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  house  in  which  those 
wonders  are  said  to  have  taken  place  no  longer 
exists ;  the  Church  owns  the  land,  originally  thirty- 
four  acres,  a  part  of  which  they  sold  to  different 
people,  but  “Priest's  Spring”  is  still  shown  to 
strangers  and  a  small  stream  near-by  bears  the 
name  of  Clipp  Creek. 

Father  Demetrius  died  in  1840,  at  his  home  in 
Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  there  has 
since  grown  up  a  town  called  Gallitzin,  on  the  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  memory  of  the 
zealous  minster  of  the  Gospel  is  held  in  the  deep¬ 
est  reverence  in  the  western  part  of  that  State, 
where  he  was  well-known  and  greatly  beloved. 


How  the  Children  Came 
to  the  Rectory 

BY  GEORGE  M.  A.  CAIN 

The  fine,  clean-shaven,  ascetic  face  of  Father 
White  wore  a  troubled  frown — one  of  the  things 
that  seldom  appeared  on  his  countenance.  But  it 
was  there  this  morning,  and  good  reason  for  it, 
too.  He  was  decidedly  worried ;  and  all  about  two 
small  children,  respectively  five  and  seven  years  of 
age.  They  were  his  sister’s  children.  Events  had 
conspired  to  bring  them  to  his  rectory,  and  he  was 
at  his  wits’  end  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do 
with  them. 

The  conspiring  events  were  these:  The  ideal 
housekeeper  who  had  been  with  him  for  five  years 
had  given  him  notice  of  taking  leave  the  very  day 
he  first  read,  in  a  morning  paper,  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  brother-in-law.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  seen  so  little  of  the  family  of  his  one-time 
pet  sister  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  children  when  he  telegraphed  that 
he  would  like  to  bring  her  home  from  the  funeral 
to  live  at  his  house  and  take  care  of  it  for  him. 
When  he  had  been  forcibly  reminded  that  the  chil- 
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dren  did  exist  by  their  presence  at  the  house  of 
bereavement,  he  had  also  found  their  mother  so 
weighed  down  with  immediate  grief  as  to  make 
unfeasible  any  approach  to  another  possibly  dis¬ 
agreeable  subject.  So  he  had  brought  her  back 
with  him,  children  and  all.  But  he  had  over¬ 
heard  a  good  Irish  brakeman  telling  another  that, 
though  he  looked  like  a  priest,  he  must  be  a  Prot¬ 
estant  minister,  and  it  had  helped  to  make  him 
certain  that  the  children  would  not  do  in  his  rec¬ 
tory.  Of  course  to  himself  he  had  carefully  for¬ 
mulated  the  real  objections.  The  children  would 
disturb  his  meditations,  bother  him  in  preparing 
his  sermons,  be  in  the  way  of  visitors;  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  unclerical  and,  hence,  undesirable  addition 
to  his  hitherto  perfectly  regulated  household  and 
life. 

They  had  been  here  a  week  now.  He  could  not 
remember  that  they  had  been  in  his  way  on  any 
occasion.  Mary  had  seen  that  their  meals  were 
served  in  the  kitchen,  or  when  he  was  not  in  in  the 
dining-room.  They  had  been  sent  to  the  fourth 
story  attic  to  play,  and  that  was  far  enough  from 
his  study.  He  had  only  seen  them  about  a  dozen 
times  in  the  whole  period.  But  he  could  not  put 
away  the  sentiment  that  they  were  out  of  place  in  a 
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priest’s  home.  In  fact,  it  did  not  at  all  occur  to 
his  mind  that  there  was  any  possible  plan  by  which 
they  could  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  Sisters  had 
a  good  orphanage  only  a  short  trolley  ride  away; 
and  that,  he  now  decided,  was  certainly  the  place 
for  them.  He  could  see  that  everything  was  done 
to  make  them  happy,  and  give  their  mother  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  them  frequently.  He  started  to 
hunt  Mary  up,  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  her. 

He  found  her,  after  some  search,  in  the  attic, 
with  the  small  boy  on  her  knee  and  the  slightly 
older  girl  on  the  floor  at  her  feet.  To  his  surprise 
she  was  weeping  over  them  and  saying :  “Only  two 
days  more — two  days — and  then  you  must  go,  too. 
Ah,  God,  it  is  hard !”  She  checked  herself  as  she 
saw  her  brother,  and  rose  to  greet  him. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  when,  a  few  moments  later,  he 
had  unfolded  the  plan  about  the  asylum ;  “I  knew 
you  would  not  want  the  children  here.  I  think  I 
can  understand  how  you  feel  about  it.  I  have 
already  made  the  arrangements  at  the  orphanage. 
They  are  going  Monday.  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
much  trouble  between  now  and  then.  And  I,” 
there  was  a  cruel  little  catch  in  her  voice,  “I  can 
visit  them  there  twice  a  week.” 

After  all,  it  had  not  been  as  hard  as  the  good 
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priest  had  feared.  Yet  as  he  went  back  to  his  work 
on  to-morrow’s  sermon,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
banish  the  picture  of  her  face  as  she  had  bent  over 
the  two  little  heads.  He  could  remember,  too, 
how  much  his  sister  had  reminded  him  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa  this  morning,  when,  in  the  Mass, 
he  had  involuntarily  lifted  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
for  the  last  Dominus  V  obis  cum.  The  pale  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  two  babies  haunted  him  as  well. 

Mary  came  in,  her  wan  face  veiled  in  black, 
looking  more  like  the  Dolorosa  than  ever,  to  say 
she  was  going  out  to  do  some  shopping  for  the 
children,  across  the  river  to  Hew  York.  She  had 
put  the  little  ones  in  charge  of  Ann,  who  was  not 
leaving  for  another  week.  As  her  brother  looked 
after  her  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  his  self- 
command  and  calling  her  back  to  say  she  should 
keep  the  children,  no  matter  what  the  results  might 
be. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  found  that  his  brain  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  work  on  any  sermon.  He  opened 
the  window  to  let  in  the  sweet  June  air.  It  was 
still  but  nine  o’clock,  for  Father  White  had  always 
been  an  early  riser.  The  breeze  that  floated  across 
the  great  Hudson  was  fresh  and  cool,  but  it  did 
not  serve  to  put  the  clerical  brain  in  working  order. 
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After  a  short  effort  to  collect  himself,  he  laid  down 
his  pen  and  went  over  to  the  window  again. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  old  Patrick 
McGowan  starting  up  the  street  to  the  trolley,  with 
his  three  grandchildren  in  their  best  frocks.  “Off 
for  Coney  Island”  was  written  as  plainly  as  on  a 
signboard,  over  the  group.  The  priest  had  often 
half  envied  the  old  man  his  weekly  excursion.  He 
envied  him  again  this  morning.  And  then  he  had 
an  inspiration  or  a  temptation;  it  was  some  min¬ 
utes  before  he  could  decide  which.  But  when  he 
had  decided  he  started  deliberately  to  do  what  he 
felt  was  the  most  unclerical  act  that  had  ever  oc¬ 
curred  in  his  ten  years  as  a  priest.  He  called  for 
his  sister.  Realizing  that  she  was  gone,  probably 
for  the  day,  he  did  not  give  up,  but  called  for 
Ann. 

“Ann,”  he  said  to  that  worthy  woman  when  she 
appeared,  “do  you  suppose  you  could  fix  those  two 
youngsters  up  a  bit  ?  I  want  to  take  them  out  for 
a  while.  I  think  they  need  some  air.”  The  last 
sentence  was  delivered  in  an  apologetic  tone,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  look  of  consternation  he  saw  com© 
over  the  old  woman’s  plump  face.  It  was  not  often 
that  Ann  exercised  the  privilege  of  an  old  servant 
to  give  advice  to  her  younger  master,  but  now  she 
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deemed  it  necessary,  and  her  feelings  got  the  best 
of  her  sense  of  her  position. 

“A  fine  figure  your  Reverence  will  be  cutting 
gallivantin’  aroun’  the  country  with  a  pair  of 
babies,  for  all  the  world  like  an  ould  married 
man!”  The  priest  winced;  he  remembered  the 
words  of  the  brakeman  on  the  train.  But  one  of 
the  elements  of  his  success  had  been  a  habit  of 
sticking  to  an  undertaking  to  which  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind. 

“Get  them  ready  as  quickly  as  you  can,”  were  his 
words  to  his  housekeeper  in  his  stiffest  tones, 
though  he  smiled  as  he  went  up  to  his  own  room 
to  change  his  cassock  for  street  attire.  He  could 
hear  the  faithful  creature  grumbling  in  the  next 
room  while  she  prepared  the  children  for  the  out¬ 
ing. 

But  when  he  was  out  in  the  street  with  a  small 
hand  in  each  of  his  own  large  ones,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  questions  a  minute  coming  from  the  tiny  lad, 
despite  the  motherly  girl’s  constant  admonishings 
to  silence;  with  the  people  looking  their  curious 
interest  as  they  passed ;  with  the  thought  of  a  ear¬ 
ful  more,  a  ferry-boat  load,  and  an  excursion- 
steamer  load  still  to  be  faced;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  glances  that  must  come  his  way  all  through 
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the  day  at  the  resort ;  he  did  feel  distinctly  queer, 
and  he  wondered  whether  he  would  not  hear  from 
his  bishop  in  a  day  or  two. 

But  his  uneasiness  for  himself  and  his  irre¬ 
proachable  reputation  was  as  nothing  to  the  many 
other  uneasinesses  he  had  to  contend  with  before 
the  day  was  over.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  small  boy.  He  had  to  be  marched  all 
over  the  steamer  ten  times  by  count,  before  he  was 
satisfied  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  wheels  and  the 
way  they  went  round.  At  the  table  to  which  they 
repaired  when  the  steamer  landed,  this  same  son 
of  Adam  failed  to  show  any  appetite  until  ice 
cream  was  brought  on  by  way  of  dessert.  Then  he 
called  for  more  until  he  had  finished  three  plates 
of  the  delicious  coolness.  After  that,  two  rides  on 
a  carousel  was  enough  to  upset  the  order  of  things 
in  a  much  bigger  and  healthier  stomach  than  his. 
The  priest  had  to  deposit  a  sick  child  on  the  sand, 
with  many  a  word  of  warning  to  stay  there  till  he 
returned ;  then  to  chase  madly  down  the  main 
street  till  he  caught  sight  of  a  doctor’s  brass  plate 
on  the  wall  of  a  large  boarding-house.  After  some 
moments  of  nerve-racking  delay,  he  found  that  the 
young  physician  was  so  engrossed  in  a  game  of 
cards  that  he  would  only  give  the  advice  to  get 
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some  paregoric  at  a  neighboring  drug-store.  There 
was  another  mad  chase  to  this  storehouse  of  nos¬ 
trums  ;  and,  with  ever-increasing  speed,  ever-short¬ 
ening  breath,  and  an  ever-gathering  crowd,  which 
followed  under  the  impression  that  the  priest  was 
on  a  hasty  call  to  an  accident  which  might  prove 
interesting,  he  raced  back  to  the  beach,  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  his  charges — and  found  it  empty. 

It  took  him  ten  agonizing  minutes  to  find  the 
child,  fully  recovered  by  this  time,  down  at  the 
edge  of  the  roaring  waves;  and  the  discovery  was 
made  just  in  time  to  see  the  urchin  knocked  down 
by  a  breaker  a  trifle  larger  than  its  forerunners. 
When  the  priest  had  fished  him  out  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  throng’s  merry  laughter  at  itself 
and  him,  it  was  necessary  to  either  buy  the  child 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  or  give  him  a  bath  while 
the  wet  ones  dried.  Father  White  decided  upon 
the  latter  course. 

He  secured  bathing  suits  at  the  big  pavilion,  and 
sent  the  little  girl  to  dress  her  brother,  as  she  pro¬ 
tested  she  knew  how  to  do.  He  waited  at  the  gate 
for  their  return.  In  five  minutes,  his  astonished 
eyes  beheld  the  wee  figure,  devoid  of  clothes,  weep¬ 
ing  down  the  passage  toward  him.  A  quick  wait¬ 
ing-maid,  however,  caught  the  youth  and  con- 
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ducted  him  back  to  the  dressing-room,  where  she 
probably  untangled  the  refractory  jerseys;  for  it 
was  not  long  ere  he  came  forth  smiling  tri¬ 
umphantly.  The  maid  was  rewarded  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  tip  as  she  led  out  the  sister  carrying  the  wet 
street  clothes  of  her  brother. 

Then,  by  way  of  diversion,  while  the  clothes  were 
drying  on  the  sand,  the  priest  watched  his  charge 
rescued  thrice  from  imminent  danger  of  drown¬ 
ing  ;  watched  him  with  his  own  heart  in  his  throat 
and  prayers  on  his  lips  that  he  should  be  delivered 
from  the  temptation  ever  to  make  such  a  fool  of 
himself  again.  When  the  child  was  safely  dressed 
in  his  dry  but  shapeless  garments,  Father  White 
started  for  the  steamer  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
long  pier.  The  children  walked  wearily,  and  the 
priest  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
he  would  now  be  able  to  get  them  into  a  quiet  cor¬ 
ner  and  keep  them  out  of  sight  till  near  the  end 
of  his  journey. 

He  had  got  three  chairs  at  the  back  of  the  great 
side-wheels,  and  was  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief, 
when  the  turn  of  the  ship  brought  into  view  the 
white  “Dreamland”  buildings  and  the  “Ferris 
Wheel.” 

“Oh.  Father,  what’s  that  great  big  wheel  with 
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the  mans  in  it.  I  want  to  go  on  the  big  wheel; 
please  take  me,  won’t  you,  Father  ?  I  want  to  go 
so  bad.” 

“We  can’t  go  now;  the  boat  has  left  the  pier. 
See  that  big  ship  over  there  with  all  the  sails.” 

“I  want  to  go  on  the  big  wheel  with  the  mans 
in  it.  Please,  Father,  take  me  on  the  wheel,”  and 
the  boy  began  to  wail  vociferously. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  stop  the  child’s 
weeping,  and,  before  he  realized  that  the  words 
would  carry  an  untrue  implication,  Father  White 
had  promised  to  take  him  on  the  wheel,  “next 
time.” 

With  that  the  lad  was  quiet  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  suddenly  rose,  picked  up  his  stool,  and  placed  it 
beside  that  of  the  priest.  With  all  the  assurance 
imaginable,  he  climbed  upon  it,  and  laid  his  sandy 
head  on  the  clerical  knee. 

“I’m  sleepy,”  was  the  explanation  vouchsafed 
for  this  procedure. 

But  the  large  blue  eyes  opened  almost  as  soon 
as  they  had  closed.  The  little  lips  spoke  slowly, 
as  though  loth  to  give  up  the  privilege  of  talking. 

“Oh,  we’ll  tell  mamma  what  a  lovely  time  we’ve 
had.  I’m  goin’  to  tell  her  all  about  the  toot-toot 
boat,  an’  the  ice  cream,  an’  the  Carry-Sail,  an’  the 
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waves — n-no-o,  I  guess  I  won’t  tell  her  about  the 
waves.  She  knows  there’s  waves,  don’t  she, 
Father?  An’  then,  I’m  goin’  to  tell  all  about  the 
big  wheel  wif  the  mans  in  it,  what  I’m  goin’  to 
ride  in,  nex’  time.  Say,  Father,  won’t  mamma 
come,  too,  nex’  time?” 

“Yes,  I  think  she  will  come  next  time;  in  fact, 
I  am  quite  sure  she  will.”  Father  White  had 
barely  finished  the  words  when  the  big  eyes  closed 
tightly,  the  chubby  lips  parted  a  little,  the  small 
head  sank  lower  between  the  priest’s  knees;  one 
of  his  charges  was  beyond  being  further  trouble 
for  a  while. 

And,  by  divers  jerks  of  her  chair,  the  little  girl 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  other  side  of  her 
uncle.  There  was  a  look  of  shy  longing  in  her 
eyes  which  mystified  the  priest  for  a  time.  She 
did  not  take  her  place  boldly,  as  the  masterful  boy 
had  done,  but  sat  bravely,  though  her  eyes  blinked 
and  blinked  till  they  stayed  shut  entirely,  and  the 
curly  head  nodded  as  though  it  would  fall  from 
her  small  shoulders.  The  clergyman  saw  his  duty 
then  and  did  it.  He  drew  the  bobbing  head  down 
to  his  lap. 

The  eyes  opened  again  slowly  as  he  did  this. 
One  little  hand  went  up  to  the  big  one  on  the 
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golden  locks  and  drew  it  to  the  thin  lips  as  the  wee 
maid  kissed  it  reverently.  “I  love  you,  Father/5 
she  said  simply ;  then  she,  too,  went  off  to  the  real 
Dreamland,  while  the  priest  watched  and  pondered. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  child  fall  asleep  with  its 
head  on  your  knee?  To  you  whom  the  Lord  has 
called  to  the  closer  life  with  Him,  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  experiment,  unless  you  are  placed  in  some 
situation  a  little  like  that  of  Father  White.  It 
might  awaken  longings  which  would  make  it 
harder  for  you  to  bear  your  noble  loneliness.  But 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  some  of  you  bachelors, 
who,  for  purely  worldly  reasons,  remain  in  your 
so-called  single  bliss.  It  might  give  you  an  inkling 
of  the  delights  which  possibly  await  you  in  a  less 
selfish  state. 

Father  White  had  always  been  regarded  as  un¬ 
usually  kind  to  the  children  of  the  parish.  And 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  what  priest  is  not 
loving  and  tender  toward  the  little  ones  ?  But  now 
he  began  to  experience  an  entirely  novel  sensation, 
the  first  sensation  of  unmixed  pleasure  he  had  felt 
during  the  whole  of  this  sensational  day.  He  could 
not  take  his  eyes  from  those  two  little  sleepers.  His 
resolutions  about  the  orphanage  suddenly  seemed 
to  grow  difficult  to  perform.  He  began  to  wonder 
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if  his  objections  to  the  children’s  presence  in  his 
roomy  rectory  were  not,  after  all,  dictated  by  mo¬ 
tives  rather  selfish  than  religious.  He  was  still 
balancing  the  sides  of  this  dilemma  when  the 
steamboat  scraped  the  wharf  at  the  end  of  her  jour¬ 
ney,  and  he  had  to  awaken  the  babies  to  lead  them 
to  the  ferry. 

It  was  a  strange  procession  that  came  down  the 
street  to  meet  the  waiting  mother  on  the  steps  of 
the  stone-faced  rectory.  In  the  van  was  the  badly 
disheveled  lad,  his  clothes  beyond  recognition  as 
such,  his  face  more  or  less  begrimed,  his  hair 
tousled  and  sandy.  After  him  followed  the  tired 
lassie,  still  primly  erect  for  all  her  weariness.  The 
priest  brought  up  the  rear,  himself  looking  de¬ 
cidedly  the  worse  for  wear  on  nerves  and  garments. 
The  people  on  the  street  gazed  in  real  and  undis¬ 
guised  wonder.  The  boy,  unembarrassed,  began  to 
shout,  full  fifty  yards  away,  his  tale  of  marvel. 

“Oh,  mamma,  we  went  to  Coney  Island!”  he 
piped  for  the  benefit  of  half  the  block ;  “an’  we  was 
on  the  steamboat;  an’  I  saw  all  the  big  wheels  in 
the  boat,  an’  the  injun  with  big  things  goin’  up 
an’  down;  an’ — an’  we  had  ice  cream — an’  cake 
— an’  candy — an’  peanuts.  An’  we  went  in  the 
big  waves — oh,  so  high  like  that !  An’  we  saw  a 
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great,  big  wheel — lots  bigger  than  the  ones  in  the 
toot-toot  boat,  an’  there  was  mans  an’  wimmens 
an’  little  boys  in  it  like  me.  An’  next  time,  Father 
says  he’s  goin’  to  take  me  on  the  big  wheel,  too.” 

Suddenly  a  question  crossed  his  youthful  mind, 
and  he  ran  from  his  mother’s  embrace  to  his  uncle. 
“Say,  Father,  you  didn’t  told  me  when  is  nex’ 
time  ?” 

Father  White  looked  from  the  upturned  face,  so 
small  and  eager,  to  that  of  the  mother,  with  its 
expression  of  mingled  wonder,  pleasure,  and  anx¬ 
iety.  The  last  resolution  wavered  an  instant,  then 
tottered  and  fell.  He  seized  the  little  fellow  and 
lifted  him  till  the  tiny  face  was  even  with  his  own. 
lie  shook  the  wriggling  burden  back  and  forward, 
laughing  at  himself  quite  as  much  as  at  the  irre¬ 
pressible  child. 

“‘Next  time,’  eh,  you  young  rascal?  Well,  if 
you’re  a  really  good  boy,  and  the  weather  is  fine, 
‘next  time’  might  happen  about  one  week  from 
to-day.” 


The  Price  of  Virtue 

BY  GEORGE  M.  A.  CAIN 

Dr.  Harriman  paced  the  floor  of  Jim  Ghal- 
lagher’s  little,  cheaply-furnished  parlor.  He  had 
been  called  out  to  see  the  wife  of  the  man,  called 
early  in  the  evening,  just  as  he  was  starting  to 
make  a  social  visit  at  the  comfortable  home  of  the 
father  of  his  old  chum,  John  Winters,  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  of  J ohn’s  sister,  Margaret. 
The  parlor  was  a  poor  substitute  for  his  friend’s 
den.  But  that  did  not  worry  him  half  as  much  as 
some  other  things. 

The  case  was  serious,  very  serious.  It  had  not 
taken  him  fifteen  minutes  to  see  that  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  hope  for  saving  the  woman  lay  in  an  operation 
so  dangerous  that  he  reckoned  there  was  about  one 
chance  in  fifty  of  success.  If  the  operation  were 
not  performed,  the  woman  would  die  inside  of 
twelve  hours.  If  it  were,  there  was  one  chance  in 
fifty!  He  had  sent  out  for  the  two  other  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  manufacturing  town — the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  his  rivals,  Dr.  Beebe  and  old  Dr.  Marvin, 
who  had  outlived  any  usefulness  save  in  an  occa- 
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sional  consultation.  He  wanted  their  advice.  And 
one  of  them  had  to  be  present  for  the  operation. 

Should  he  operate  at  all  ?  That  was  the  question 
that  was  in  his  mind.  His  hospital  practice  would 
enable  him  to  do  the  work  as  skilfully  as  the  best 
surgeon  in  the  land,  and  his  professional  instincts 
were  aroused  in  the  interest  such  an  opportunity 
afforded.  But  the  chance  of  failure  was  almost 
the  only  chance.  There  was  hardly  a  hope  of  re¬ 
covery.  The  woman  was  almost  as  certain  to  die 
with  as  without  the  effort.  And  the  people  of  the 
small  town,  who  gossiped  as  small-townspeople  do 
gossip,  would  say  that  he  had  killed  his  patient. 
Could  he  afford  it? — he  who  had  just  begun  to  feel 
his  way  into  a  practice  that  might  have  a  prospect 
of  building  up  into  something  in  a  year  or  two? 
If  only  one  of  the  other  doctors  would  take  the 
chance.  But  he  knew  well  enough  what  they  would 
do.  Such  a  reputation  as  Beebe’s  was  not  built  up 
nor  hazarded  on  such  risks,  while  Marvin  was  too 
feeble  to  undertake  to  handle  the  scalpel. 

The  bell  in  the  hall  clanged.  His  colleagues — 
or  rivals — had  come.  When  the  one  had  laid  aside 
his  magnificent  fur  coat,  and  the  other  his  shabbier 
outer  garment,  he  led  them  to  the  rear  room  up¬ 
stairs,  where  the  patient  lay  unconscious.  With 
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quick,  low,  incisive  words,  he  pointed  out  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  own  examination.  There  were  a  few 
moments  spent  by  the  other  men  in  further  tests. 
Then  they  returned  to  the  parlor  below  to  consult. 

“You  are  quite  right,  doctor,  in  your  diagnosis 
— quite  right.  I  could  hardly  have  done  better  my¬ 
self.”  It  was  the  cool,  patronizing  tone  of  Dr. 
Beebe.  “Too  bad  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  save 
the  poor  woman.  I  would  suggest  your  giving 
something  harmless,  and  telling  the  man  there  is 
no  hope.  Let  him  send  for  the  priest.  Most  of 
these  people  are  Catholics.” 

There  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  way  he  ut¬ 
tered  the  last  words.  It  stung  the  loyal  heart  of 
the  young  man.  He  felt  the  little  image  of  St. 
J oseph  in  his  pocket,  and  his  face  went  a  trifle  red. 
The  speaker  was  quick  to  note  the  change  of  color, 
and  he  half  apologized:  “Oh,  you  belong  to  the 
true  Church ,  do  you?  Well,  when  you  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  big  practice,  you  will  have  little  time  for 
religious  observances,  and  you  will  probably  come 
to  believe  like  the  rest  of  us — not  much  of  any¬ 
thing.  Eh,  Marvin?” 

Having  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  for  the  patient,  the  physician  was  inclined  to 
enjoy  a  little  speech  in  which  he  had  opportunity 
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of  making  the  younger  man  feel  his  relative  insig¬ 
nificance.  But  Harriman  was  not  willing  to  waste 
time,  not  even  in  a  religious  argument. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “you  gentlemen  know  that 
there  is  a  very  slight  chance,  if— — ” 

But  Beebe  cut  into  his  words:  “Yes,  a  slight 
chance — a  good ,  big  chance  of  our  getting  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  killing  the  woman  if  we  perform 
the  operation  I  suppose  you  refer  to.  Doctors 
who  succeed  do  not  take  that  kind  of  ‘slight 
chances/  ” 

The  old  doctor  now  spoke :  “No,  my  friend,  we 
could  hardly  afford  to  try  anything  like  that.  It 
might  do  in  a  hospital  ward.  It  would  never  do 
in  a  small  town  like  this.” 

Dr.  Harriman  was  silent.  Who  was  he  to  set  up 
Quixotic  notions  of  professional  honor  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  sages  of  the  bottle  and  knife?  If 
they  were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk,  why  should  a 
youngster  like  himself,  whose  whole  future  was  at 
stake,  put  his  prospects  to  an  impossible  test?  Yet 
he  did  not  give  in  without  a  protest.  The  words 
that  he  spoke  were  more  an  argument  from  his  own 
conscience  than  any  attempt  to  convince  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  failure  to  perform  duty. 

“Yet,  I  suppose  if  any  one  of  us  were  to  be  in  the 
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same  boat,  we  would  want  the  operation  per¬ 
formed.” 

“Umph,  we  might  want  it.  To  find  a  surgeon 
who  would  do  it  would  be  another  matter.  Why, 
man,  I  have  had  hundreds  of  cases  where  I  had  a 
lot  better  chance  of  success  than  there  is  here,  but 
I  was  unwilling  to  take  the  risk.  Of  course  I  am 
nothing  very  great,  but  1  have  got  on  fairly  for  the 
size  of  the  place.  If  I  have  had  some  measure  of 
success,  I  think  I  owe  it  largely  to  caution.  I  have 
not  taken  foolish  chances.” 

As  he  spoke,  insensibly  the  hand  of  the  young 
practitioner  went  to  the  little  St.  Joseph  in  his 
pocket  again.  He  had  carried  it  ever  since  his  first 
examinations.  Reverently  devout  toward  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  Workers,  he  had  tried  to  do  his  “work” 
as  he  thought  the  Patron  of  labor  would  do  it.  He 
could  not  help  a  twinge  of  conscience  at  the 
thought  of  failure  to  give  the  patient  that  one 
chance  in  fifty  for  life.  He  gave  a  more  pointed 
protest  in  his  next  words. 

“I  may  be  foolish  about  it;  but  I  can  not  help 
but  feel  a  sense  of  professional  obligation  to  give 
a  patient  every  possible  chance.” 

“Professional  obligation !  Fiddlesticks !  It’s 
all  right  for  you  young  fellows  just  out  of  the 
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hospital  to  talk  such  tommyrot.  Go  ahead  and 
try  it.  It  will  cost  you  two  years  of  fair  practice. 
There  is  room  for  you  to  make  a  little  place  for 
yourself  beside  us,  if - ” 

He  kept  on  speaking;  but  the  younger  man  was 
thinking  so  hard  he  did  not  even  hear  the  hot 
words.  He  was  thinking  of  a  certain  little  house  he 
had  begun  to  hope  he  could  buy  in  a  few  months; 
of  a  certain  little  woman  for  whom  he  had  thought 
to  be  able  to  provide  a  home  on  a  small  scale,  not 
too  different  from  the  one  she  was  used  to ;  of  the 
looks  the  people  would  give  him  on  the  street  in 
forty-eight  hours ;  of  the  mutterings  he  would  hear 
about  being  a  murderer ;  of  the  long  days  when  no 
one  would  come  near  his  empty  office.  Then  his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  little  room  upstairs ;  to  the 
three  small  children  at  a  neighbor’s;  to  the  poor 
fellow,  whose  steps,  as  he  paced  the  floor  above, 
meant  more  than  very  cries  of  anguish.  One  chance 
in  fifty — should  he  risk  giving  that  chance?  His 
lips  moved  in  a  hasty  “Hail  Mary”  for  guidance. 
As  he  finished  the  little  prayer,  he  heard  the  suc¬ 
cessful  man  finishing  his  harangue.  “I  tell  you, 
public  opinion  won’t  stand  for  it.” 

“Public  opinion  be — !”  Perhaps  it  was  mere 
vulgar  half-profanity;  perhaps  it  was  sinful;  I 
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rather  incline  to  think  it  was  the  just  anger  of  a 
righteous  man  against  the  cowardice  which  makes 
men  fear  to  perform  a  dangerous  duty.  His  tone 
changed  instantly  to  one  of  calm  determination. 
“Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  my  professional  duty  to 
perform  this  operation.  I  shall  ask  you  to  remain 
to  assist  me.” 

“You’re  a  —  fool.  I  refuse  to  remain  for  such 
a  piece  of  idiocy.”  And  Doctor  Beebe  picked  up 
his  coat. 

The  young  man  looked  him  squarely  in  his  eyes. 
“You  forget,  sir,  that  the  law  requires  you  to  re¬ 
main  at  my  request.  I  am  in  charge  of  this  case,, 
and  I  alone  will  be  responsible.” 

“You  can  be  mighty  sure  you  will  be  responsible. 
I  shall  see  to  it  that  no  one  blames  me  for  this.” 

But  the  older  doctor,  as  they  walked  up  the  stairs 
again,  found  opportunity  to  grasp  Harriman’s 
hand.  “You  are  doing  right,  after  all.  It’s  a  very 
small  chance ;  but  I  hope  to  God  you  succeed.” 

Quickly  the  preparations  were  made.  Silently, 
swiftly,  deftly,  the  long  cut  was  accomplished.  Yet 
it  took  two  hours  before  it  was  over.  Then  the 
young  man  was  left  alone  to  watch  the  results  of  his 
labor  of  conscience.  As  the  others  passed  down  the 
stairs.  Dr.  Marvin,  tired  out  as  he  was  by  the  strain 
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upon  his  feeble  nerves,  could  not  refrain  from  a 
word  of  commendation. 

“By  George,  the  youngster  can  certainly  handle 
a  knife.  It  was  foolish  for  him  to  try  it  this  time, 
but  I  can  not  help  admire  his  sand.” 

“I  only  wish  I  had  not  been  splashed  with  the 
mud  from  his  sand  as  you  call  it.  I  call  it  plain 
idiocy,  as  I  said  before,”  was  the  rejoinder.  The 
two  men  passed  out,  Dr.  Beebe  to  his  waiting  auto¬ 
mobile;  Dr.  Marvin  to  his -slower  closed  carriage. 

It  was  gray  dawn  when  two  other  men  passed 
down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  humble  cottage.  One 
was  Dr.  Harriman,  the  other  was  the  parish  priest. 
Both  men  were  silent.  The  priest  was  an  old  man 
with  little  sympathy  for  the  bloodthirsty  modern 
surgeons,  as  he  had  been  known  to  dub  them.  The 
physician  had  been  watching  the  life  of  his  patient 
slowly  ebb  away,  and,  with  it,  all  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  prospects  of  success  had  gone.  He  was  too 
disconsolate  to  care  to  talk.  There  was  nothing  to 
say.  He  had  risked  his  reputation  for  a  sense  of 
professional  duty.  He  had  lost  the  throw  of  the 
dice. 

When  he  reached  his  rooms,  he  lay  down,  but 
half-undressed,  upon  his  couch.  Sleep  was  slow  in 
coming.  He  went  over  the  evening  before,  and  the 
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details  of  the  night’s  work.  Yes,  he  had  done  his 
duty,  done  it  as  well  as  he  could.  And  it  had  cost 
him  everything.  He  dreaded  to  go  out  in  the 
afternoon ;  hated  to  think  of  starting  on  his  round 
of  visits.  All  he  could  now  expect  was  to  have  his 
patients  tell  him  that  they  had  decided  to  change 
physicians.  The  house  on  the  hill  faded  out  of  his 
mind’s  view.  Even  Margaret,  whose  father  was 
in  Dr.  Beebe’s  hands,  would  have  heard  by 
noon  of  his  foolish  desire  to  practise  with  the 
scalpel.  He  had  heard  her  give  vent  to  un¬ 
complimentary  expressions  about  professional 
butchery. 

He  arose,  after  a  little  while,  and  lighted  a  ci¬ 
gar.  Sitting  in  his  chair,  puffing  gloomily,  the 
weed  gradually  soothed  his  tired  nerves.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  doze;  weariness  got  the  best  of  worry,  and 
he  slept  thus,  long  and  soundly. 

It  was  two  o’clock  when  he  was  awakened  by  the 
ringing  of  his  telephone  bell.  He  arose  drowsily, 
walked  in  to  his  desk,  and  took  down  the  receiver. 
He  had  just  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  name  at  the 
head  of  a  bitter  editorial  in  the  local  daily.  He 
wondered  now  if  he  were  being  called  up  by  some 
reporter  who  wanted  to  ask  impertinent  questions. 


“Hello- 
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He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  It  was  Mar¬ 
garet’s  voice. 

“Why,  is  that  you,  Margaret  ?  What’s  up  ?” 

“Nothing  is  up ;  father  is  down,  worse.  He  wants 
you  to  come  right  up.” 

“Well,  of  course,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  your 
father ;  but  he  is  Dr.  Beebe’s  patient.” 

“No,  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Father  sent  Dr. 
Beebe  about  his  business  this  morning.  He  told 
him  he  wanted  a  doctor  with  a  conscience.” 

“A  what?” 

“A  doctor  with  a  conscience — one  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Don’t  you  understand  ? 
Well,  never  mind  talking  about  it  now;  hurry  up 
here  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  suppose  you  are  awfully 
tired.  But  come.  Good-by.” 

There  was  a  click  in  the  receiver.  Margaret  was 
gone.  What  in  the  world  did  she  mean  anyhow? 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  back  in  his  great-coat  and 
walking  briskly  down  the  main  street  toward  the 
avenue  which  led  to  the  Winters  mansion.  As  he 
went  he  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  smiles  that 
met  him.  Smiles  are  infectious.  He  began  to  hope 
things  would  not  be  so  bad  as  he  had  feared.  Still, 
he  reflected,  it  was  too  early  for  the  report  to  have 
circulated.  But  why  were  the  “Good  afternoons” 
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so  much  more  cordial  than  heretofore?  Really, 
something  unaccountable  seemed  to  have  happened. 
What  could  it  have  been  ?  Dr.  Marvin  might  have 
put  a  favorable  construction  on  his  acts;  but  the 
old  man  could  hardly  have  seen  any  one  to  talk  to 
about  the  matter.  Dr.  Beebe  would  have  hurried 
around,  giving  out  his  story,  lest  his  name  should 
be  coupled  with  the  failure.  “A  doctor  with  a 
conscience” :  yes,  he  had  been  that,  but  his  con¬ 
science  bade  fair  to  prove  an  expensive  possession. 

As  he  passed  the  corner  grocery,  with  its  usual 
group  of  idle  loungers,  he  heard  something  which 
gave  him  further  surprise.  There  were  a  number 
of  nodded  greetings ;  then  one  of  the  men  turned  to 
another  with  a  chuckle.  His  words  were  not  meant 
for  the  physician’s  ears,  but  he  spoke  too  loud. 

“  ‘Public  opinion  be — ’  ”  he  quoted.  “Well,  if 
any  of  my  folks  need  a  doctor,  there  is  the  man 
they’ll  get,  if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it.” 

Some  light  was  breaking  through  the  fog  of  mys¬ 
tery,  but  it  was  far  from  clear.  Nor  did  the  words 
of  Margaret’s  father  entirely  solve  the  riddle. 

“Young  man,  you  are  the  doctor  I  have  been 
looking  for.  I  want  a  man  that  will  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  me,  and  is  willing  to  try  to  fix 
me  up  where  I  need  it,  even’ if  it  costs  him  some- 
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thing  in  reputation.  Ghallagher  works  here  on  my 
place.  He  told  me  what  happened  last  night,  or, 
rather,  told  Margaret,  and  she  told  me.  You  showed 
the  kind  of  stuff  I  like.  If  you  were  a  business  man 
instead  of  a  medicine  man,  I  would  offer  you  a  job 
that  would  make  you  open  your  eyes.  As  it  is, 
there  is  something  else  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  have 
been  a  bit  suspicious  you  rather  like  Margaret.  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  you  have  my  approval. 
I  hope  you  get  her.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  man 
of  your  stamp  in  the  family.  And  I  guess,  if  looks 
tell  anything  when  a  girl  is  talking  about  a  man  of 
real  grit,  you  oughtn’t  to  have  much  trouble  get¬ 
ting  the  young  lady’s  consideration.  How,  go 
ahead  and  look  me  over.” 

When  Dr.  Harriman  had  finished  his  examina¬ 
tion  and  written  a  few  prescriptions,  he  went  out 
into  the  hall.  Margaret  was  waiting  for  him. 

“Well,”  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  glee  that  might 
have  sounded  a  trifle  out  of  keeping  with  her  anx¬ 
iety  for  her  father,  “you  have  got  the  whole  town 
at  your  feet!  Ghallagher  has  been  telling  every¬ 
body  about  your  wicked  profanity.  You  will  have 
more  practice  in  a  week  than  Dr.  Beebe  can  ever 
win  back.  Oh,  I  think  you — I  mean  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  splendid !” 
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“You  do,  do  you?  Well  come  into  the  library  a 
moment.  I  think  this  would  be  a  good  time  for 
me  to  say  a  few  things  ‘while  the  iron  is  hot’.” 

The  rest  of  that  part  of  the  story  had  better  be 
left  to  tell  itself. 

It  was  after  he  got  back  home  that  Dr.  Harriman 
found  the  whole  answer  of  his  puzzle.  Ghallagher 
was  there,  ahead  of  a  longer  string  of  waiting  pa¬ 
tients  than  the  small  parlor  had  ever  held  before. 
He,  good,  honest  fellow  that  he  was,  wanted  to  pay 
his  bill  immediately. 

“How  much  do  I  owe  you?”  he  asked  a  little 
gloomily,  fumbling,  the  while,  a  roll  of  soiled  bills. 

“Well,”  answered  the  doctor,  “you  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  first.  How  did  this  get  out — about  our  medi¬ 
cal  consultation  last  night?” 

“Well,”  echoed  the  laborer  ponderously,  “you 
see,  sir — askin’  yer  pardon,  sir,  for  listenin’  where 
I  had  no  business — you  see,  sir,  it  was  like  this.  I 
thought  ye  deserved  a  bit  of  credit  for  playin’  up 
to  thim  rascals,  and  doin’  the  best  ye  could,  even 
if  it  didn’t  save  me  good  woman — -God  rest  her 
poor  soul,  she  was  a  fine  wife  to  me,  sir  !  So  I  just 
up  an’  told  the  people  I  seen,  sir,  how  it  all  was. 
That’s  all,  sir.” 

“Um-m-m.  You  just  put  your  money  back  into 
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your  pocket.  You  will  be  needing  it  for  the  fu¬ 
neral.  I  did  not  succeed  with  the  operation,  though 
God  knows  I  tried.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  I 
owe  you  about  five  thousand  dollars  for  advertising. 
But  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  you  came  to  hear 
our  conversation.” 

Jim  Ghallagher  shoved  the  roll  of  greenbacks 
into  his  wallet  and  plunged  this  deep  into  the 
pocket  of  his  black  Sunday  suit.  Then  his  eyes 
twinkled  even  where  the  tears  had  been  a  moment 
before.  “Begorra,  that’s  easy,”  he  said.  "If  that 
fool  Beebe  had  looked  up  at  the  ceilin’,  he’d  seen 
that  there’s  a  register-hole  open  there.  It’s  to  let 
the  heat  upstairs  from  the  stove  in  the  parlor.” 


Frank’s  Vocation 

BY  GEORGE  M.  A.  CAIN 

“That’s  a  fine  boy  of  yours.”  Father  Murray 
saw  Mr.  Timothy  McGarvey  more  often  on  the 
street  than  in  the  church.  The  latter  was  so  much 
taken  up  with  his  prosperous  business  that  his  at¬ 
tendance  at  Mass  had  become  irregular  of  late 
years. 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Father,”  answered 
the  rather  overdressed  contractor;  “but,”  he  added 
with  a  chuckle,  “which  one  of  the  six  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“I  was  thinking  of  Frank,”  replied  the  priest; 
“I  see  more  of  him  than  I  do  of  the  others,  you 
know.” 

McGarvey’s  face  fell  a  little.  “Well,  I  don’t 
know.  Father.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  have  the  head 
for  business  like  the  others.  Why  there’s  Timmy, 
only  a  year  older,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to  let 
him  figure  out  a  contract  for  me.  And  the 
younger  ones  are  all  coming  on  fine.  But  Frankie 
seems  to  want  to  spend  all  his  time  reading.  His 
reports  from  the  school  have  always  been  terrible 
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bad  when  it  came  to  arithmetic,  and  I’ve  always 
thought  that  was  the  most  important  thing  for  a 
boy  to  know  in  these  times.” 

“But  there  are  other  vocations  in  life  besides 
business,”  hinted  Father  Murray,  scanning  the 
stout  face  of  the  successful  man;  “though  we 
priests  even  have  to  watch  that  end  of  things  pretty 
closely,  if  we  want  to  keep  our  churches  to  say 
Mass  in.”  McGarvey  held  a  considerable  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property  of  the  suburban  church.  It 
was  partly  because  the  man  was  so  strict  about  the 
collection  of  interest  and  the  demands  for  parts 
of  the  principal  that  the  priest  had  been  unable 
to  start  work  on  the  parish  school,  which  was  the 
height  of  his  ambition. 

“Maybe  you’d  be  making  a  priest  of  him.” 
There  was  much  reluctance  in  the  voice  of  the 
parent.  “I’ve  sometimes  thought  he  wasn’t  good 
for  much  else.” 

Father  Murray  did  not  reprove  his  wayward 
parishioner  for  the  covert  insult  to  the  cloth.  He 
could  see  that  it  had  not  been  intended,  that  the 
man  had  simply  uttered  his  feelings  without  re¬ 
membering  whom  he  was  addressing. 

“You  might  afford  to  give  one  out  of  six  to  the 
Lord,”  he  said  gently. 
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“Oh,  I  suppose  so — I  suppose  so,”  sighed  Mo- 
Garvey.  He  was  little  accustomed  to  giving  to 
the  Lord  where  there  was  not  evidence  that  there 
would  be  good  material  return  in  the  way  of  ad¬ 
vertisement.  “It  doesn’t  seem  quite  natural, 
though,  for  a  son  of  mine  to  be  a  priest.  I’ll  talk 
it  over  with  him.  Maybe  he’d  do  better  at  that 
than  anything  else.”  He  lifted  his  hat  without 
bowing  his  head  as  he  parted  from  his  pastor, 
and  walked  briskly  toward  his  large,  new  house 
on  the  best  street  of  the  town.  One  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  relics  of  his  labor  days  was  a  dinner  at  noon 
sharp.  The  five  sturdier  lads  were  on  the  lawn, 
improving  the  waiting  moments  of  the  noon-hour 
with  practice  at  ball.  Frankie  sat  on  the  broad 
veranda,  one  of  his  schoolbooks  before  his  face. 
The  father’s  frown  deepened  at  the  sight. 

“Is  dinner  ready  ?”  he  asked  of  the  studious  lad. 
If  the  boy  had  not  suffered  by  comparison  with  his 
five  brothers,  he  would  have  been  robust-looking 
enough  for  any  taste.  Over  a  strong,  clean-cut 
face  and  fine,  clear,  blue  eyes,  there  was  a  high 
forehead  that  marked  him  as  unusually  intellec¬ 
tual.  And  he  was  well  built  of  body,  and  large 
for  his  fourteen  years. 

“I  don’t  think  so,  father,”  the  boy  replied,  as 
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he  marked  his  place  in  his  book  with  a  thumb 
to  look  up  respectfully  at  his  parent. 

“Well,  come  into  the  office  a  moment;  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.”  There  was  that  in  the  voice  of 
the  contractor  which  did  not  make  the  invitation 
altogether  inviting.  Frankie  followed  his  father 
behind  the  glass  door  with  its  gilt  sign, 
“T.  McGarvey,  Contractor  and  Builder.”  His 
face  paled  a  trifle  around  the  firm  lips. 

“My  son,”  began  the  father,  “I’ve  been  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  you  had  ever  thought  of  what  you 
intend  to  make  of  yourself.” 

The  boy  was  silent,  hesitating  for  words  with 
which  to  express  the  things  he  thought.  McGarvey 
resumed.  “You  don’t  seem  to  have  much  head 
for  business  like  the  others.  I  suppose  you  aren’t 
to  blame  for  that.”  There  was  more  of  withering 
sarcasm  in  the  tone  than  in  the  words.  The  lad 
cringed  a  little  before  the  cold  scrutiny  of  his 
father. 

The  man  went  on :  “Of  course,  you  wouldn’t  do 
for  a  lawyer.  A  lawyer  has  to  be  a  little  bit 
sharp.  How’d  you  like  to  be  a  doctor?” 

“I — I  don’t  know,  father — I  never  thought  of 
that,”  the  boy  stammered. 

“Well,  a  doctor  doesn’t  need  to  have  much  busi- 
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ness  about  him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  charge 
good  fees.  Some  of  them  make  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  it.  But — is  there  something  else  you  have 
thought  of  you’d  like  better?”  The  man  watched 
his  son  eagerly  as  he  propounded  the  last  ques¬ 
tion.  He  was  afraid  of  the  answer. 

Frankie  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Well  enough 
he  knew  that  the  idea  of  becoming  a  priest  would 
meet  with  little  favor  in  the  worldly  mind  of  his 
parent.  In  his  own  mind  it  had  not  become  a 
fixed  purpose.  All  that  was  clear  to  his  thought 
was  the  fact  that  he  cared  little  for  a  life  used  up 
solely  in  the  gathering  in  of  money.  He  had  de¬ 
termined  to  give  his  abilities  to  some  calling  that 
would  be  useful  to  his  fellow-men  and  pleasing  to 
his  God.  Father  Murray  had  never  spoken  to  him 
on  the  subject,  deeming  it  better  to  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  his  own  conscience  and  the  workings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  thought  of  becoming  a  physi¬ 
cian  opened  up  possibilities  of  unselfishness  which 
appealed  to  the  lad’s  mind  for  the  moment. 

“No,  father,”  he  said  at  last;  “I  have  no  very 
definite  notions  as  to  what  I  want  to  become.  I 
would  like  to  think  about  what  you  say  of  being 
a  doctor.  It  is  a  very  useful  life.” 

McGarvey  Senior  smiled  at  his  son’s  idealism. 
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Nevertheless,  he  was  a  little  less  hopeless  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interview.  To  himself  he 
said,  “He’ll  never  go  into  the  church;”  to  the  lad 
he  spoke  aloud,  “Think  it  over.  Fll  be  glad  to 
see  you  through  the  schooling  if  you  want  it.  I 
was  afraid  you  might  have  some  foolish  notions 
about  being  a  priest.  It’s  no  life  for  a  son  of  mine. 
I’d  never  give  the  money  to  educate  one  of  my 
boys  for  that.” 

Frankie  followed  his  father  to  the  dining-room, 
where  the  meal  was  waiting. 

Now,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  strong  will  in  some  seemingly  very  gentle  na¬ 
tures.  Francis  McGarvey  would  not  have  been 
his  father’s  son  had  he  not  possessed  a  little  of  the 
element  of  contrariness.  Had  the  father  known  ex¬ 
actly  the  effect  his  veiled  threat  would  have  he 
would  have  left  it  unspoken.  The  boy,  altogether 
uncertain  before  as  to  what  he  wished  to  make  of 
himself,  became  quite  positive  now.  The  physi¬ 
cian’s  life  lost  its  attractiveness  immediately. 

He  ate  his  dinner  in  silence,  and  excused  him¬ 
self,  hurrying  out  before  the  others  in  order  to  stop 
for  a  moment  at  the  church.  It  was  only  as  he 
knelt  before  the  altar  with  its  little  red  lamp  that 
he  realized  how  much  of  rebellion  there  was  in  the 
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vow  he  started  to  make.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
confessed  the  nnworthiness  of  his  motive  and  hur¬ 
ried  through  the  act  of  contrition  as  the  school- 
bell  rang  half  a  block  away. 

“No,”  he  murmured  to  himself ;  “I  am  not  fit  to 
be  a  priest.  No  wonder  God  has  never  seemed  to 
call  me.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  Timothy  McGarvey, 
sitting  in  his  office  over  some  drawings  and  pages 
of  figures,  heard  the  solemn  gong  of  the  tower  on 
the  house  of  the  Moreville  Volunteer  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company.  He  leaped  from  his  chair  and 
seized  the  large,  red  helmet  that  hung  on  the  wall. 
McGarvey  was  the  chief  of  the  volunteer  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  and  very  proud  of  the  position. 

On  the  street  men  and  women  were  rushing 
toward  the  thick  cloud  of  brightly  glaring  smoke. 
“The  school-house !”  arose  as  a  wild  shriek  from 
the  blanched  lips  of  the  throng.  “The  school- 
house  !”  echoed  the  terrified  voices  of  those  behind. 
Men  cursed  each  other  as  they  strove  to  push  their 
way  forward.  Women  wrung  their  hands  and 
called  aloud  to  God  to  save  their  little  ones. 
McGarvey  forgot  his  office  in  the  Fire  Department 
until  he  heard  the  clang  of  the  engine  bell.  Then 
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he  joined  his  men  and  gained  the  advantage  of  the 
space  made  by  the  pushing  mob  for  this  feeble  in¬ 
strument  of  protection. 

Down  by  the  blazing  building  it  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  through  the  press.  Most  of  the  children 
had  escaped,  thanks  to  a  well-organized  drill. 
Among  them  rushed  the  distracted  parents,  fran¬ 
tically  seeking  their  own.  Some  moments  were 
lost  before  the  firemen  could  bring  their  hose  to 
bear  upon  the  flaming  windows  of  the  front  of  the 
school. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  McGarvey's  ar¬ 
rival,  attention  was  still  diverted  from  the  fire  to 
the  children  who  had  escaped.  Every  father  and 
mother  hoped  to  find  his  own  among  these.  As 
they  were  about  three  hundred  in  number  and  scat¬ 
tered  quickly  through  the  crowd,  the  confusion  oc¬ 
cupied  itself  with  locating  them.  The  four  old¬ 
est  of  McGarvey's  boys  except  Frankie  worked 
their  way  toward  the  engine  where  they  were  sure 
of  finding  their  father.  The  chief  hardly  thought 
of  the  older  of  the  missing  two.  “Where's  Willie  ?” 
he  asked  of  the  others. 

Barely  had  the  question  escaped  his  lips,  when 
there  arose  a  cry,  started  by  one  of  the  teachers 
who  had  escaped,  running,  like  the  fire,  from  one 
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to  another,  swelling  until  it  seemed  a  mighty  groan ; 
“The  top  floor!  The  primary  children  are  there 
yet.” 

By  this  time  the  whole  front  of  the  building  was 
wrapped  in  flames.  With  the  desperation  of  mad¬ 
men,  the  firemen  worked  their  way  to  the  rear. 
Here  smoke  was  rolling  in  volumes  from  the  two 
lower  rows  of  windows,  with  tongues  of  flame 
shooting  forth  from  the  ground  floor.  Long 
streams  of  the  gray  vapor  curled  from  the  upper¬ 
most  openings  at  one  end  of  the  building,  the  roof 
there  was  cracking  with  the  heat.  One  of  the  two 
fire  escapes  was  so  wrapped  in  smoke  as  to  be  of 
no  use.  The  other  ended  in  a  small  platform  level 
with  the  second  floor. 

It  was  only  when  the  firemen  gazed  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  this  platform,  some  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  that  they  realized  the  awful  blunder  they 
had  made  in  hurrying  from  the  fire-house  with¬ 
out  the  ladder  wagon.  A  year  before  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  the  local  water-works, 
giving  a  pressure  that  would  reach  the  highest 
roof  in  the  district.  At  the  half-dozen  fires  which 
had  occurred  since  then,  the  ladders  had  been  use¬ 
less.  The  men  had  come  to  rely  entirely  upon 
their  engine.  In  the  haste  of  to-day,  they  had  left 
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the  wagon  rather  than  lose  the  time  in  hitching 
the  horses. 

While  all  eyes  were  turned  in  helpless  horror 
upon  this  useless  fire  escape,  up  which  none  of  the 
rescuers  might  pass,  they  suddenly  saw  the  window 
at  the  top  thrown  wide  open.  The  pale  face  of 
Frank  McGarvey  showed  for  a  moment  at  the  case¬ 
ment.  Then  he  leaped  out  upon  the  top  platform 
of  the  iron  stair. 

“The  coward  \”  hissed  McGarvey  between  his 
teeth.  “Of  course  he  would  leave  his  little  brother 
and  save  himself.” 

But  the  lad  had  turned  his  face  to  the  window 
as  soon  as  he  gained  the  iron  foothold.  He  reached 
in  and  seized  a  small  child  whom  he  set  beside 
him  on  the  platform,  telling  him  to  hurry  down 
the  steps.  Then  he  brought  forth  another  child, 
and  another.  Some  one  within  seemed  to  be  hand¬ 
ing  them  to  him  as  he  placed  them  at  the  top  of 
the  stair.  Swiftly  he  started  them  on  their  de¬ 
scent,  five  of  them,  ten,  twenty,  thirty — thirty- 
five.  Last  of  all,  the  teacher  of  the  lowest  primary 
grades  climbed  to  the  balcony. 

By  the  time  the  last  of  the  children  had  been 
lifted  from  the  window,  the  first  were  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  steps.  There  they  halted,  clinging  fear- 
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fully  to  one  another  and  to  the  ladders,  afraid  to 
leap  to  the  arms  which  waited  for  them  below. 
The  men  on  the  ground  called  to  them,  pleaded 
with  them,  threatened  them;  but  not  one  child 
would  dare  the  plunge. 

Quick  as  thought,  far  quicker  than  your  read¬ 
ing  of  these  words,  Frank  McGarvey  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  situation.  The  stairs  were  crowded,  the 
middle  platform  was  covered  with  wailing  infants. 
Swiftly  the  boy  climbed  down  the  side  of  the  steps. 
The  teacher,  catching  his  idea,  started  to  follow. 
He  reached  the  lowest  platform,  and  began  seiz¬ 
ing  one  child  after  another  and  dropping  them 
below.  The  lady  missed  her  footing  about  half 
the  way  down  the  second  ladder,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  She  was  only  slightly  injured,  as  the 
firemen  broke  the  force  of  her  fall  with  their  arms. 

But  when  Frank  had  handed  down  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  within  reach  from  the  lowest  plat¬ 
form  and  steps,  the  others  refused  to  come  to  him. 
He  was  compelled  to  climb  up  more  and  more  of 
the  stairs  for  each  successive  babe.  Twenty  times 
did  he  race  up  and  down  the  iron  steps,  each  time 
adding  one  more  to  the  saved.  The  last  three  chil¬ 
dren  stood  still  at  the  top.  As  he  came  near  them, 
they  seemed  afraid  of  him,  having  seen  how  he 
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had  dropped  their  playmates.  Two  of  the  babies 
turned  at  his  approach,  and  before  he  could  stop 
them,  had  climbed  back  into  the  window  from 
which  the  smoke  was  already  beginning  to  issue 
in  dark  wreaths.  The  boy  disappeared  after  them. 

In  a  moment  he  was  back  with  one — his  own 
little  brother.  With  a  threatening  gesture  he 
frightened  the  wee  lad  down  the  steps,  then  turned 
within  the  ever-thickening  air  for  the  other.  Down 
below  they  waited  in  breathless  expectation.  Tim 
McGarvey  could  hear  his  own  watch  ticking  off 
the  seconds  that  seemed  like  hours.  In  his  heart 
had  warmed  a  love  for  the  fourteen-year-old  boy 
up  there  such  as  he  had  never  felt  for  any  other 
son. 

The  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  open  window 
widened  into  a  steady  stream.  The  stream  spread 
thicker  and  thicker  till  it  rolled  forth,  a  black  col¬ 
umn  to  join  the  mighty  volume  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  Two  men  who  stood  on  the 
ground  and  watched  that  window  turned  gray  in 
the  four  long  minutes  that  dragged  by.  One  was 
the  father  of  the  little  girl  who  had  fled  from  her 
rescuer.  The  other  was  Tim  McGarvey. 

And  then  arose  a  mighty  shout  of  triumph.  The 
figure  of  the  small  child  emerged  from  the  thicken- 
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ing  cloud  of  smoke,  clasped  in  the  blackened  hands 
of  the  boy.  But  the  cry  died  even  as  it  broke 
forth.  For  a  great  crash  and  the  roar  of  falling 
timbers,  the  grinding  of  twisting  girders,  drowned 
the  noise  of  the  admiring  throng  and  hushed  them 
to  silence.  A  vast  volume  of  smoke  and  flame  and 
ashes  belched  from  the  twenty  windows  on  the  side 
of  the  building.  The  tiny  girl  came  rolling  and 
tumbling  down  the  fire  escape  till  she  fell,  badly 
bruised,  but  safe,  into  the  arms  of  her  father. 

For  one  instant  the  pale  face  of  the  brave  boy 
could  be  seen  over  the  casement  of  the  window. 
Maybe  it  was  only  the  effect  of  their  overcharged 
imaginations,  but  those  who  saw  it  said  afterward 
that  it  wore  a  smile  of  earnest  satisfaction,  as  of 
one  who  has  done  his  work  well.  Then  it  disap¬ 
peared  forever.  Only  a  blackened  trunk  was  found 
of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  young  hero. 

***** 

The  little  Catholic  church  of  Moreville  could 
not  hold  one-tenth  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  to 
assist  at  the  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead  son  of 
Tim  McGarvey.  Father  Murray  had  thought  to 
use  the  occasion  for  some  words  that  might  benefit 
the  many  strangers  to  the  church  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  but  his  voice  broke  and  he  could  not  proceed 
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for  weeping.  Only  one  pair  of  eyes  remained  dry 
through  the  attempt  at  a  sermon  and  throughout 
the’  services.  They  remained  riveted  upon  the  cas¬ 
ket.  The  hair  above  them  was  now  as  white  as 
snow. 

That  evening  the  priest  went  over  to  the  house 
of  affliction.  He  found  the  bereaved  man  sitting 
alone  on  the  steps.  He  began  some  words  of  con¬ 
dolence. 

“Father,”  broke  in  the  once  proud  voice,  now 
mellowed  with  a  new  tone,  “I  do  not  deserve  any 
sympathy,  and  I  do  not  need  any.  That  boy,  ly¬ 
ing  dead  out  there  as  he  is,  is  worth  more  to  me 
than  all  the  other  children  in  this  town.  All  that 
I  have  ever  gained  or  done  is  as  nothing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  being  the  father  of  such  a  son. 

“You  spoke  to  me,  the  morning  before  the  fire, 
about  his  being  a  priest.  I  hope  he  has  saved  one 
soul  as  it  is,  and  a  very  hard  soul  at  that.  I  have 
been  going  over  my  life  these  last  three  days,  com¬ 
paring  it  with — with  that  example.  Would  you 
mind  walking  back  with  me  to  the  church  to  hear 
my  confession?” 


Hester  Crawford’s  Last 
Dance 

BY  MAGDALEN  ROCK 

“And  now,”  said  Mrs.  Lyall,  settling  herself 
comfortably  in  an  easy-chair,  “we  can  have  a  chat, 
if  yon  aren’t  too  tired,  Hester.” 

“No,  I  am  not  a  bit  tired,”  Hester  Crawford 
assured  her  hostess ;  “oh,  no,  not  a  bit.”  The  girl 
had  down  her  long  tresses,  and  was  lazily  brushing 
her  hair.  She  placed  the  brush  on  the  dressing- 
table,  and  took  a  chair  opposite  her  former  school¬ 
fellow.  Mrs.  Lyall  proceeded  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  some  of  her  classmates.  At  length  her 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  she  began  to  give  her 
guest  some  information  regarding  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood.  She  broke  off  suddenly  to  ask  : 

“Have  you  brought  a  ball  dress  with  you?” 

Hester  shook  her  head. 

“Oh,  you  must  send  for  one.  Lord  and  Lady 
Kingswood  are  giving  a  big  ball  on  the  twentieth.” 

“In  honor  of  their  son’s  coming  of  age,  isn’t  it  ? 
Some  of  your  afternoon  callers  were  speaking  of 
the  affair.” 

“Yes.  I  am  certain  you  will  enjoy  a  ball  at 
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Kingscourt,  Hester.  Are  you  as  fond  of  dancing 
as  ever?” 

“No ;  on  the  contrary,”  Hester  replied,  “I  never 
dance.” 

“Never  dance !”  Mrs.  Lyall  echoed.  “How  is 
that?” 

“Perhaps  the  story  would  keep  you  out  of  bed 
too  long,”  said  Hester. 

“No,  no.  One  can  say  a  good  deal  in  a  few 
minutes.” 

“Very  well,”  Hester  agreed.  “Two  years  ago 
my  brother  Adrian  and  I  went  for  a  cycling  tour 
through  the  west  of  Ireland.  One  evening  in  the 
middle  of  a  thinly  populated  district  a  violent 
rain-storm  came  on,  and  very  soon  after  my  front 
tire  burst.  The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents, 
and  we  looked  about  for  a  place  of  shelter.  Not 
far  from  the  roadway  we  observed  a  moderate¬ 
sized  house,  and  made  our  way  to  it.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  uninhabited,  but  a  sort  of  porch  afforded 
partial  shelter  and  we  stood  in  it  some  time  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  storm  to  pass  off.  It  had  evidently  no 
intention  of  doing  so.” 

Hester  paused  a  moment. 

“I  had  gradually  been  drawing  closer  to  the 
arched  doorway,  and  at  length  leaned  against  it. 
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It  suddenly  yielded,  and  only  for  a  quick  grasp 
from  Adrian  I  should  have  fallen  backward.” 

“  ‘This  is  luck !’  my  brother  exclaimed,  ventur¬ 
ing  inside.  The  hall  before  us  was  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  and  a  wide  staircase  led  to  the  upper  regions. 
The  house  had  been  seemingly  long  out  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  walls  were  covered  with  mildew,  and 
the  plaster  had  fallen  off  here  and  there  in  large 
patches.  I  shivered  as  I  followed  Adrian. 

“  ‘What  a  moldy,  wretched  place  !’  I  exclaimed. 

“  ‘It  is  more  comfortable  than  outside/  Adrian 
remarked.  ‘Come  on,  till  we  find  the  kitchen. 
Perhaps  we  can  light  a  fire/ 

“I  followed  Adrian  to  a  large-sized  kitchen, 
partly  furnished.  A  few  sods  of  dry  turf  were 
lying  in  a  corner,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  handful 
of  briars  and  the  contents  of  Adrian’s  matchbox, 
we  succeeded  in  kindling  a  fire. 

“  ‘There,  now/  said  Adrian,  ‘you  can  dry  your 
skirts.  I’ll  ride  back  to  Drumbeg  and  send  a  car 
for  you.’ 

“I  objected.  The  evening  was  falling  in  darkly ; 
and  the  large  gloomy  kitchen,  despite  the  fire  on 
the  hearth,  looked  eerie  and  melancholy. 

“Adrian  laughed  at  my  demur. 

“  ‘Are  you  developing  nerves,  Hester?  You  sim- 
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ply  couldn’t  walk  ten  miles  in  such  pouring  rain. 
Don’t  be  ridiculous,  and  I’ll  come  back  with  Paddy 
Oasey  and  the  car.  I’ll  be  here  in  two  hours  at 
least.  Paddy’s  mare  travels,  according  to  report, 
like  the  wind.’ 

“I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  into  what 
really  seemed  a  sensible  course.  It  was  near  mid¬ 
summer,  and  there  was,  practically  speaking,  no 
real  darkness.  Adrian  went  off,  and  I  settled  my¬ 
self  on  a  low  stool  by  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to 
dry  my  dripping  skirts.  I  was  gazing  dreamily 
at  the  glowing  peats,  and  finding  strange  forms 
and  faces  in  the  half-burned  embers  when  I  was 
roused  effectually  by  the  banging  of  the  outside 
door  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep.  I  rose 
hastily  to  my  feet,  wondering  if  it  were  possible 
for  my  brother  to  be  back  so  soon.” 

Hester  paused,  and  Mrs.  Lyall  clasped  her  small, 
ringed  hands. 

“Now  for  your  adventure,”  she  said. 

“But  a  very  different  person  from  Adrian  en¬ 
tered  the  kitchen.  He  was  a  strongly  made  man  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  apparently.  His  eyes  were  dark 
and  shone  brightly,  and  he  was  whistling  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  came  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  door 
leading  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  I  instinctively 
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moved  toward  it.  The  man  gave  a  sudden  cry, 
and  drew  a  long  gleaming  knife  from  beneath  his 
coat. 

“  ‘Are  yon  back,  back  at  last,  Eose  ?’  he  cried, 
and  langhed  horribly.  ‘No,  no,  my  dear,  you  won’t 
go  away  again,  never  again,  asthore.  I  knew  they 
lied  who  said  you  were  lying  beneath  the  cold 
black  waters.  They  lied,  and  took  me  away,  and 
now  we  are  together  again  in  spite  of  all/ 

“In  an  instant  I  recollected  hearing  the  land¬ 
lady  of  the  little  inn  in  Drumbeg  and  some  of  her 
customers  speak  of  a  man  who  had  escaped  from 
the  county  asylum.  His  young  wife  had  been 
drowned  in  a  boating  accident  a  week  after  their 
marriage,  and  the  man  had  become  hopelessly  in¬ 
sane.  I  wondered  if  he  was  the  man.  He  eyed 
me  over  curiously. 

“  ‘Where  have  you  been  all  the  long  years, 
Eosie  ?’  he  inquired,  drawing  nearer.  ‘You  are  no 
older  looking,  agra ,  no  older.  And  you  are  better 
dressed,  Eose.  Why  don’t  you  speak?’ 

“The  man’s  voice  rose  to  a  shriek,  and  I  tried  to 
reply: 

“  ‘I — I  am  not  Eose.’ 

“  ‘Not  Eose !  And  would  you  lie,  too !  I  have 
had  enough  of  lies,  and  too  much.  You  won’t  leave 
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me  again,  never,  never !  And  I  won’t  go  back  to 
that  dreadful  place.  I  know  of  a  good  plan,  a 
good  plan!  I’ll  kill  you,  Rose,  and  then  I’ll  kill 
myself.  You  won’t  go  under  the  dark  water 
again,  I  promise  you.  You’ll  lie  beside  me  with 
the  soft  green  grass  above  us.  The  knife  is  sharp.’ 
The  man  chuckled  gleefully  as  he  ended. 

“I  repressed  a  wild  desire  to  scream,  and  tried 
to  remember  what  advice  I  had  often  seen  ten¬ 
dered  in  magazines  and  periodicals  for  a  case  like 
the  one  I  was  in.  Nothing  occurred  to  me.  I 
glanced  from  door  to  door.  The  back  door  was 
fastened.  I  could  not  hope  to  unbolt  it  and  make 
my  escape.  The  man  stood  between  me  and  the 
door  leading  into  the  passage. 

“‘Won’t  you  wait  a  little?’  I  begged.  T  want 
to  say  my  prayers.’ 

“ ‘You’ll  pray  none !’  the  madman  yelled,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  seize  me.  I  skipped  aside. 

“‘Ho!  Ho!’  he  laughed,  ‘you  can  dance  still. 
Well,  you’ll  dance  once  more.  Come,  asthore,  I’ll 
whistle.  Do  you  mind  how  you  used  to  dance  for 
my  whistling?  Dance  now,  dance!’  the  maniac 
commanded. 

“He  began  whistling  the  melody  he  had  been 
whistling  as  he  entered,  and  I  began  to  dance. 
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You  remember  how  I  used  to  dance  and  how  I 
loved  it?”  Mrs.  Lyall  nodded.  “Round  and 
round  I  went,  now  waltzing,  now  pirouetting  to 
the  strange  wild  melody  the  madman  whistled. 
Faster  and  faster  he  whistled,  faster  and  faster  I 
whirled  over  the  flagged  floor.  The  man  kept  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  open  door  and  held  the  knife 
upraised  in  his  hand.  My  breath  came  quicker 
and  shorter,  my  throat  felt  like  bursting,  and 
strange  lights  flashed  and  faded  before  my  eyes. 
I  wondered  vaguely  how  long  I  could  hold  out.” 

“How  awful !”  Mrs.  Lyall  ejaculated. 

“When  I  thought  I  must  fall  to  the  floor,  my 
ears  caught  the  sound  of  a  hurried  footstep  toward 
the  rear  of  the  house.  The  man  heard  it  as  well, 
and  suddenly  ceased  whistling.  He  rushed  toward 
me,  crying  out  that  he  would  never  lose  me  again. 
I  dodged  his  grasp;  but  before  I  could  reach  the 
open  door  his  arm  was  round  me.  I  saw  him  raise 
the  knife  and  screamed  out  wildly,  frantically. 
The  last  things  I  can  remember  were  the  crash  of 
the  back  door  as  it  was  burst  open  and  a  glimpse 
of  Adrian’s  white  face.  When  I  recovered  my 
senses  the  man  was  gone,  and  two  or  three  women 
were  round  me  doing  what  their  kindly  hearts 
suggested  toward  reviving  me.” 
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“Well?”  Mrs.  Lyall  inquired. 

“I  was  brought  back  to  Drumbeg,  and  lay  there 
sick  to  death  with  brain  fever.  It  was  due  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  careful  nursing  I  received  from  a 
bright-faced,  cheery  little  nun  that  I  recovered. 
Can  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  dance  and  that  I 
hate  the  sound  of  music?” 

“No,  indeed,”  Mrs.  Lyall  conceded.  “Well,  you 
shan’t  be  asked  to  go  to  the  Kingswood  ball.” 

“Thank  you;  and  now  it’s  surely  time  we  were 
both  in  bed,”  Hester  finished. 


A  Chevalier  of  Old  Galway 

BY  P.  G.  SMYTH 

“Sir  Francis,  it  may  not  be.  Your  words  fill 
my  bosom  with  pain  and  pity,  but  oh,  they  come  at 
such  a  wrong  and  miserable  time!  Your  love  I 
appreciate  as  that  of  a  dear  friend  and  true  and 
honorable  gentleman,  but  my  heart  belongs  to 
another.  With  him  it  is  going  to  the  grave.” 

“To  the  grave,  Marian?” 

The  young  baronet's  face  grew  suddenly  pale 
and  drawn  with  the  shock  of  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  agony  of  ruined  hopes,  long  cherished, 
long  concealed. 

“There  is  a  gray  old  convent  by  the  Guadal- 
quiver,”  went  on  Marian  Lynch,  in  a  way  half 
musing,  half  explanatory.  “Its  walls  are  visible 
from  the  castle  garden,  amid  whose  bloom  and 
fragrance  I  have  often  sat  with  my  affianced  hus¬ 
band,  my  dear,  doomed  intended.  That  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  visit  to  Spain  of  my  parents  and  me, 
when  we  were  entertained  at  Castillo  Mendoza. 
Alas,  those  loved  lost  days  and  these  of  death  and 
horror ! 
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“Often  have  I  visited  that  old  convent,  prayed 
in  its  chapel,  paced  its  cloisters,  conversed  with 
its  holy  sisterhood.  It  shall  afford  me  refuge  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  my  life,  far  from  dear  old 
Galway,  but  far  also  from  the  folly  and  tinsel, 
grief  and  misery,  of  this  cruel  world.  There  shall 
I  pray  for  the  soul  of  my  love,  Diego  de  Mendoza, 
now  under  sentence  of  death  in  yonder  prison, 
and  there,  Sir  Francis  D’Arcy,  I  shall  pray  for 
you.” 

They  stood  in  the  spacious  reception  room  of 
one  of  the  stately  mansions  of  the  famous  Lynch 
family  of  old  Galway,  the  City  of  the  Tribes,  the 
celebrated  Anglo-Irish  center  of  the  west  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Dublin  of  Connacht,  with  its  encircling 
embattled  walls  and  towers  of  green  marble,  its 
numerous  handsome  abbeys  and  churches — which 
had  of  late  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers 
and  profaners,  the  agents  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth — the  richly  sculptured,  escutcheon-bear¬ 
ing  castle  residences  of  the  Lynches,  Deanes, 
D’Arcys,  Blakes,  Kirwans,  and  the  other  mer¬ 
chant-prince  families  of  the  Fourteen  Tribes, 
whose  commercial  enterprise  had  made  the  name 
of  Galway,  the  Venice  of  Ireland,  famous,  and  its 
red  and  blue  quartered  flag,  with  its  golden  lions 
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and  besants,  familiar  in  many  a  European  port 
from  Lubeck  to  Civita  Yecchia. 

“I  am  a  Galway  citizen,”  was  to  them  as  proud 
a  declaration  as  “Civis  Romanus  sum”  to  a  pa¬ 
trician  from  the  Tiber. 

“From  the  ferocious  O’Flaherties,  good  Lord,  de¬ 
liver  us !”  “From  the  murderous  O’Maddens,  good 
Lord,  save  and  keep  us !”  were  among  the  invoca¬ 
tions  they  sculptured  over  their  city  gates  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  Milesian  Irish  neighbors,  from  whom 
they  remained  coldly  and  conservatively  aloof, 
bound  up  in  their  guardian  battlements  of  stone. 
They  had  similar  ones  in  reference  to  the  “devilish 
O’Dalys”  and  the  “cutthroat  O’Kellys.”  The 
Galwaygians  were  extremely  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown — and  extremely,  in  dark  and  cruel  days, 
they  sutler ed  for  their  loyalty.  But,  pious  as  they 
were  proud  and  loyal,  they  refused  to  accept  the 
strange  and  shocking  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
or  to  acknowledge  Bluebeard  Harry  of  England  as 
head  of  the  Church.  They  were  compelled  to  see 
their  shrines,  enriched  by  the  generous  contribu¬ 
tion  of  generations  of  citizens,  ruthlessly  plun¬ 
dered,  and  their  monasteries  seized,  cleared  of 
friars  and  monks,  and  confiscated. 

Most  prominent  of  the  Galway  families  were  the 
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Lynches,  who  supplied  over  eighty  mayors  to  the 
city.  They  were  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
the  city  of  Linz,  in  Austria-Hungary,  whence  they 
took  their  name.  Over  the  marble  mantelpiece  of 
the  room  in  which  Marian  Lynch,  niece  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  mayor,  was  seated  in  most  despondent  and 
despairful  converse  with  her  sadly  disappointed 
lover — this  queenly,  blue-eyed,  dark-haired  Gal- 
waygian  beauty  had  quite  a  host  of  admirers — 
was  the  Lynch  coat-of-arms,  three  golden  sham¬ 
rocks  on  a  blue  shield,  with  the  crest  a  lynx,  pro¬ 
nouncedly  suggestive  of  the  family  surname,  and 
the  motto,  “Nec  temere,  nec  timide.”  The  walls, 
draped  with  rich  tapestry,  were  hung  with  family 
portraits  of  grave  burghers  arrayed  in  velvet,  furs 
and  gold  chains,  and  dames  in  snowy  coifs  and 
billowy  lace.  There  was  costly  armor,  lined  and 
crusted  with  gold,  Spanish  blades  and  Syrian 
sabers,  strange  shells  from  many  a  shore,  and 
choice  souvenirs  from  many  a  port,  all  abundant 
and  impressive  tokens  of  the  commercial  influence 
and  wealth  of  this  long  prosperous  city  by  the 
western  sea. 

It  was  a  gloomy  time  in  Galway,  this  autumn  of 
the  memorable  Armada  year  1588,  and  gloomy  and 
sanguinary  was  the  deed  now  in  course  of  con- 
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templation  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Governor  of  Connacht,  one  of  the  most 
greedy  and  savage  oppressors  that  ever  cursed  a 
divided,  helpless  and  hapless  land. 

Around  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  were 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  huge  vessels  of  King 
Philip’s  great  but  ill-fated  armament.  “No  quar¬ 
ter”  was  the  stern  order  issued  by  the  English  com¬ 
manders  with  regard  to  the  shipwrecked  Span¬ 
iards,  and  punishment  of  death  was  ordered  for 
any  Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  who  dared  to  shelter  or 
entertain  them.  Out  in  Galway  Bay  floundered 
the  sea-beaten  hulk  of  a  huge  galleon  which  had 
there  drifted  on  the  rocks,  and  in  the  dungeons 
of  Galway  Castle  lay  seventy  exhausted  and 
weatherworn  men  who  had  escaped  the  ocean  bil¬ 
lows  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  more  cruel 
and  merciless  foe. 

And  among  the  unhappy  prisoners  was  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  young  hidalgo  of  ancient 
Spanish  family  who  in  the  romantic  land  of  the 
olive  and  guitar,  the  cachucha  and  bolero,  had  won 
the  warm  and  impulsive  heart  of  Marian  Lynch. 

“Marian,  I  did  not  know,  and  I  am  sorry — I 
can  not  tell  you  how  sorry,”  gently  said  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis.  His  emotions  underwent  a  rapid  change  at 
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sight  of  the  utter  misery  depicted  on  the  pallid 
face  of  her  he  loved.  With  prompt  and  manly  self- 
abnegation  he  forgot  his  own  disappointment  and 
dismay  and  shared  in  the  sorrow  that  he  wit¬ 
nessed. 

“Oh,  days  of  death  and  horror!”  she  moaned. 
“Diego,  Diego,  true  gentleman  and  king  of  my 
heart,  art  thou  lost  to  me  forever?  Ay  de  mi, 
caballero  mio !  But  we  will  meet  in  heaven.”  And 
taking  a  gold  and  pearl  framed  miniature  from 
amid  the  lace  on  her  bosom  she  fervently  kissed 
the  portrait  of  the  soldier. 

“Courage,  dear  heart,  courage,”  urged  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis.  “Know  you  not  that  hungry  Governor  Bing¬ 
ham  is  ever  open  to  the  argument  of  gold  ?  Come, 
there  may  yet  be  hope.” 

There  was  a  rustle  of  brocade  and  lace  at  the 
door  as  an  elderly  lady  entered.  In  direct  answer 
to  the  baronet’s  suggestion  she  said,  with  tears  in 
her  voice: 

“Alas,  heaven  help  us,  there  is  no  hope,  Sir 
Francis !” 

It  was  Dame  Agatha  Lynch,  the  mother  of 
Marian.  She  had  donned  rich  attire  to  visit  the 
governor.  Flowers  of  gold  and  silver  gleamed  on 
her  brocaded  gown.  A  diamond  cross  shone  on  her 
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breast.  An  ermined  velvet  cloak,  clasped  with 
gold,  fell  from  beneath  the  large  ruff  of  linen  and 
lace  that  encircled  her  neck.  She  looked  the  typi¬ 
cal  wife  of  an  opulent  burgher  of  ancient  lineage. 
But  drooping  was  her  gait,  and  her  eyes  red  with 
weeping. 

“It  was  all  to  no  use,  Marian,  my  darling,”  she 
said.  “All  I  could  say  or  do  or  offer  would  not 
soften  the  hard  heart  of  the  unfeeling  butcher. 
I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  before  him  and  begged 
as  I  never  before  begged  in  my  life.  He  refused 
me,  he  spurned  me,  he  ordered  his  guards  to  thrust 
me  from  his  presence.  Ransom  of  gold  I  secretly 
offered  him,  but  greedy  though  he  was,  he  closed 
his  ears.” 

“I  fear  he  dare  not  take  it,”  commented  Sir 
Francis.  “The  Queen’s  Lord  Deputy,  the  ava¬ 
ricious  Fitzwilliam,  is  closely  watching  Bingham, 
who  dare  not  incur  the  suspicion  of  taking  a  bribe 
by  setting  a  prisoner  free.” 

“Oh,  he  is  a  bloodthirsty  demon,”  continued  the 
good  dame,  her  ruffles  quivering  in  her  sorrow  and 
indignation.  “The  only  mercy  he  will  grant  is  to 
allow  some  friars  to  visit  and  shrive  the  prisoners 
before  they  are  led  forth  to  death.” 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  Sir  Francis  with  sudden 
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interest.  “It  is  a  curious  concession  for  Black 
Dick,  though  afterward,  as  likely  as  not,  he  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  hang  the  friars.” 

In  Galway,  as  part  reward  for  their  loyalty,  the 
English  Government  tolerated  the  religion  of  the 
citizens  as  long  as  they  kept  it,  its  ministers,  and 
its  practices,  severely  out  of  sight. 

“When,  mother,  when?”  tremulously  inquired 
Marian. 

“To-morrow  noon,  life  of  my  heart,  to-morrow 
noon,”  sobbed  the  mother,  and  with  a  cry  of  grief 
and  despair  her  daughter  threw  herself  into  those 
pitying  maternal  arms. 

Sir  Francis  D’Arcy,  with  face  set  with  sorrow, 
picked  up  his  plumed  beaver  and  glided  noiselessly 
from  the  room. 

Next  day  great  was  the  popular  grief,  horror, 
and  agitation  in  the  City  of  the  Tribes.  The  fiat 
of  the  ferocious  governor  had  become  known  to 
the  citizens.  Many  and  sanguinary  had  been  the 
crimes  perpetrated  at  their  doors  in  the  name  of 
law  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham.  Wholesale  execu¬ 
tions  had  taken  place  on  flimsiest  pretenses.  Hos¬ 
tages  taken  from  the  native  clans  had  been  vin¬ 
dictively  taken  forth  and  hanged,  both  men  and 
women,  and  there  was  often  the  affecting  spectacle 
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of  children  of  tender  years  given  as  food  to  the 
voracious  gallows. 

In  the  large  reception  room  of  Dame  Agatha 
Lynch's  mansion,  with  its  tapestried  walls  and 
escutcheoned  fireplace,  a  number  of  ladies  were  as¬ 
sembled.  Their  words  were  few  and  whispered,  as, 
busy  with  shears  and  measure,  they  unwound  and 
cut  roll  upon  roll  of  linen.  All  pious  Catholics, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  charitable  yet  grewsome 
task;  they  were  preparing  shrouds  for  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  bodies  of  the  doomed  Spaniards. 

Silently  and  bitterly  fell  the  tears  of  Marian 
Lynch  as  the  white  habiliments  of  the  grave  passed 
crisply  and  chillingly  through  her  fingers,  as  she 
shudderingly  wondered  if  any  of  the  winding 
sheets  she  herself  touched  and  made  would  en¬ 
velop  the  form  of  him  she  loved,  that  form  now 
athrob  and  glowing  with  healthy  life,  yet  so  soon 
to  be  inert  and  cold  as  the  clods  of  the  valley. 

“I  have  heard  from  my  husband  that  the  poor 
men  are  to  lose  their  lives  on  the  hill  by  the  water¬ 
side,  where  stands  the  abbey  that  pious  Margaret 
Athy,  wife  of  Stephen  Lynch,  built  eighty  years 
ago  in  honor  of  God  and  St.  Augustine,  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband  in  Spain,"  whispered 
one  patrician  matron  to  another.  “There  also 
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shall  they  be  buried,  with  these  poor  last  robes 
around  them.  Happy  may  be  their  awakening 
there  on  the  Day  of  Judgment!” 

“There  shall  be  at  least  one  grave  there  that 
will  be  well  marked  and  tended,”  responded  the 
other,  with  a  sympathetic  furtive  glance  at  the 
pallid  fiancee  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza. 

Outside  the  street  seemed  dead  and  desolate.  In 
the  air  there  was  a  funereal  awe  and  dread.  The 
shops  were  closed  in  respect  and  mourning.  Black 
drapery  hung  from  windows.  The  citizens  seemed 
plunged  in  sorrow  and  resentment  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  holocaust  of  slaughter  they  could  not 
prevent.  Suddenly,  soon  after  the  sacred  tones  of 
the  Angelus  had  ceased  to  vibrate  on  the  air,  there 
sounded  in  the  distance  the  dull  roll  of  drums. 

“Heaven  pity  the  poor  fellows  and  receive  their 
souls !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  women  peering  from 
the  mullioned  wundow  of  the  Lynch  mansion. 
“Here  they  come,  on  their  last  sad  march.” 

Down  the  street  came  the  mournful  procession, 
the  column  of  the  doomed,  fringed  on  both  sides 
by  the  glittering  morions,  corselets,  halberts,  and 
muskets  of  the  English  guards.  In  front,  with  his 
officers,  rode  Governor  Bingham  in  panoply  of 
steel,  his  hard  and  sullen  face  glaring  out  under 
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his  raised  visor.  A  callous  and  grizzled  soldier  of 
fortune  and  legalized  plunderer,  who  slew  for  fee, 
death  and  slaughter  were  all  the  same  to  him  and 
the  cause  of  slaying  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  he  fought  for  Catholicity,  as  he  had  done 
against  the  Turks  under  Don  John  of  Austria  at 
the  Christianity-saving  battle  of  Lepanto,  or  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  Irish,  when  he  had 
his  troopers  murder  babies  at  their  mother’s 
breasts. 

With  fortitude  and  resignation  they  marched 
to  their  harsh  doom,  the  brave,  bronzed  Spanish 
soldados  and  sailor  men,  holding  themselves  with 
manly  and  courageous  mien,  yet  piously  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  prayers  of  the  friars  who  walked  along 
with  them,  crucifix  in  hand,  as  men  who  realized 
that  they  were  about  to  enter  the  presence  of  their 
Judge  and  Creator  and  pierce  the  awful  secrets 
of  eternity. 

With  eager,  staring,  dilated  eyes,  Marian  Lynch 
intently  surveyed  the  passing  array  of  foreign 
faces,  letting  not  one  escape  her  piercing  ken,  her 
kerchief  in  her  hand  ready  to  wave  a  last  frantic 
adieu.  On  and  on  they  passed,  young  and  old  men, 
gray  veterans  who  had  fought  in  Flanders,  black¬ 
haired  sailors  with  gold  rings  in  their  ears,  swarthy 
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sea-dogs  who  had  fought  against  Drake  and  Haw¬ 
kins  on  the  Spanish  Main,  young  recruits  from  the 
olive  groves,  from  the  villages  of  Andalusia  and 
Catalonia  and  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Moreno;  on  they  went  solemnly  on  the  road  to 
death. 

Eagerly,  shudderingly  she  watched,  a  feeling  of 
faintness  stealing  over  her.  They  passed,  the  last 
of  the  gallant  condemned.  Then  came  the  heads¬ 
men,  with  their  broad  axes  gleaming  on  their 
shoulders — for  decapitation  was  the  doom  decreed 
— and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  party  of  pike- 
men  with  their  bristling  weapons. 

Then  with  panting  bosom,  with  parched  tongue 
that  failed  to  pronounce  the  words  she  would  ut¬ 
ter,  Marion  cast  wild  glances  of  inquiry  on  those 
around  her. 

Her  lover,  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  was  not  in 
the  death  march! 

Boom!  solemnly  sounded  the  bell  of  St.  Nich¬ 
olas’,  beginning  the  knell  of  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  was  about  to  flow  like  water  on  the  hill  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  gathering  in  the  home  of 
Dame  Lynch  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer  for  the 
parting  souls. 

It  was  after  nightfall  when  Marian  Lynch, 
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called  from  her  knees  in  the  little  oratory  of  her 
mother’s  mansion,  received  from  a  fisher  boy  of 
the  Claddagh,  a  seaside  village  outside  Galway,  a 
message  that  thrilled  her  with  radiant  joy  and 
exultation : 

“Carissima  mia — I  am  safe,  safe  to  love  and 
cherish  you  for  evermore.  To-night  I  sail  for 
Spain.  Fly  with  me,  beloved!  Be  my  bride  at 
last.  Fulfil  your  promise  to  me  and  leave  this 
land  of  death.  The  bearer  will  conduct  you  where 
I  am.” 


With  Marian  to  think  was  promptly  to  decide 
and  act,  and  so  it  was  with  her  mother.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  girl  was  hastily  thrusting  sundry  arti¬ 
cles  of  feminine  apparel  into  a  leather  trunk, 
while  her  mother  filled  a  generous  wallet  with  gold 
pieces  from  the  family  treasury.  Later,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  servants  leading  a  couple  of  pack 
horses,  out  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  bestowal  of  a  persuasive  douceur  to  the  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  guard,  passed  mother  and  daughter, 
the  latter,  for  better  precaution,  being  garbed  in 
the  white  bodice  with  large  elbow  sleeves,  scarlet 
petticoat  and  large  dark  cloak  of  a  Claddagh 
maiden.  Their  guide  led  them  through  a  laby- 
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rinth  of  narrow  lanes  and  passages  to  one  of  the 
low  thatched  cottages  of  the  fisher  folk. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  opened  to  their  knock 
when  Marian  was  in  the  arms  of  her  exulting 
Spanish  lover,  a  nobleman  with  handsome  oval 
face  and  distinguished  mien. 

“Diego  mine,  I  am  wild,  I  am  almost  dying  with 
joy.  Oh,  how  came  you  to  escape  ?” 

Hurriedly  and  merrily  he  explained.  “Last 
night,  in  my  cell  in  the  castle,  there  came  to  me, 
as  I  thought,  a  friar  to  prepare  me,  like  my  poor 
comrades,  for  death.  But  he  was  no  friar,  he  was 
a  true  friend  in  distress,  a  gallant  and  daring 
young  chevalier.  Taking  off  the  friar’s  habit  he 
bade  me  don  it,  pull  the  cowl  over  my  head  and 
walk  boldly  forth,  at  the  same  time  presenting  me 
with  a  purse  of  gold.  I  hesitated  and  at  length 
declined,  refusing  to  accept  my  life  at  what  T 
feared  might  be  the  expense  of  his.  He  assured 
me  that  there  was  no  peril  for  him,  none  what¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  friends  on  the  guard  who  would 
release  him,  that  he  would  be  easily  able  to  buy 
himself  liberty.  And  he  swore  that  he  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  cell  anyhow,  whether  I  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  offer  or  not,  and  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  when  the  guard  returned  and  his  disguise 
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was  discovered.  Well,  he  had  his  way.  Oh,  a 
gallant  and  noble  heart,  a  glory  to  your  city  !  Sin¬ 
cerely  do  I  hope  that  he  was  not  as  rash  as  he  was 
determined,  that  what  he  assured  me  of  his  safety 
was  true,  that  he  has  got  away  out  of  that  misera¬ 
ble  dungeon  and  that  nothing  evil  has  befallen 
him.” 

“And  this  young  deliverer  of  yours,  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  was  he?”  anxiously  inquired  Marian. 

“Young,  brown-haired,  debonnair,  yet  as  one 
who  would  fain  conceal  under  cheerfulness  a 
brooding  sorrow.” 

“And  his  name?” 

“That  he  declined  to  give,  but  this  token  he 
bade  me  give  you — well,  not  until  we  were  well 
at  sea  in  the  vessel  he  hired  for  our  voyage,  but 
here  it  is.” 

He  presented  a  seal  ring,  at  sight  of  whose  de¬ 
vice  Marian  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay  and  sank 
limply  on  a  bench. 

“Oh,  my  poor,  devoted  Francis !  It  is  his  ring. 
See — the  bull,  the  crest  of  the  D’Arcys.  He  is 
lost,  lost  !  Diego,  he  has  given  his  life  for  you — 
through  you,  for  me  ! 

“Told  you  he  would  escape  ?”  she  cried  distract¬ 
edly,  wringing  her  hands.  “What  else  could  the 
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noble  soul  say?  How  else  could  he  persuade  you 
to  let  him  take  your  place,  to  go  in  your  stead  to 
death  ?  No,  there  is  no  escape  for  him.  My  dear, 
true  friend  is  a  doomed  man.  That  brute  Bing¬ 
ham  will  have  his  life-blood  for  this !” 

For  a  few  moments  the  Spaniard  regarded  her 
in  painful  amazement  and  perplexity;  then  a  look 
of  firm  and  lofty  resolution  sprang  into  his  face. 
Stooping  he  courteously  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  with  all  the  tenderness  and  affection  of  a  loving 
and  chivalrous  heart. 

“Carissima,”  he  said,  “I  thank  Heaven  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  at  least  the  opportunity  of  again  seeing 
your  sweet  face,  of  bidding  you  a  last  fond  adieu. 
My  life  I  prize  dearly  for  your  sake,  but  I  can  not 
accept  it  at  the  price  of  that  of  a  gallant  and  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman.” 

“Diego,  my  Diego !”  she  exclaimed  in  an  agony 
of  bewilderment  and  alarm,  as  his  brown  hand 
bestowed  final  caresses  on  her  glistening  dark 
tresses. 

“Adieu,  my  love.  I  go  back  to  surrender  myself 
to  the  ravenous  English  wolf.  Heaven  grant  it 
may  not  be  too  late  to  save  the  life  that  has  for¬ 
feited  itself  for  me!” 

Over  the  low  wail  that  bespoke  the  anguish  of  a 
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sorely  stricken  heart  was  heard  the  beat  of  a 
horse’s  hoofs.  The  sound  halted  at  the  cottage 
door,  at  which  there  presently  came  a  gentle 
knocking.  The  door  was  opened,  and  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  surprise  and  delight  as  a  young 
man,  cheerful  and  jubilant,  stepped  buoyantly  in. 

The  newcomer  was  Sir  Francis  D’Arcy. 

“Hay,  nay,  good  folks,”  he  said  pleasantly. 
“Lose  no  time  in  asking  questions  if  you  would 
not  miss  the  tide.  Yes,  Don  Diego,  I  have  es¬ 
caped,  as  I  told  you  I  would;  it  was  a  narrow 
shave,  but  gold  works  wonders,  and  so  does  Gal¬ 
way  wit.  Ha,  my  brave  hidalgo,  I  have  come  to 
act  as  best  man  at  your  wedding  and  then  to  see 
you  forth  in  safety.  Come,  Father,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  in  waiting,  as  is  the  good  ship  that 
will  bear  them  away  to  happiness.” 

With  briefest  delay  a  white-robed  Dominican 
performed  the  ceremony,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Sir  Francis  gave  a  resounding  kiss  to  the 
bride,  grasped  the  bridegroom  by  the  hand  and 
bestowed  on  his  back  a  hearty  slap  of  congratula¬ 
tion. 

“Long  life  and  happiness  to  you,  Sir  Spaniard,” 
he  said,  “and  sweet  and  safe  be  your  return  to 
your  own  land,  even  though  you  take  away  from 
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us  the  fairest  flower  of  old  Galway,  the  choicest 
jewel  of  the  whole  Fourteen  Families.” 

The  wedding  over,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
quay  of  the  Claddagh,  where  a  boat  was  in  wait¬ 
ing  to  take  the  happy  pair  to  a  ship  that  lay  out 
in  the  bay,  invisible  in  the  darkness.  Last  fare¬ 
wells  were  said,  and  the  boatmen  shoved  off.  On 
the  quay  long  stood  the  young  baronet,  the  hero 
of  the  night,  and  Dame  Agatha,  listening  until  the 
sound  of  the  oars  died  away,  when  came  upon  them 
a  profound  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation. 
D’Arcy  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  then  turned  and 
courteously  proffered  his  arm  to  the  now  weeping 
matron. 

“Come,  Dame,”  he  said,  “take  comfort,  dear  and 
worthy  lady;  this  night  we  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful — successful,  ay  and  alas,  beyond  my  fond¬ 
est,  brightest  dreams.  And  now  let  us  return  to 
poor,  desolate  old  Galway. 

“Alas,  for  pleasure  on  the  sea, 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore! 

The  smile  that  blest  one  lover’s  heart 
Has  broken  many  more!” 


A  Sodality  Matter 

BY  RICHARD  AUMERLE 

“Have  much  care ,  then ,  of  the  remarkable 
phases  of  Woman ,  for  she  cometh  showing  many 
and  most  unaccountable  turnings  ” 

Father  Butler  translated  carefully,  and  to  the 
letter. 

“Yes,  Venerable  Oscar”  (he  mentally  saluted 
the  respected  author  whenever  he  had  occasion  to 
name  him.  It  was  true  that  he  had  spent  hours 
daily  with  him  through  several  years,  but  he  had 
never  allowed  himself  any  liberties  with  his 
name)  ;  “yes,  you  are  right.  ‘She  cometh  showing 
many  turnings/  But  I  wonder  how  you  knew.  I 
find  no  place  where  it  says  that  you  were  ever  in  a 
small  country  parish.  And  certainly  you  never 
had  a  housekeeper.” 

It  was  surely  a  far  enough  cry  from  the  Vener¬ 
able  Oscar  de  la  Torre,  writing  in  his  cell  in  the 
monastery  of  Toledo  in  old  Spain,  to  Father  But¬ 
ler,  the  dear,  old-fashioned  priest  and  Father  of  a 
north  country  village  on  the  Black  River. 

Why  he  should  have  undertaken  in  those  later 
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years  to  translate  six  weighty  tomes  of  the  Re¬ 
flections  of  the  Venerable  Oscar,  in  crabbed,  six¬ 
teenth-century  Latin,  no  one  would  have  been  able 
to  say,  himself  least  of  all.  Questioned  on  the 
matter,  his  answer  was  invariably  the  same: 

“Why,  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief.  For  what 
else  does  any  man  work?” 

But  when  I  sometimes  pressed  him  closer,  argu¬ 
ing  that  forty  years  of  the  trying,  self-sacrificing, 
often  heart-breaking  work  which  he  had  done  over 
miles  and  miles  of  the  hard  Adirondack  country 
was  enough  to  have  earned  a  rest  for  any  man, 
then  I  would  get  nearer  to  what  I  think  was  the 
truth.  It  was  not  that  he  ever  entertained  any 
idea  of  publishing  his  translation — no  sane  pub¬ 
lisher  would  have  thought  of  it.  Rather,  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  companionship,  the  sense 
of  understanding  that  seemed  to  grow  in  those 
years  of  work  between  him  and  the  author,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  which  would  last  him 
out  of  time  and  into  another  world.  I  have  been 
certain  that  he  counted  upon  meeting  the  Venera¬ 
ble  Oscar  in  eternity,  and  discussing  many  a  point 
which  had  at  times  stood  between  them. 

“Yes,  you  are  surely  at  the  truth,”  he  was  still 
wondering  at  the  Venerable  Oscar’s  penetration, 
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“but  I  can’t  see  how  you  would  have  known,  un¬ 
less — 

“Come  in,  Catherine !”  He  interrupted  himself 
gingerly  as  his  housekeeper  came  rapping  and 
opening  the  door  at  the  same  time.  “It’s  some 
traveler,  I  suppose.  Well,  let  him  come  in,  but 
I’m  not  sure  that  I  have  any  money  for  him.” 

“It’s  no  ‘traveler’ — thramps  an’  loafers  I’d  call 
them — an’  if  it  was,  not  a  one  of  them  would  I  let 
in  to  you,  you  that’d  give  your  last  cent  an’  more 
to  them”  (for  twenty  years  his  habit  of  sinking 
small  loans  on  the  credit  of  needy  wayfarers  had 
been  a  standing  cause  of  war).  “Ho,  it’s  none  o’ 
them — praise  the  Virgin.  It’s  worse.” 

“Well,  well,  we’ll  have  to  be  brave  and  face  it, 
whatever  it  is.” 

“An’  it’s  nothing  for  you  to  be  half  jokin’ 
about,  either.  For  that’s  what  I  see  you’re  tryin’ 
to  be.”  There  were  times  when  she  was  convinced 
that  the  good  Father  did  not  take  her  with  entire 
seriousness. 

“Well - ” 

“It’s  that  wheedlin’  whiffet,  Dorothy  Mills — 
Dotie,  they  call  her — come  to  see  you  now.” 

“Little  Dotie !  Why,  of  course,  bring  her  right 
in !  She’s  come  about  some  sodality  matter.” 
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“Sodality  matter,  is  it?  Troth  an’  it’s  no  so¬ 
dality  matter  that  brings  her.  Not  unless  you’d 
call  Ned  Cavanaugh  sodality  matter:  him  with 
his  six  feet  an’  shoulders  on  him  like  a  young  ox, 
an’  a  tongue  in  his  head  an’  an  eye  that’d  come 
over  anybody.  That’s  the  sodality  matter  she’s 
here  about !” 

“But  surely,  Catherine,  she  does  not  expect  to 
find  him  here.” 

“Sorry,  but  she  would,  in  the  priest’s  house  it¬ 
self!  No,  it’s  her  aunt,  Miss  Julia  Mills,  that 
she’s  cornin’  about,  the  only  one  that  she  has  be¬ 
longin’  to  her  in  the  world.” 

“Why,  I  thought  it  was  Ned - ” 

“An’  so  it  is,  only  there’s  her  aunt,  an’  the  sweet¬ 
est  lady  in  the  parish,  if  she  is  a  long  time  single” 
(Catherine  could  look  down  complacent  from  her 
many  years  of  widowhood),  “an’  she  doin’  her  best 
to  keep  Dorothy  away  from  Ned  Cavanaugh — 
Lord  knows  why,  only  there’s  them  that  has  lived 
a  long  time  an’  could  guess  their  guesses,  mind 
you,  I  don’t  say  who  or  what.” 

“You  are  a  model  of  discretion,  to  be  sure, 
Catherine.  But,  after  all,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
this  ?” 

“You’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  you’ll  be 
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said  by  me — which  you  won’t.  She’s  here  now  to 
wheedle  you  an’  get  you  to  go  against  her  aunt, 
an’  to  make  her  let  Ned  Cavanaugh  call  to  see 
her.” 

“And  did  she  tell  you  all  this,  Catherine  ?”  The 
Father  was  mildly  interested  in  Catherine’s  meth¬ 
ods  of  deduction. 

“She  did  not.  She  told  me  nothing.  But  I  know 
it  fine  an’  well  an’  you’ll  need  to  be  firm  with  her 
an’  to  put  your  foot  down,  for  she  has  that  way 
about  her  that  she’ll  turn  you  an’  put  the  comether 
over  you.” 

“Yes,  yes;  that’s  what  the  Venerable  Oscar  was 
saying  just  as  you  came  in,  that  we  must  beware 
of  the  turnings  of  women — here  is  the  place  right 
here.” 

“You  needn’t  mind  readin’  it  to  me.  I’ve  no 
time  now.  An’  savin’  him  bein’  a  very  holy  man, 
as  I’ve  heard  you  say,  I’d  think  it  was  fitter  for 
him  to  be  sayin’  a  mouthful  of  prayers  than  to  be 
writin’  things  about  what  he  knew  nothing  about. 
But  do  you  mind  what  he  tells  you  then,  for  she’s 
cornin’  here  now.”  With  this  parting  thrust,  and 
considering  that  she  had  carried  herself  off  well, 
Catherine  went  out  to  bring  in  Miss  Julia  Mills’ 
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It  was  characteristic  of  the  Father  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  seemed  never  to  grow  up.  Many  in  their 
twenties,  some  even  in  the  thirties,  were  the  same 
children  that  he  had  baptized  a  few  days  ago.  At 
most,  in  his  mind,  they  never  came  past  the  age 
of  their  First  Communion.  Dotie,  as  he  thought 
of  her,  was  the  same  mite  that  he  had  baptized 
that  night — nearly  twenty  years  ago  now — at  her 
mother’s  death-bed.  Only  one  or  two  things 
seemed  to  stand  between  that  night  and  to-day. 
One  was  the  memory  of  preaching  a  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  over  the  body  of  the  father  of  Dorothy,  and 
of  looking  down  in  heart-ache  to  where  the  little 
thing  sat,  dry-eyed  and  mute,  in  monstrous  black. 

This  afternoon,  clothed  in  what  Father  Butler 
dimly  recognized  as  the  gorgeous  fittings  of  the 
spring,  and  bringing  with  her  the  breath  of  the 
creeping  grass  and  the  voices  of  the  vagabond 
mountain  winds,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  as  he 
seated  her  framed  over  against  the  shaded  window, 
that  Catherine  had  been  right.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  person  who  would  wheedle  and  have  a 
way  about  her.  When  he  attempted  to  apologize 
for  having  made  her  wait  so  long,  generously  tak¬ 
ing  the  blame  upon  himself,  she  met  him  rather 
disconcertingly  with: 
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“No,  don’t  try  to  apologize,  Father.  I’m  sure 
it  wasn’t  your  fault.  Catherine  had  to  have  time 
to  tell  you  why  I  was  coming,  and  to  warn  you 
against  me,  I  guess.” 

“Well — she  did  say  that  you — were  not  coming 
about  sodality  matters  as  I  would  have  thought,” 
he  was  forced  to  temporize. 

“I  guess  she  told  you  more  than  that.  But  you 
would  have  known  anyhow,  you  always  do.  How 
is  the  Venerable  Oscar  to-day?”  It  must  not  be 
omitted  that  every  sober-minded  person  in  the 
village — and  many  who  were  not  so — had  at  least 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  Venerable  Oscar. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  some  designing  people 
were  known  to  display  an  interest  which  they  did 
not  at  all  feel  in  him,  to  court  the  regard  of  the 
Father.  That  was  not  Dotie’s  way,  though.  To 
her  the  author  was  a  very  real  friend  of  the 
Father.  She  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  the 
latter  without  the  former  as  to  have  thought  of 
him  on  the  street  without  his  Roman  collar. 

“He  is  extremely  interesting  to-day,  thanks, 
talking  on  the  phases  of  Woman.  I  can  not  quite 
make  out  where  he  got  his — information,  but  he 
seems  to  have  known. 

“Well,  Dotie,”  turning  to  her  those  deep,  young- 
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old  eyes  of  understanding  which  had  looked  into 
the  faces  and  the  heart-breaks  and  the  joys  of  his 
children  through  all  those  years,  “I  guess  we  might 
as  well  face  it  and  have  it  over.  It  will  have  to 
come  to  that,  won’t  it?” 

“Yes,  Father,  it’s  better,  of  course.  You  know, 
I  guess,  that  Ned  and  I  have — been  very  fond  of 
each  other  for  a  long  time,  ever  since  I  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  tot  in  school  and  he  was  a  big  boy  up  in  the 
high  school  department.  He  used  to  wait  for  me 
and  bring  me  across  the  bridge  home  every  night. 
Then  Aunt  Julia  did  not  seem  to  mind,  she  used 
to  be  proud  of  him.  And  even  then  I  would  al¬ 
ways  rather  be  with  him  than  with  any  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  girls  of  my  own  age.  You  know  I  was  alone  a 
great  deal,  and  I  was  always  afraid  of  other  girls. 
But  he  was  so  big  and  such  a  jolly  playfellow 
that  I  never  thought  to  be  afraid  of  him.  And 
since  then — well,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  has 
been  any  since  then.  It  has  been  always  just 
that  way. 

“But  now,”  she  seemed  to  open  a  new  epoch, 
“now  it  seems  to  be  different.” 

“You  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  real 
change?”  he  questioned. 

“Oh,  no.  I  do  not  think  it  could  ever  be  that. 
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But  it  was  always  that  he  was  waiting  for  me  to 
grow  up.” 

“And  now?  Now  you  are - ?”  He  caught 

the  quiver  of  her  lip  just  in  time  to  stop  and  make 
amends:  “Pardon,  child.  Pardon  an  old  man, 
who  has  so  many  years  that  a  few  do  not  seem  any¬ 
thing  to  him,  for  forgetting  that  a  few  of  those 
years  make  a  woman.  I  will  not  forget  again. 

“But  truly,  Dotie,”  he  trod  more  carefully  this 
time,  “you  are  not  so  very  old,  are  you?  Twenty 
this  July — isn’t  that  it?” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  that,  Father,  really  it  isn’t.  We 
would  both  he  willing  to  wait  any  length  of  time. 
But  don’t  you  see,  Aunt  Julia  says  (and  you  know 
she  means  it)  that  she  will  never  give  her  consent, 
even  to  his  seeing  me  at  all.  And  you  know  we 
can  not — can  not  give  each  other  up  that  way. 
You  know  that,  don’t  you.  Father?”  She  was 
plainly  appealing  to  him  now,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  wheedling. 

“Yes,  Dotie,  I  understand.  Is  there  more?” 

“Only  this,  that  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  to  Ned 
himself  that  Aunt  Julia  objects,  for  I  have  seen 
her  eyes  light  up  when  he  has  passed  us  on  the 
street,  and  I  have  seen  her  look  at  him,  when  she 
thought  I  did  not  see,  long  and  very  gently,  until 
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tears  came  into  her  eyes;  as  though  there  were 
something  of  him  very,  very  dear  to  her.” 

“Yes?”  The  Father  questioned,  with  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  listening,  but  in  his  eyes  there  was  the 
look  of  seeing  back  through  the  mists  of  years. 

“Yes,  I  am  sure  there  is  more,”  she  went  on 
very  gently,  “for  once  when  we  were  going  away 
for  the  summer,  I  was  packing  her  trunk  and  in  a 
package  of  other  things  that  she  gave  me  to  put  in 
there  was  an  old  faded  picture  of — of — I  thought 
it  was  Ned  Cavanaugh.  Then  before  I  had  time 
to  say  anything,  I  remembered  that  it  could  not 
be,  and  I  covered  it  quickly.  She  did  not  see.  It 
was  not  Ned.  It  must  have  been  his - ” 

“It  may  be  so,  Dotie,  but  whatever  it  was,  we 
must  remember  that  this  was  her  secret.”  He 
spoke  very  softly,  looking  backward,  for  he  had 
carried  that  secret,  with  so  many  others,  through 
the  years. 

“I  am  thinking  of  that,  Father ;  thinking  of  the 
years  through  which  she  has  suffered,  so  gently 
and  sweetly.  And  if  I  thought  that  it  would 
really  make  it  easier  for  her,  I  think  I  could 
almost — tell  Ned  that  he  must  not  see  me 
again. 

“But  it  wouldn’t  help.  You  see  it  wouldn’t, 
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don’t  you,  Father  ?”  she  pleaded.  “It  is  her  pain, 
and  she  has  borne  it  and  nursed  it.  It  is  her 
woman’s  way.”  Father  Butler  listened,  for  he 
recognized  that  both  the  Venerable  Oscar  and  him¬ 
self  might  here  learn.  “And,”  she  hurried  on, 
“she  does  not  want  to  be  parted  from  it.  You  do 
see,  don’t  you?” 

“I  am  trying  to.  Yes,  I  think  I  do.” 

“Then  you  will  go  to  her,  won’t  you,  Father, 
and  make  her  see?  She  will  be  happier,  oh,  I’m 
so  sure  she  will.”  The  girl  had  forgotten  Ned 
Cavanaugh  and  herself  and  everything  except  the 
lonely,  sweet-voiced  woman  whom  she  loved  as  a 
mother.  “She  loved  him  as  her  own  when  he  was 
a  child,  and  now  it  is  just  that  it  seems  to  her 
that  she  must  be  faithful  to  her  pain. 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  can  understand:  It’s  a 
great  deal  to  expect.  But  I’m  so  sure  that  you 
could  help  her,  if  you  would!” 

“Your  faith  is  too  great,  Dotie.  I’m  afraid  it 
would  be  useless.  Yet  give  me  a  little  time  to 
think — a  few  days,  and.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  will  go  to 
her.  Not  for  you,  nor  for  Ned,  but  for  another 
reason  as  strong  as  yours  and  his,  which  was  a 
good  reason  before  you  were  born.  Yes,  I  will 
try,  Dotie.” 
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“What  will  you  say  to  Catherine,  though  ?”  She 
was  willing  to  tease  a  little,  now  that  she  had 
gained  her  point. 

“True.  I  had  forgotten  that  she  warned  me 
against  you.  But  what  is  this  now?” 

From  where  he  sat  he  had  a  view  through  the 
window  of  the  front  porch,  and  he  saw  Ned 
Cavanaugh  walking  up  the  steps  to  ring  the 
bell. 

“What  is  this?  Is  it  possible  that - ?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  at  all  possible  ‘that/  Why, 
Father,”  she  was  suddenly  serious,  “you  don’t 
think  that  I — that  we?  No,  indeed,  he  could  not 
have  known  that  I  was  coming  here  to  day.  Or  if 
he  did  find  it  out  it  was  not  from  me.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,  I  am  sure  of  that,  Dotie,” 
he  reassured  her:  “But  will  you  just  excuse  me 
for  a  moment?  I  am  interested  to  see  how  Cath¬ 
erine  will  handle  this  complication.  Maybe,  after 
all,  I  shall  not  have  to  answer  to  her.” 

Leaving  Dotie  in  the  room,  the  Father  slipped 
out  and  ensconced  himself  in  the  little  alcove  that 
opened  into  the  winter  chapel.  From  here  he  could 
not  see  the  front  door — nor  be  seen  from  it,  which 
was  more  important — but  he  was  within  good  ear¬ 
shot  of  the  parley. 
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“I  was  just  passing,”  Ned  seemed  to  have  had  it 
prepared  before  the  door  was  opened,  “and  I  re¬ 
membered  that  mother  said  she  would  like  you  to 
come  over  this  evening,  Mrs.  McCarthy;  she  said 
something  about  samples  of  lace.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Catherine  was  non-committal, 
and  plainly  suspicious.  “When  did  you  see  your 
mother  ?” 

“Why,  this  morning,  when  I  was  leaving  the 
house.” 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Catherine  had  herself 
seen  the  good  lady  within  an  hour  or  so. 

“Good,  then.  I’ll  come  over  and  see  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  lace.”  She  seemed  inclined  to  close  the 
door. 

“But,  I  say,”  he  came  out  into  the  open,  “you 
don’t  happen  to  have  seen  Dotie  Mills  this  after¬ 
noon  ?” 

“An’  if  I  did  see  her,  an’  if  she  was  here  in  the 
house  this  minute,  do  you  think  I’d  be  tellin’  you  ? 
Go  you  to  Miss  Julia  Mills,  an’  ask  her  about  her.” 

“Ah,  but  that  isn’t  fair,  you  know.  You  don’t 
mean  to  be  as  hard  as  that.  And  besides  we’ve — 
I’ve  been  honest  even  with  her.  I  haven’t  even 
tried  to  see  Dotie  since  she  forbade  it.” 

“Is  that  the  truth  now  ?” 
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“Mrs.  McCarthy,  you  know  I  wouldn’t  try  to 
fib  to  you ;  you’d  find  me  out  in  no  time.  I  never 
did  try,  not  even  in  the  days  when  I  was  an  altar 
boy,  and  you  used  to  feed  me  on  that  fruit  cake  of 
yours.  I  haven’t  tasted  anything  like  it  since.” 

The  Father  had  time  to  reflect  that  this  was 
gross  flattery,  applied  to  one  whose  fruit  cake  was 
famous  through  half  the  diocese.  Still  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  without  effect,  for  certainly  the 
door  opened  a  little  wider. 

“And,”  Ned  stepped  inside,  following  up  the 
advantage,  “you  know  this  is  really  a  matter  that 
we  must  talk  over  with  the  Father.  Dotie  is  here 
now,  though  she  had  no  idea  that  I  would  know 
of  it.  She  is  here,  I  can  tell  it  from  your  eyes, 
and  really  it’s  something  in  which  we  must  see  the 
Father.  You  will  let  me  come  in,  I’m  sure?” 

“An’  if  I  do,”  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
lenting,  “you’ll  have  to  tell  the  Father  that  you 
pushed  right  in  past  me.” 

“Cheerfully,  dear  lady.  I’ll  tell  him  that  I 
forced  the  door.” 

“You  needn’t  go  quite  as  far  as  that.  Come 
then.  I’ll  be  shamed  for  this,  but  I’ll  make  out 
to  face  it  some  way.” 

She  led  him  along  the  corridor,  past  the  place 
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where  the  Father  stood  behind  the  curtains  of  the 
alcove.  He  tapped  at  the  almost  closed  door  of 
the  Father’s  study;  while  Catherine  stood,  ap¬ 
parently  awaiting  developments.  When  a  young 
voice,  that  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised,  had  an¬ 
swered  Ned’s  rap,  and  he  had  stepped  into  the 
room,  the  Father  came  from  the  alcove,  confront¬ 
ing  Catherine.  The  Venerable  Oscar,  himself, 
could  not  have  surpassed  him  in  austerity: 

“This,  then,  is  the  conduct  of  my  house,  the 
house  of  a  rural  dean.  That  I  can  not  leave  my 
study  a  moment  but  there  are  meetings  arranged 
for  young  people  who  are  not  permitted  to  see  each 
other !” 

It  was  in  truth  a  situation  to  try  even  Cath¬ 
erine’s  resource.  But  it  was  not  altogether  beyond 
her.  Dropping  one  of  her  courtesies — she  reserved 
them  for  occasions  and  crises — she  parried : 

“I  thought  he  came  on  some  sodality  matter. 
Your  Reverence,”  and  wheeling,  she  retreated 
kitchen-ward,  in  excellent  order. 

The  good  Father,  pondering  it,  came  back  to 
where  he  had  started:  “You  were  deeply  right. 
Venerable  Oscar,  She  cometh  with  many  turn¬ 
ings.  But  I  wonder  how  you  knew.” 


The  Tale  of  a  Tub 

BY  MARY  E.  MANNIX 

Pedro  Vargas,  the  carpenter  and  cooper  of  Los 
Arcos,  lived  with  his  adopted  daughter,  the  child 
of  a  former  friend  and  comrade,  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  that  flows  at  the  edge  of  the  foot¬ 
hills,  which,  at  that  particular  point,  form  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  home  of  the  old  man  and  the  child 
was  pleasant  and  comfortable.  There  was  no 
garden  in  the  village  like  that  of  Pedro  Vargas. 
He  looked  forward  to  a  contented  old  age  with  his 
adopted  daughter  beside  him. 

But  there  was  a  factor,  a  most  probable  and 
natural  one,  upon  which  old  Pedro  had  never  cal¬ 
culated.  When  Tulita  was  seventeen,  trouble  came 
to  Pedro,  at  last,  in  the  guise  of  young  Federigo 
Osuna,  a  rurale,  who,  in  his  rides  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  had  succumbed  to  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
Pedro’s  adopted  daughter. 

Kindness  itself  to  the  child,  Pedro  soon  began 
to  fear  and  hate  all  young  men,  for  he  knew  that 
she,  the  beloved  of  his  soul,  must  be  the  desired 
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of  all  the  Caballeros  of  Los  Arcos  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood.  There  came  a  day  to  Pedro  when  Osuna 
rode  into  the  corral,  and  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  hat  in  hand,  approached  the  ramada  where 
the  old  man  sat  smoking  and  asked  in  marriage 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Tulita.  Pedro  listened 
calmly  till  he  had  finished. 

“You  are  not  bad — or  bad-looking,  as  young 
men  go,”  he  said,  after  a  pause.  “But  I  did  not 
intend  that  Tulita  should  marry.” 

“And  why,  Senor  ?”  demanded  Osuna.  “Is  mar¬ 
riage  not  the  natural  destiny  of  woman  ?” 

“Why  of  all  women  ?”  retorted  the  old  man.  “I 
grant  that  it  is  natural,  but  it  entails  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  trials  upon  them,  and  I  wished  to  spare 
Tulita  these.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  neither  am  I 
very  poor,  Senor  Osuna.  All  that  I  have  will  be 
hers — and  when  I  am  gone,  she  can  live  in  com¬ 
fort,  independent  of  any  man.  And  how  do  I 
know,”  he  added  after  a  short  reflection,  <fhow  do 
I  know  that  you  are  not  after  her  property  as  much 
as  herself?” 

“It  is  not  complimentary  to  the  Senorita  Tulita 
that  you  should  speak  thus,  Senor,”  answered 
Osuna,  quickly.  “You  know  well  she  would  not 
lack  for  suitors  if  she  were  not  to  have  a  peseto. 
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On  my  part  I  have  some  little  property  in  Sonora, 
which  I  could  sell  and  locate  near  you  so  that  you 
need  not  be  separated  from  your  child.  And  then 
I  have  my  position,  which  is  not  bad.” 

“And  from  which  the  government  may  remove 
you  at  short  notice.” 

“Of  course,  of  course — one  can  never  tell,” 
answered  Osuna.  “But  I  like  it  here — I  could  re¬ 
sign,  in  that  case.  I  could  find  some  business.” 

Pedro  smoked  quietly  for  some  time,  regarding 
the  young  man  from  head  to  foot  as  he  reflected. 
Osuna  certainly  was  good  to  look  upon.  Tall, 
slender,  with  clear-cut  features,  and  a  most  win¬ 
ning  smile.  If  Tulita  must  fall  a  prey  to  the 
enemy,  there  could  hardly  be  found  one  less  formid¬ 
able  than  this. 

“I  suppose  these  things  are  inevitable,”  said 
Pedro  at  length,  with  a  deep  sigh.  “But  there  is 
Tulita  to  be  consulted.  What  will  she  have  to 
say?” 

“Ask  her,  Senor,”  replied  Osuna,  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  one  who  knows  he  will  not  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Tulita,  who  had  been  on  her  knees  with  clasped 
hands  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  rose, 
trembling  at  the  sound  of  Pedro's  voice. 
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“Tulita,”  he  called,  “come  to  me,  in  the  ramada. 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

She  came  timidly,  with  eyes  downcast. 

“Our  friend  wishes  to  marry  you,”  said  her 
guardian.  “Are  you  already  aware  of  it  ?” 

“Yes,  Tio  Pedro,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  how  did  you  learn  it  ?” 

“In  many  ways,”  responded  the  now  blushing 
girl. 

“Has  he  already  spoken?” 

“Only  last  night,  at  the  baile  ” 

“Oh !  and  you  did  not  mention  it?” 

“I  could  hardly  have  waked  you  in  the  mid¬ 
night — and  it  is  now  but  eight  in  the  morning,  Tio 
Pedro.  Federigo  could  hardly  have  come  sooner.” 

“Ah !  it  is  already  Federigo,”  exclaimed  the  old 
man.  “And  for  this  youth,  whom  you  have  known 
scarcely  a  year,  you  are  willing  to  leave  your  old 
uncle,  who  has  sheltered  you  from  infancy  ?” 

“Not  leave  you,  uncle,”  answered  Tulita.  “We 
would  all  live  together — if  you  wished  it.  Is  it 
not  so  ?”  she  continued,  lifting  her  beautiful  brown 
eyes  to  those  of  her  lover. 

“So  I  have  just  told  your  uncle,”  replied  Osuna. 
“There  is  no  question  of  leaving  him.” 

“And  he  would  be  glad  to  marry  you  if  you  had 
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only  one  gown  to  your  back,”  said  Pedro  some¬ 
what  sarcastically. 

“So  he  says,  and  so  I  believe,  Tio  Pedro,”  re¬ 
joined  Tulita. 

“And  so  it  is,”  added  Osuna  gravely. 

“Give  me  till  Sunday,”  said  Pedro.  “It  is  now 
Thursday — come  Sunday  afternoon  for  my  decision, 
Osuna,  and  till  then  keep  away  from  the  cottage 
by  the  river.” 

He  spoke  sharply.  The  lovers  looked  at  each 
other  a  little  apprehensively,  but  made  no  objec¬ 
tion.  Without  exchanging  a  word,  they  separated. 
Tulita  returned  to  her  household  duties,  while 
Osuna  mounted  and  rode  away. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  chapel-bell  was  ringing 
for  Mass,  when  Tio  Pedro,  clad  in  his  Sunday  gar¬ 
ments,  stood  waiting  in  the  road  for  a  rurale  whom 
he  had  no  doubt  he  would  see  that  day  at  Los 
Arcos.  He  came  slowly,  saluted  the  old  man,  and 
dismounted. 

“I  have  bad  news,  Osuna,”  said  Pedro  Vargas, 
laying  his  hand  on  Federigo’s  sleeve. 

“The  Senorita  is  not  ill  ?”  inquired  Osuna,  with 
anxiety  in  his  voice. 

“I  was  married  in  Guadalajara  when  a  very 
young  man,”  replied  Tio  Pedro  abruptly.  “You 
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know  that  sometimes  boys  are  caught  by  designing 
women.  That  is  why  I  came  away.” 

“Well?”  answered  Osuna  expectantly. 

“I  have  heard  that  my  wife  and  son  did  not  die 
when  I  thought  they  did  of  the  cholera,”  said  the 
old  man. 

“Well?”  asked  Osuna  again. 

“Can  you  not  see?”  the  old  man  went  on.  “A 
man’s  wife  and  child  are  his  natural  and  legiti¬ 
mate  heirs.  If  they  do  not  die  when  a  man  thinks 
they  are  dead,  at  any  time  they  may  claim  his 
property  after  he  dies.” 

“And  with  good  reason,”  said  Osuna.  “What  has 
that  to  do  with  me,  Tio  Pedro?” 

“It  may  leave  Tulita  poor,”  answered  Pedro. 

“And  I  am  glad  of  it,”  rejoined  the  suitor.  “It 
will  show  you  that  I  am  not  after  her  money, 
but  herself.  And  look  here,  Tio  Pedro,  if  the 
wife  and  son  should  come  along,  and  you  can’t 
agree,  you  have  always  Tulita  and  me — under¬ 
stand  ?” 

“God  bless  you,  Federigo  Osuna,”  replied  the  old 
man,  fervently.  “You  are  of  the  ‘salt  of  the  earth/ 
To  Tulita  I  have  as  yet  said  no  word  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  possibility.” 

“She  will  be  as  myself — your  faithful  and  grate- 
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ful  child,  asking  nothing  but  that  you  love  her 
always  as  you  have  done  since  her  babyhood/’ 

"So  I  believe/’  replied  Pedro,  solemnly.  "You 
may  take  her  when  you  will,  Federigo.  Who  knows 
if  the  others  may  not  appear  at  any  moment  ?” 

"You  are  expecting  them?” 

"Well,  not  exactly.  God  forbid!”  said  Pedro, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  He  was  very  well 
aware  that  although  his  wife  and  stepson — almost 
as  old  as  himself — had  not  died  when  he  had  heard 
the  first  rumor  of  their  dissolution,  they  had  been 
long  laid  away  in  the  cemetery  of  Guadalajara. 

"Remember,  we  want  nothing,  Tio  Pedro,”  said 
Osuna,  as  they  began  to  walk  in  the  direction  of 
the  chapel.  "I  know  the  heart  of  our  dear  gentle 
Tulita.”  Then  he  added,  laughing,  "But  yes — you 
might  make  us  some  good  stout  article  of  furniture 
— as  a  remembrance.” 

In  a  few  days  the  young  people  were  married, 
taking  up  their  residence  with  Pedro,  who  insisted 
upon  their  remaining  with  him  as  long  as  the  pos¬ 
sible  wife  and  son  did  not  appear.  From  day  to 
day  he  busied  himself  making  a  large  tub  of  hick¬ 
ory  wood,  which  he  constructed  and  set  up  in  a 
large  shed  adjacent  to  the  vegetable  garden.  He 
also  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  shed,  inserting 
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a  spigot  in  the  tub  from  which  the  water  could  be 
turned  into  the  garden.  The  tub,  divided  into  two 
compartments,  he  requested  Tulita  to  use  for 
washing  purposes — which  she  did,  as  it  was  very 
convenient.  He  had  attached  it  firmly  by  iron 
clamps  to  the  shed,  so  that  it  was  immovable.  Tio 
Pedro  seemed  to  make  a  sort  of  fetich  of  that  tub. 
When  it  was  empty  he  would  often  be  found  ex¬ 
amining  it,  to  see,  he  said,  if  the  bottom  was  firm, 
and  did  not  leak.  When  Tulita  was  washing  he 
would  sit  beside  her  saying : 

“Your  fortune  is  in  that  wash-tub,  Tulita.” 

“And  why,  Tio  Pedro?”  the  young  wife  would 
reply,  wiping  the  white  soapsuds  from  her  round 
arms. 

“It  is  healthful  exercise — it  employs  all  the 
muscles — the  washing  of  clothes.  It  is  cool  here  in 
the  shed — not  fatiguing,  like  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
The  soapy  water,  too,  running  out  into  the  garden 
fertilizes  and  irrigates  it,  saving  time  and  labor. 
Where  are  there  such  vegetables  as  ours?  When 
the  old  man  is  gone,  hold  fast  to  that  tub,  Tulita. 
It  will  be  a  reminder  of  Tio  Pedro.”  And  the 
amiable  girl  would  acquiesce  in  everything  he  said. 

Years  passed  quickly  but  pleasantly  onward. 
Two  little  ones  came  to  bless  the  happy  home  of  the 
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Osunas.  The  husband,  a  rurale  no  longer,  had 
been  promoted  to  a  position  in  the  custom-house. 
No  other  claimants  for  the  love  or  property  of  Tio 
Pedro  made  their  appearance.  At  last  the  old 
man’s  race  was  run,  and  he  laid  him  down  to  die, 
complaining  of  nothing  but  weakness. 

One  day  Tulita  was  washing  in  the  shed,  and  he 
called  to  her. 

“Tulita,”  he  said,  when  she  came,  “when  I  am  a 
year  dead,  ask  Osuna  to  put  a  new  bottom  in  the 
tub.  The  old  one  is  wearing  out.” 

“It  looks  as  good  as  new,  Tio  Pedro,”  she  replied, 
thinking  his  mind  wandered  a  little. 

“No,  I  know  of  what  I  speak,”  he  replied,  “prom¬ 
ise  me  that  you  will  do  it.” 

“I  promise,”  said  Tulita. 

“This  house  and  property  are  yours,”  he  said. 
“And  the  old  tub.  Send  now  for  Padre  Diego 
Flores,  I  wish  to  make  my  confession.” 

They  buried  him  in  the  bare,  unadorned  ceme¬ 
tery  on  the  hill-side.  People  wondered  that  he  had 
left  no  golden  store,  but  the  Osunas  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  it.  Federigo  had  concluded  that 
some  absent  relatives,  perhaps  the  wife  and  son, 
had  been  placated  by  occasional  gifts  of  money  and 
that  thus  his  savings  had  been  distributed. 
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"It  is  a  year  that  Tio  Pedro  is  dead,”  said 
Tulita  one  morning.  “We  must  have  a  High 
Mass.” 

“Yes,  and  I  must  put  a  new  bottom  in  the  tub, 
as  you  promised.” 

“It  really  looks  as  good  as  ever,”  answered 
Tulita.  “I  was  examining  it  yesterday.” 

“Never  mind,”  rejoined  her  husband.  “A  prom¬ 
ise  is  a  promise,  chiquita 

Osuna  was  quite  skilful  with  carpenter’s  tools. 
That  evening  he  took  a  lamp,  and  went  with  his 
wife  into  the  shed,  to  measure  for  the  contemplated 
repairs.  Striking  the  bottom  with  a  mallet,  he 
said,  “How  hollow  it  sounds ;  one  might  really  think 
it  had  two  bottoms.” 

“Perhaps  it  has,”  rejoined  Tulita.  “Tio  Pedro 
may  have  wanted  to  play  a  joke  on  us.” 

“But  how  ?”  inquired  Osuna. 

“You  rip  off  the  first,  and  behold  there  is  one 
ready-made.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  jokes.” 

“Let  me  measure,”  said  Federigo,  crawling  un¬ 
der  the  tub. 

“There  are  two  bottoms,”  he  announced,  reap¬ 
pearing. 

Then  with  chisel  and  hammer,  he  began  the 
business  of  removing  the  first  layer  of  boards.  They 
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came  up  almost  together,  as  from  a  circular  groove, 
and  there  underneath  gleamed  a  layer  of  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  and  under  that  another;  and  another,  until 
they  had  counted  twelve  hundred.  At  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  lay  a  folded  paper.  On  it  was  written  “A  good 
strong  tub,  from  Tio  Pedro.  Pray  for  his  soul.” 


The  Rajah’s  Ring 

BY  MAGDALEN  ROCK 

Mr.  Grange  sighed  as  the  butler  closed  the  door 
of  the  room  behind  him. 

“Poor  Peters !”  the  lawyer  said  regretfully, 
“you’ll  never  get  another  butler  like  him,  Sir  Am¬ 
brose,  never.  Leighton  Towers  isn’t  the  same  with¬ 
out  him.” 

Sir  Ambrose  Leighton  echoed  the  lawyer’s  sigh. 
“No,”  he  said.  “Poor  old  Peters !  His  death  was 
quite  sudden.” 

The  lawyer  nodded  as  he  lifted  his  glass  of  port 
and  held  it  between  him  and  the  light. 

“It  reminded  me  that  I  was  getting  an 
old  man,”  Sir  Ambrose  went  on,  “and  then 
I  had  a  slight  attack  of  influenza,  and  Dr. 
Helstone  insisted  on  having  a  specialist 
down  from  London.  The  great  man  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  settle  my  affairs,  to  put  my  house 
in  order.” 

“You  look — ”  the  lawyer  began,  but  Sir  Am¬ 
brose  lifted  a  thin  hand  protestingly. 

“There  may  be  no  immediate  danger,  still  it  is 
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as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.”  he  said.  “So  I  had 
you  down.” 

“And  you  mean  to  leave  the  property  and  all  to 
Everard  Darrell?”  the  lawyer  questioned. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “He  is  a  distant  kins¬ 
man.” 

Mr.  Grange  fidgeted  with  his  glass,  took  a  sip 
of  port,  and  asked  plainly: 

“But  what  of  Ted  Leighton?  He  is  your 
nephew.” 

“I  expected  the  question.  Grange,  the  relations 
between  you  and  me  have  been  closer  and  more 
friendly  than  those  that  generally  exist  between 
lawyer  and  client.  You  shall  hear  the  story.” 

“Story !  Is  there  a  story  ?”  Mr.  Grange  spoke  in 
some  excitement.  “I  thought  the  coolness  between 
you  and  your  nephew  came  about  through  Ted’s 
religion.” 

Sir  Ambrose  smiled. 

“No.  I  pin  no  man  to  any  set  form  of  religion. 
Ted  was  free  to  judge  for  himself  in  that  respect. 
His  mother  was  a  Catholic,  and  naturally  enough, 
Ted  was  brought  up  a  Catholic.  When  my  own 
boy  was  drowned  I  decided  that  Ted  should  be 
my  heir.” 

“But  the  change?  Young  Leighton  was  not 
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more  wild  nor  extravagant  than  most  youths  of 
his  years.” 

“I  did  not  complain  on  that  score,  though  Ted 
was — thoughtless.” 

“He  was  foolishly  generous,”  the  lawyer  said. 
“I,  at  least,  thought  so.” 

“Perhaps,”  Sir  Ambrose  assented.  “But  for  the 
story.  One  night  I  gave  a  dinner  party  here.  It 
was  a  man’s  party,  and  given  in  honor  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  since  dead.  His  name  was  Walter 
Wincliff,  a  distinguished  Indian  civil  servant. 
Edith,  my  daughter,  was  at  Leighton  Towers, 
but  she  was  indisposed.  Her  husband  was 
present,  and  three  or  four  other  men,  all  neigh¬ 
bors.” 

“Yes.” 

“The  dinner  progressed  pleasantly  enough. 
Wincliff  told  us  a  good  many  anecdotes  of  the 
East,  and  by-and-by  the  talk  drifted  to  precious 
stones.  An  ancestor  of  mine  had  been  at  Plassey, 
and  had  received  a  ring  from  an  Indian  prince  to 
whom  he  did  some  kindness.  The  ring  had  been 
duly  prized;  and,  as  Wincliff  showed  some  curi¬ 
osity  regarding  it,  I  brought  it  from  the  safe  in  the 
library.  Wincliff  admired  it  excessively,  and  it 
was  handed  round  the  company.  I  remembered 
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afterward  that  Ted  Leighton  had  looked  at  it 
long.” 

“Well?”  the  lawyer  interrogated  as  Sir  Am¬ 
brose  paused. 

“Old  Peters  cleared  the  table  and  withdrew. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk.  Edith’s  husband, 
Erancis  Weatherley,  was  there.  You  knew  him,  a 
severe,  overbearing  kind  of  man.  He  got  into  a 
political  discussion  that  lasted  a  good  while.  When 
I  held  out  my  hand  for  the  ring  it  was  not  to  be 
had.  The  table,  the  room,  were  searched  thor¬ 
oughly.  Ho  ring  was  to  be  found.  At  last 
Weatherley  turned  his  pockets  inside  out,  and 
asked  the  others  to  follow  his  example.  All  did, 
except  Ted.  He  refused  to  do  so,  holding  to  his  de¬ 
cision  stubbornly  and  rather  roughly.  Later  he 
and  I  had  a  few  angry  words,  and  he  left  the 
house.  The  story  got  about,  as  such  things  do. 
Ted  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  position  in  the 
army,  and  went  no  one  knew  where.” 

“I  liked  Ted,”  the  lawyer  said.  “How  I  won¬ 
der  why  he  acted  so  in  that  matter.” 

“I  am  afraid  only  one  inference  is  possible.” 

“What  about  Peters?” 

“Peters !  Why  Peters  could  have  taken  the  ring 
any  day.  Peters !  Ho,  no.”  Sir  Ambrose  smiled. 
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“Did  no  one  believe  that  the  young  man  was 
innocent  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  We  tried  to  keep  things  quiet, 
and,  in  part,  succeeded.  Edith  never  knew.  Poor 
girl!  She  was  sickening  for  her  death  then.  If 
she  had  had  children  I  should  not  leave  the  old 
place  to  Everard  Darrell,”  Sir  Ambrose  sighed. 
“I  have  placed  all  my  bequests  and  wishes  in  order, 
so  that  you  can  get  your  work  done  in  time  to 
catch  the  midday  train  for  London.  Now  let  us 
forget  there  are  such  things  as  will-making  and 
death.  We’ll  talk  of  other  things.  It  isn’t  often, 
Grange,  that  you  visit  Leighton  Towers  even  for  a 
night.” 

The  talk  of  other  things  was  soon  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  solemn-faced  butler. 

“There’s  a  person  who  insists  on  seeing  you, 
sir,”  the  functionary  addressed  his  master  depre- 
catingly.  “I  have  told  her  you  are  engaged,  but 
she  won’t  go  away.” 

“What  is  her  business?”  Sir  Ambrose  asked. 

“I  did  not  ask,  sir,”  the  butler  responded. 

“Do  so.” 

The  butler  retreated  and  returned  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 

“She  says  she  must  see  yourself,  sir,”  he  said. 
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“She  says  the  matter  is  important,  and  that  she. 
has  traveled  far.” 

“Oh !”  Sir  Ambrose  said  impatiently,  “show  her 
in.  No,  Grange,  don’t  go  away.  It  is  the  easiest 
way  to  get  rid  of  her — whoever  she  may  be.” 

The  woman  that  entered  the  room  was  well  over 
forty  years  of  age,  and  her  appearance  and  attire 
bespoke  one  of  the  laboring  class. 

“I  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen;  but  I  wish  to 
see  Sir  Ambrose  Leighton  on  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance,”  she  said  timidly. 

“I  am  he,”  Sir  Ambrose  said.  “Speak  on.” 

“I  am  your  former  butler’s  sister,  Ann  Lyons, 
sir,”  the  woman  informed  him.  “After  his  death, 
sir,  as  he  wasn’t  married,  I  received  his  clothes 
and  other  things.  I  have  a  large  family  of  boys, 
sir,  and  it  isn’t  always  easy  to  get  clothing  for 
them.  I  was  altering  one  of  my  brother’s  waist¬ 
coats  a  day  or  two  ago  and  I  got  this.”  Mrs.  Lyons 
placed  a  ring  on  the  table,  and  Sir  Ambrose  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  a  muttered  ejaculation. 

“The  rajah’s  ring !”  he  gasped  in  consternation. 
“The  ring  of  the  rajah  of  Singapore !” 

Mrs.  Lyons  gazed  round  her  in  affright. 

“Is  there  anything  wrong,  sir?”  she  began. 

“No,  no,  Mrs.  Lyons,”  Sir  Ambrose  interrupted. 
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“You  have  acted  rightly,  and  you  shall  not  be  a 
loser.” 

“But  my  brother,  sir?  I  know  the  ring  is  of 
value.  Peters  wouldn’t — ”  The  woman  paused. 

“Peters  was  a  devoted  and  faithful  servant ;  and 
as  honest  and  straight  as  any  one,  gentle  or  sim¬ 
ple,  that  I  ever  met,”  Sir  Ambrose  said  emphati¬ 
cally.  “The  ring  was  in  the  left-hand  waistcoat 
pocket,  just  inside  the  lining,”  Mrs.  Lyons  ex¬ 
plained. 

Sir  Ambrose  rang  the  bell  and  gave  orders  that 
his  visitor  should  be  accommodated  for  the  night. 

“I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Lyons,” 
he  promised. 

“Did  your  butler  take  the  ring?”  the  lawyer 
asked  when  the  two  men  were  alone. 

“Peters  !  No,  no  !  Don’t  you  see  ?  He  swept 
the  table  with  a  brush  and  he  must  have  swept  the- 
ring  into  his  pocket,”  Sir  Ambrose  explained. 
“Oh,  no.  He  very  evidently  never  discovered  he 
had  it.  What  mistakes  we  can  make ! 

“And  Ted  Leighton  ?” 

“Ah,  poor  Ted!  I  wonder  why  he  was  ob¬ 
stinate.  But  there  shall  be  no  will-making  to¬ 
morrow,  Grange.  Instead  you  must  find  out  Ted 
for  me.” 
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“You  have  no  idea  where  he  went  ?”  Mr.  Grange 
inquired. 

“None.” 

It  was  late  when  the  two  gentlemen  retired, 
but  Sir  Ambrose  was  astir  early  next  morning, 
when  Mrs.  Lyons  departed  wealthier  than  she 
had  ever  hoped  to  be.  Some  hours  later  the 
lawyer,  too,  left;  and  before  night  fell  he  had 
instructed  a  private  detective  to  seek  out  Ted 
Leighton.  The  search,  strangely  enough,  was  a 
short  one. 

“God  bless  me!”  Mr.  Grange  stared  at  the 
agent  he  had  employed  as  if  that  individual  were 
responsible.  “Ted  Leighton  in  a  Jesuit  college, 
in  a  Jesuit  novitiate!  What  on  earth  will  Sir 
Ambrose  say!  I  had  better  see  Ted  first.” 

The  lawyer  had  known  Ted  Leighton  fairly  well, 
but  he  was  evidently  ill  at  ease  when  the  novice, 
wearing  soutane  and  biretta,  entered  the  plainly 

furnished  reception  room  of  S -  Priory.  Ted 

greeted  the  lawyer  warmly,  and  Mr.  Grange 
hastened  to  tell  his  story,  a  little  surprised  at  his 
listener’s  indifference. 

“Of  course  I  am  glad  that  Sir  Ambrose  should 
know  that  I  did  not  steal  the  ring,”  Ted  admitted. 
“And  at  first  I  was  grieved  and  wounded  to  the 
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heart.  But  here  one  learns  to  think  little  of  such 
things.  How  is  Sir  Ambrose?” 

The  lawyer  replied,  and  asked: 

“Why  on  earth  didn’t  you  turn  out  your  pockets 
when  the  ring  was  lost?  The  others  did.” 

“Yes ;  but,  well — ”  The  speaker  paused.  “The 
wife  of  one  of  those  present  had  lost  a  considerable 
sum  at  bridge.  She  and  her  husband  did  not  get 
on  very  well.  She  had  a  pendant — her  own  prop¬ 
erty — and  she  gave  it  to  me  to  dispose  of  it  for 
her  on  the  understanding  that  she  should  give  up 
gambling.  If  I  had  turned  out  my  pockets  I 
should  have  exposed  Edith — the  lady.” 

“Ah!”  the  lawyer  remembered  that  Sir  Am¬ 
brose  Leighton’s  daughter  had  been  notorious  for 
her  extravagance  and  love  of  gambling.  “I  see.” 

“The  poor  woman  died  soon  after.” 

“Shall  you  go  to  Leighton  Towers?” 

Ted  smiled. 

“You  forget  I  have  given  up  the  world,  and  I 
am  very  happy.” 

Mr.  Grange  groaned. 

“But  you  surely  won’t  be  a  priest  now?” 

’“With  God’s  help,”  and  all  Sir  Ambrose  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  pleading  failed  to  change  Ted’s  resolution. 

“And  Sir  Ambrose  is  determined  to  leave 
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Leighton  Towers  to  his  nephew,”  Mr.  Grange 
lamented  often.  “To  his  nephew,  the  priest;  and 
then,  of  course,  the  old  place  passes  to  the  Order. 
I  shouldn’t  wonder  to  see  it  transformed  into  a 
college.” 

And  this  Mr.  Grange  did  live  to  see.  Moreover, 
he  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tional  house,  and  was  heard  to  remark  that  “after 
all,  Sir  Ambrose  had  acted  wisely.” 


The  Standard 

BY  MARION  AMES  TAGGART 

It  was  a  beautiful  wedding.  Every  one  said 
so,  not  only  to  those  interested,  but  to  one  another 
when  the  guests  met  subsequently.  It  was  “a 
chrysanthemum  wedding,”  and  the  white  and 
golden  plumy  flowers  carried  out  the  white  and 
gold  decoration  of  the  church,  the  little  parish 
church  of  the  Brooks’  summer  residence,  in  which 
Eugenia  Brooks  chose  to  be  married  rather  than  in 
the  great  city  church  of  her  winter  life.  “The 
chapel  knew  her,”  she  said.  Well  it  might,  for  she 
had  decorated  it,  made  music  for  it,  and  faithfully 
gone  to  it  daily  for  the  eight  summers  since  she 
was  sixteen.  She  was  one  of  the  few  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  colony  who  heard  Mass  when  not  obliged  to 
hear  it. 

After  the  nuptial  Mass  among  the  pungent  blos¬ 
soms  there  had  been  a  perfect  wedding-breakfast 
served  in  the  Brooks’  dining-room,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  room  in  the  country-side, 
and  Eugenia  had  gone  away  into  her  new  life  with 
happy  eyes.  Everybody  said  that  though  the  wed- 
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ding  had  been  perfect  in  every  detail,  there  was 
nothing  about  it  so  beautiful  to  see  as  the  bride’s 
happy  face.  Not  self-satisfiedly  happy  in  being 
the  central  figure  of  an  occasion,  as  are  some 
brides;  not  foolishly  glad  of  attaining  married 
dignity,  but  transfigured,  uplifted,  like  one  who 
forgot  herself  in  a  love  that  wiped  out  all  lesser 
things,  even  she  who  loved;  a  love  that  was  so  per¬ 
fect  that  it  cast  out  fear,  and  left  no  room  for  mis » 
givings. 

Misgivings  Eugenia  had  not.  There  were  un-. 
happy  marriages,  but  no  one  else  had  married 
Rupert !  She  was  twenty-four,  and  she  had  been 
in  society,  gay,  prominent  society  for  six  years. 
She  knew  quite  well  that  many  men  fell  short  of 
her  standard,  she  knew  quite  well  that  to  one  of 
her  nature  it  would  have  been  a  martyrdom  to 
have  found  the  man  she  loved  thus  falling 
short,  but  Rupert  could  not  disappoint  her — 
because  he  was  Rupert.  Even  those  who  did  not 
love  him  conceded  him  cleanness  of  life,  steadi¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  an  all  around  morality  that  was 
rare. 

The  other  girls  said  that  Eugenia  was  “queer  ” 
Either  her  face  or  her  fortune  would  have  won 
her  social  leadership ;  combined,  they  made  her  ir- 
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resistible.  But  in  the  midst  of  a  worldly  life  Eu¬ 
genia  remained  as  unworldly  as  a  child,  and  with 
a  child’s  simplicity  of  heart  and  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  in  the  least  puritanical,  her  comrades 
knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  coax  Eu¬ 
genia  Brooks  into  anything  of  which  she  disap¬ 
proved. 

“She  not  only  would  have  faced  the  lions  in  the 
amphitheater  if  she  had  lived  in  early  Christian 
days,  but  she  will  face  social  lions — conventions — 
and  make  them  quail,  if  there’s  any  quailing  to  be 
done !  And  I  consider  that  much  harder  than  be¬ 
ing  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,”  said 
Trix  Starr,  who  loved  at  least  two  of  the  trio  of 
baptismal  renunciation. 

And  it  was  this  girl  that  “lucky  Rupert  Hollings¬ 
worth,”  as  he  was  justly  called,  bore  away  from 
the  chrysanthemum  wedding  as  his  wife. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  was  not  the  least  flaw  in  the  newly-wed 
happiness  for  a  year  and  more.  Eugenia  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  living  in  a  suburb  to  get  this  happiness 
with  less  interruptions  than  would  have  been  in¬ 
evitable  to  them  in  town,  and  Rupert,  who  asked 
nothing  more  of  fate  than  Eugenia,  gladly  ac¬ 
quiesced.  The  half-past  eight  morning  train  took 
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Rupert  businessward,  and  the  fast  4.30  brought 
him  back,  a  model  of  domestic  young  husband- 
hood.  Occasionally  the  obligations  of  kindred  and 
social  ties  took  them  both  away  to  dine,  but  for 
the  most  part  their  friends  mercifully,  if  laugh¬ 
ingly,  let  them  alone  in  the  “solitude  of  two” 
which  they  craved. 

The  solitude  of  two  became  a  solitude  of  three 
after  a  year  and  a  half,  deepened  and  intensified 
in  its  sacred  hiddenness  by  the  advent  of  Eugenia’s 
son,  to  whom  she  turned  with  awesome  adoration 
that  strengthened,  not  lessened,  her  love  for  the 
child’s  father. 

Rupert’s  success  in  business  was  as  delightful 
to  Eugenia  as  to  him.  They  shared  the  ambition 
that  he  should  not  be  said  to  owe  anything  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  married  a  rich  wife.  “You  will 
do  your  best,  Rupert,  and  we  will  found  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  give  alms.  '  We  will  not  use  what 
we  have  for  ourselves,  but  as  a  trust  for  others. 
But  I  do  want  you  to  prove  your  independence  of 
Brooks  money,”  she  said. 

Rupert  had  laughed.  “Don’t  you  fash  yourself, 
little  woman,”  he  replied.  “We  are  not  going  to 
found  orphan  asylums,  but  look  after  our  own 
boy.  And  I  can  tell  you  I  like  getting  the  best  of 
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a  man.  It’s  a  big  game,  this  making  money,  and 
we  brokers  can’t  live  on  poppies.” 

Eugenia’s  delicate  brows  contracted  slightly. 
Then  she  shook  off  her  quick  dislike  of  this  re¬ 
mark  and  smiled. 

"It  must  be  exciting  to  win  the  game,  Rupert, 
but  I  fancy  every  one  doesn’t  play  it  by  your  rules, 
so  you  can’t  always  get  the  best  of  a  man  who 
stoops  to  what  you  won’t  do — unless  you  mean  that 
sort  of  getting  the  best  of  him !  After  all,  that  is 
getting  the  best  of  it,  in  a  true  sense,  isn’t  it  ?  To 
do  the  best;  not  merely  to  gain  the  advantage?” 

That  night  Rupert  brought  Eugenia  a  beautiful 
copy  of  "Don  Quixote.”  In  it  he  had  written :  "Eu¬ 
genia:  Her  book.”  "Because  it  certainly  is  your 
book,”  he  explained,  seeing  her  questioning  and 
amused  smile.  "You  just  escaped  playing  donna 
to  his  don,  my  dear.” 

And  again  Eugenia  shook  off  a  chill  that  was 
new  to  her. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Rupert  gleefully 
told  Eugenia  of  two  or  three  of  his  triumphant 
transactions,  to  which  she  listened  with  clouded 
eyes. 

"Dearest,  it  doesn’t  sound  right!”  she  cried, 
when  he  finished  with  a  shout  of  boyish  laughter. 
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“Right!  It’s  great.  Don’t  be  a  goose,  ’Gene, 
my  girl !  It  was  a  game  of  wits  and  mine  won.  I 
made  two  thousand  on  the  deal,  but  the  other  fel¬ 
low  lost  more  than  that ;  he  lost  prestige  as  well  as 
money.  Why,  it  wasn’t  dishonest,  ’Gene !”  Rupert 
exclaimed. 

“Not  in  the  letter,”  said  Eugenia  slowly.  “Per¬ 
haps  I  don’t  know  the  world,  but  oh,  Rupert,  that’s 
the  one  reason  why  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  my 
wealth.  I  don’t  have  to  know  it — we  don’t  have 
to  know  it !  I  always  remind  myself  not  to  judge 
men  who  are  obliged  to  struggle  for  daily  bread 
for  these!”  She  pressed  her  lips  to  the  baby’s 
soft,  scant  hair.  “But  we  are  removed  from 
temptation,  and —  Oh,  Rupert,  be  generous  al¬ 
ways,  and  keep  within  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not 
its  letter,  dear!  We  need  so  little!  It  hurts 
me,  this  that  you’ve  just  told  me.  It  isn’t  like 
you.  I — I’d  rather  you  had  lost  that  deal, 
Rupert !” 

“And  that’s  what  you  say  when  I  tell  you  of  a 
triumph!”  exclaimed  Rupert  angrily.  “I  got  a 
lot  of  congratulations  on  my  victory  from  men 
who  know  how  hard  it  is  to  score.  What  can  a 
girl,  bred  as  you  were,  know  of  business?  I  shall 
learn  to  keep  it  to  myself,  Eugenia.” 
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“Oh,  Kupert,  Kupert,  don’t  speak  angrily  to 
me !”  cried  Eugenia.  “We  are  never  cross,  dear ! 
Tell  me  always,  please.  But  never  mind  other 
men — just  be  yourself,  and  don’t  take  advantage  of 
another’s  weakness.  Just  take  what  comes  very, 
very  fairly,  and —  Thank  heaven,  we  are  rich 
enough  to  be  good  without  counting  cost !” 

But  Bupert  would  not  smile,  and  from  this  day 
he  carefully  kept  silence  in  regard  to  matters 
which  were  more  and  more  engrossing  him.  One 
day,  however,  he  came  home  too  elated  not  to  slip 
into  confidences. 

“I  tell  you,  Eugenia,”  he  cried,  dropping  into  a 
chair  and  tossing  his  son  high  in  the  air  until  his 
breath  went  altogether  between  his  crows  of 
ecstasy,  “I’m  becoming  what  might  be  truthfully, 
if  slangily,  described  as  a  corker !  Listen  to  this, 
and  revere  your  husband’s  gray  matter!  A  man 
came  into  my  office  to-day  to  ask  at  what  figure 
I  could  buy  a  certain  stock,  Brazilian  mining  stock 
it  was,  and  he  wanted  it,  wanted  it  badly.  I  saw 
that.  I  told  him  I  could  get  it  for  so  much — a 
half-cent  above  price,  but  I  knew  it  wasn’t  quoted, 
nor  was  it  on  the  market.  There  was  only  one 
other  fellow  besides  myself — a  broker — who  might 
have  a  chance  at  it.  But  this  customer  was  wiser 
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than  I  supposed;  he  had  seen  this  other  broker 
before  he  came  to  me,  and  he  told  me  he  could 
buy  it  half  a  cent  lower  than  I  quoted.  I  knew 
in  a  minute  where  he’d  been,  and  I  told  him — 
what  was  true — that  the  only  way  he  could  get 
hold  of  the  stuff  was  for  some  one  to  buy  from  a 
holder  who  was  not  offering  it  on  the  market.  If 
he  thought  he  could  get  it  that  way,  at  that  price, 
to  go  ahead.  So  off  he  went.  And  the  minute  the 
door  was  shut  on  him  I  rang  up  that  other  broker, 
and  told  him  to  hold  for  my  possible  need  of  it 
any  such-and-such  stock  he  might  happen  to  know 
about.  I  might  need  it,  and  I  mightn’t,  but  if  he 
had  any  of  that  stock  to  give  me  a  four-hour  op¬ 
tion  on  it.  We  brokers  often  oblige  one  another 
that  way,  so  it  was  easy.  When  my  Mr.  Man  went 
back  to  the  other  fellow  all  of  that  stock  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  he  had  to  come  to  me  and  buy  at  my 
price — which  he  did.  So  I  am  in  my  commission, 
the  extra  half-cent  on  the  stock,  and  the  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  having  done  a  clever  thing.  It  was  just 
a  chance  that  I  happened  to  know  who  had  been 
given  some  shares  to  sell,  or  I  couldn’t  have  worked 
it.  What’s  the  matter,  Eugenia?  You  look  pale, 
and —  Say,  what  on  earth  are  you  looking  at  me 
like  that  for?” 
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Eugenia’s  parted  lips  closed  as  if  speech  were 
impossible.  She  involuntarily  extended  her  arms 
for  the  baby,  and  no  words  could  have  been  as  elo¬ 
quent. 

Rupert  watched  her  as  she  went  silently  from 
the  room. 

He  knew  that  with  her  had  gone  the  ideal  of 
their  marriage ;  henceforth  whatever  happiness 
they  found  must  be  upon  another  basis,  with  Eu¬ 
genia  accommodating  herself  to  a  lowered  con¬ 
ception  of  her  husband.  It  must  be,  then,  like  the 
many  marriages  which  they  had  commiserated,  a 
compromise,  a  getting-along ;  toleration  that  crept, 
substituted  for  the  admiration  that  sprang  joy¬ 
ously  down  the  long  road  of  life.  As  the  slender 
figure  disappeared,  and  the  beautiful  eyes  into 
which  he  had  called  an  expression  of  horror  that 
was  almost  loathing  went  away,  it  seemed  to  Ru¬ 
pert  that  the  light  of  his  life  went  with  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  saw  his  action  as  it  was ;  not  clever  busi¬ 
ness  foresight,  but  tricky  sharp  practice  that  trans¬ 
gressed  the  law  written  upon  men’s  hearts,  if  not 
upon  their  statutes.  Nothing  that  Eugenia  could 
have  said  would  have  been  as  effectual  as  her  tak¬ 
ing  from  him  the  boy  whom  she  prayed  to  train 
into  a  good  man,  and  going  away  with  her  white 
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face  set,  having  looked  at  her  husband  as  if  he  were 
less  than  a  stranger. 

He  arose  and  paced  the  room.  A  few  men 
would  condemn  what  he  had  done  that  day,  Rupert 
knew,  but  most  of  his  acquaintances  would  have 
applauded  him  as  keen-witted,  prompt  of  action, 
“smart.”  Yet  this  woman  was  right;  he  had  been 
a  failure  in  his  success.  And  she  was  right,  too, 
in  what  she  had  said  weeks  before :  he  was  denied 
the  excuse  of  temptation.  Providence  had  placed 
him  where  there  was  no  lack  either  for  himself,  or 
for  those  dearer  than  self. 

He  would  make  right  the  moral  wrong  of  that 
day.  He  would  buy  the  stock  of  that  other  broker 
in  another  name.  This  would  leave  him  short  on 
the  transaction,  but  what  did  that  matter  if  it 
partly  righted  his  injustice?  If  only  he  could 
get  back  into  Eugenia’s  eyes  the  old,  proudly  con¬ 
fident  look  which  they  had  always  held  for  him ! 

He  went  softly  up  the  stairs,  and  entered  the 
nursery  unheard.  Eugenia  had  dismissed  the  nurse 
and  had  undressed  the  baby  and  given  him  his 
bath  alone.  He  lay  on  the  warm  blanket  spread  on 
the  bed,  examining  with  every  mark  and  sound  of 
approval  his  rosy  feet,  for  which  he  was  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  discover  other  use  than  crowding  them 
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into  his  mouth.  His  mother  knelt  beside  him,  her 
face  still  very  white.  She  was  looking  into  the 
child's  face  hungrily,  and  Rupert  felt  with  a  sick¬ 
ening  pang  that  she  was  searching  for  signs  of  his 
manhood's  honor  or  dishonor;  whether  he,  too, 
by-and-by,  would  disappoint  her  as  his  father  had 
done.  She  wrote  a  word  on  the  baby's  brow,  and 
another  on  his  plump  breast,  just  over  his  heart. 
Rupert  could  not  see  her  trace  them,  but  on  the 
baby’s  brow  she  wrote:  “Honor,"  and  over  his 
heart:  “Love." 

Then  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  little 
brow  and  heart  together,  and  buried  her  face  be¬ 
side  the  baby. 

“Help  me  to  write  these  words  on  his  mind  and 
heart,"  she  prayed  aloud.  And  the  baby  clutched 
her  luxuriant  hair  with  both  hands  and  pulled  it 
with  a  shout  that  expressed  no  anxiety  about  the 
future,  only  entire  contentment  with  a  blissful 
present. 

“Eugenia,  my  conscience !"  cried  Rupert,  with  a 
choke  in  his  voice  that  was  not  unmanly.  “I  see, 
honestly,  I  see!  I  will  make  it  straight  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  it  will  never  be  like  that  again.  Forgive 
my  brutal  blindness,  dear." 

“It  isn't  for  my  sake,  Rupert,"  said  Eugenia. 
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“I  am  trying  to  be  fairminded.  Yon  must  see  it 
for  yourself,  not  feel  sorry  that  I  am  grieved.  I 
know  I  am  right,  but  you  can’t  be  guided  by  what 
I  know.  It  must  be  personal  conviction,  or  it’s 
useless.  It’s  a  question  of  standard,  my  husband.” 

“Certainly  I  see  that,  but  I  also  see  that  yours 
is  the  right  standard.  It’s  the  woman’s  part  to 
soar  where  we  grope.  Give  me  your  standard  and 
I’ll  follow  it,  my  standard-bearer!”  Rupert  held 
out  his  hands,  and  Eugenia  laid  hers  in  them.  He 
gently  drew  her  to  him,  wondering  how  she  could 
be  so  strong  and  at  the  same  time  so  shattered  by 
the  discovery  of  the  past  hour,  which  to  so  many 
women  would  have  meant  very  little.  It  touched 
him  and  humbled  him  to  see  how  fine  she  was  and 
how  she  loved  him.  He  felt  quite  sure,  because  of 
the  latter  consideration,  that  he  could  restore  to 
her  the  old  confidence  in  him  which  he  had  so 
sorely  wounded. 

Eugenia  received  and  returned  her  husband’s 
kiss.  In  that  past  hour  she  felt  that  she  had  trav¬ 
eled  far  from  the  dreaming  time  of  girlhood.  She 
knew  that  in  her  love  for  her  husband  would 
henceforth  be  much  of  the  maternal  feeling  that 
the  baby  called  forth.  She  looked  at  the  dimpled 
little  creature  consoling  himself  for  the  depriva- 
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tion  of  her  hair  by  tugging  at  the  button  eyes  of 
his  canton  flannel  rabbit,  crooning  the  while  long- 
drawn  notes  taught  by  “the  sandman/’ 

“I  must  make  him  safe  and  warm,”  she  said, 
gently  disengaging  herself  from  Rupert’s  arm. 

And  Rupert  watched  her  with  moist  eyes,  feel¬ 
ing  assured  that  she  had  already  recovered  her 
peace  of  mind,  and  that  everything  would  be  as 
before. 
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